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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


FOR, THE MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1862, 


Arter the full and able report of the Committee last year, we do 
not deem it necessary at this time to go into the subject so much at 
large. We shall, therefore, merely present the statistics of the several 
schools, with such remarks as may occur to us in regard to their con- 
dition; and such suggestions, in regard to improvements in them and 
in the school-houses, as may seem to us advisable to be made. 


ALPHABET AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

These schools are made up of quite small and young children. 
They are much crowded, and most of the teachers have too much to 
do; of this, however, we shall speak more fully when we take up the 
schools generally. The success of the Alphabet and Primary Schools 
depends so much upon the personal character and the adaptation of 
the teachers to the work, that too much care cannot be taken in their 
selection. Almost an'y of those applying for the situation of teacher 
in the public schools, are competent to teach all that is required in 
these schools, but it is not common to find those who have the char- 
acter, the personal influence, that indescribable magnetic power, to 
interest and impress the mind and character of childhood, which are 
of the utmost importance to the best success of these schools. 

We have been, generally, tolerably fortunate in the selection of 
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teaehers for these schools, and we are satisfied they are in as good 
condition as schools of the grade elsewhere, and as good as, under all 
the circumstances, they can well be. 3 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 

These schools are also generally crowded, and large accessions have 
been made since the commencement of the war, occasioned probably 
by the changes from private schools. 

The experiment has been tried this year of transferring, in two or 
three of the Middle Schools, the upper class into the Grammar Schools. 
So far the experiment seems successful, and, without detriment to the 
Grammar Schools, has tended much to the relief of the Middle. 

It has been by many doubted whether the Middle Schools formed 
a really necessary, or advisable grade. This experiment, should it 
prove finally successful, may tend very much to settle that question. If 
such a change could be made, without injury to the other schools, we 
should certainly think it advisable, as it would tend very much to sim- 
plify the system, and as there are at present many boys in the Middle 
Schools, which are taught entirely by females, who are of an age and 
character, to make the strong and vigorous discipline of a man advyis- 
able. 

The teachers in these schools have generally performed their ardu- 
ous duties faithfully during the past year, and the schools may be 
reported in a fair condition. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Schools are quite full, though, from the reports of 
the principals, they do not seem to have increased much, if any, dur- 
ing the past year. 

It has been the custom to have, once a year, public examinations 
of these schools. This subject was alluded to in the report of the 
committee last year, and the opinion expressed that this was a custom 
rather honored in the breach than in the observance. We cannot for- 
bear, however, once more to refer to the injurious effect these exam- 
inations are calculated to have in exciting the teachers and the pupils 
to anxious and laborious preparation for them to the neglect, prob- 
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ably, of things more important. Moreover, the object attained is no 
fair consideration for the labor and anxiety of preparation, — for, 
however much these public exhibitions may gratify parents and 
friends, they are apt to beget a love of display in the scholars, while 
they are almost entirely worthless as evidence of the faithfulness and 
competency of the teachers, or the real knowledge and proficiency 
of the pupils. 

Examinations, to be of any value, should not consist in showing off 
on certain lessons, or portions of the books used, which have been 
carefully prepared for the exhibition, but in taking the teachers and 
scholars, unexpectedly, in their every day dress, and there finding out, 
in any way it may seem best to the examiner, what the teaching has 
been worth, and how much the scholars really know. 

Such examinations were had the last summer, and we will venture 
to say, the members of the board obtained more real knowledge and 
insight into the condition of our schools, than they could ever have 
obtained by any number of our public examinations. 

Such a process is the only one by which the real worth and compe- 
tency of a teacher can be found out. There is, of course, a great 
diversity of gifts in this particular. Some persons have a natural 
talent for teaching, —a happy faculty of interesting and impressing 
the minds and moulding the characters of their pupils. Such, of 
course, make the best teachers. No blame can attach to any one for 
not having this natural talent, but the committee, in the discharge of 
their duty of selecting and certifying teachers, should seek for those 
who have it, first and foremost. All too, who offer themselves as can- 
didates, and attempt to become teachers, should feel the great respon- 
sibility they seek to assume, the high importance of a faithful and 
conscientious discharge of their duties. 

All who are willing to assume this high vocation should feel that 
they have some calling and talent for it, — should look upon their pro- 
fession as among the most honorable and important, not to be assumed 
lightly, as a temporary means of earning their bread until they can 
get something better to do, but to be pursued with a determination to 
give to it their whole minds, and devote to it their best energies. 

The public, too, have a duty and responsibility in this matter, 

t * 
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and should see to it, that the teachers of their children have that pro- 
portion of support, confidence, and respect, which the importance of 
their calling demands, and that their compensation is such as to 
place the profession of teacher on as respectable and permanent a 
footing as any other. 

A great deal now is expected from our teachers for a small com- 
parative pay, and we must say here, in justice to them, that most of 
the schools are so large that they have too much to do to do it well. 
We do not mean that our teachers generally work too hard, but that 
they have so much ground to go over that they must necessarily do it 
superficially. 

They have no time to go out of the prescribed beaten track, and 
teach the scholar to think and judge outside the books and for- 
mulas, but must perforce teach mechanically, glad, if in the two 
or three minutes they can devote to each scholar, they can get 
through the questions and answers written down. Such teaching 
must of course be very imperfect, and fails in one of the highest 
and most essential offices of education, the bringing out and develop- 
ing the independent thought and individuality of the pupil. 

Although this cannot probably be remedied at once, it ought always 
to be kept present to the public mind, as an evil and imperfection to 
be remedied, as soon as possible, and should always be considered in 
judging of the faithfulness and qualifications of our teachers, by the 
proficiency of their pupils. 

Our Grammar Schools have been in the main well and _ faithfully 
taught, and may be reported in a comparatively flourishing condi- 
tion. Indeed, we may well be proud of our whole school system, as 
compared with that of other cities. The work has been well begun, 
and a foundation well laid, but still we should feel that the system is 
not perfect, and that much remains to be done before we can safely 
conclude there is no room for improvement. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


No better statement of the condition and wants of this School can 
be given, than has been presented to the Committee by Mr. Williston 
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in his excellent annual report. We therefore print nearly the whole 
of it, as follows : — 

The High School, I am sorry to say, remains in statu quo ante 
bellum, at least as regards its building, which is still the same, with 
all its inconveniences and faults. The years do not increase its ca- 
pacity nor diminish the number of its pupils. Its recitation rooms are 
still crowded to suffocation ; the aisles blocked with settees; the hall 
insufficient to seat the whole school; its valuable apparatus without a 
suitable place for exhibition or even preservation ; and the small library 
room filled with settees which make the book-cases almost maccessible. 
It still stands in the way of much needed improvements, looking to a 
more orderly arrangement and increasing the usefulness and efficiency 
of the school. ‘The government of the school is still embarrassed and 
made much more difficult than it need be. Ido not mention these 
things in the way of complaint. I well know why it has been thought 
necessary to put off the claims of the High School for the present 
year. But it should be remembered that the war does not lessen the 
need of a better building. It has become more pressing with the 
present year. Our number has been larger, especially in the fourth 
class, where the want of room is most urgent. The largest number has 
been one hundred and ninety-five. The number of the fourth class 
is now eighty-two, about the same as at the begmning of the 
school year. Quite a number have come to us from private schools, 
and new applications are made almost every week to fill the places of 
those who drop away. It would not be impossible to seat more schol- 
ars in some place in the building ; but it would be a difficult problem 
to find recitation room for more. ‘This is our problem: given, three 
recitation rooms, two of which will comfortably seat twenty each, 
and the other fifteen, and a class of eighty-two; required, to seat 
them all at the same time, maintain good order, keep up an inter- 
est in the lesson, and keep the ai pure. ‘The last part of this prob- 
lem is found the most difficult. The whole area of the room can be 
filled with chairs, though these must be brought in and carried out 
every hour, and the scholars thus seated. But what‘ Sanitary Com- 
mission ’ will secure for us vigor and freshness of mind on a spare allow- 
ance of oxygen, or insure against head-aches and colds in rooms with 
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little or no ventilation except by means of open windows! I will not 
pretend to decide what should be done. I simply repeat the oft-stated 
necessities of our school, and leave it for the wisdom of others to de- 
cide how far the exigencies of the times require that suitable provision 
for education should be postponed. 

It would not be right, however, to speak as though nothing had 
been done. ‘The land has been purchased, and a plan presented, and 
this is, of itself, an augury for the completion of the building at no 
distant day. A more retired position, a little away from either of the 
principal thoroughfares of the City, which would likewise have given 
us a better basement and the benefit of a number of trees already 
- grown, was preferred by the Committee appointed by your Board on 
the whole matter, and by the teachers. But other considerations had 
more weight with the City Government. It is not always enough 
considered how much the mind is formed by what the eye habitually 
feeds upon. Refined mental and even moral tastes come through con- 
versance with the beautiful in nature and art. Dull and commonplace 
scenes will be likely to make dull and commonplace minds. Mere 
brick and mortar, iron and wood, dusty streets and an unlovely neighbor- 
hood, will leave unsatisfied and undeveloped some of the finer faculties 
of our nature. Buta pleasing prospect, the neighborhood of grand 
old trees, and the music of the summer birds “that sing among the 
branches,” how they soften and subdue the rude and coarse in us, 
even unawares, steal from us our selfishness, and perpetually invite 
us to the highest thoughts. It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
not a single tree on the ground chosen for a new school-house, nor 
anywhere in its immediate vicinity. They cannot be placed there too 
soon. The plan presented to the City Council embraces the main 
features of the plan adopted by your Committee, yet with some changes 
which I should be sorry to see retained. ‘To secure a less expensive 
form, the area and capacity of the building have been increased. The 
Committee’s plan contemplated seating about three hundred pu- 
pils without using the hall. The architect’s plan allows room for 
at least four hundred, twice our present number. ‘Too much room 
is objectionable, on the ground of convenience as well as econ- 
omy; but besides, there will be those who will point to a surplus of 
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room as a proof that the building was not needed at all. A more impor- 
tant change from the Committee’s plan is in the form of the principal 
hall, which has been made some feet wider at one end than at the other, 
the staircase on the one side and a recitation room on the other jut- 
ting into the hall at the upper end, while at the lower end, the hall 
takes in the whole breadth of the building. I fear this will seriously 
mar the symmetry of the hall, which should be regular, if possible. It 
is to be hoped that in these two points, the size of the building and the 
shape of the hall, some modification may be made in the plans before 
they are finally accepted. 

Should the City Government think best to build a new house 
for us the ensuing year, I shall ask for the appointment of an addi- 
tional male teacher. Our present force is as large as the building will 
allow, and is more than it was intended for. When it is considered 
that our High School in Cambridge supplies the place of a Latin. 
School, an English School for boys, and a girl’s High School, six: 
teachers will be thought a small number; for it is not so much the: 
number of pupils which determines the number of teachers, as the 
wants of those pupils and the variety of studies pursued. With these 
three schools in one, we have condensed to the utmost limits the num- 
ber of studies and recitations. ‘The consequence is, that the whole 
school, for at least half the course, pursue the same studies, without 
regard to their special wants, or rather, one department being sacrificed 
to the necessities of the other. ‘The disadvantage is felt chiefly in the 
English Department ; for instance, to avoid a larger number of recita-. 
tions, all the pupils of the English Department are required to studys 
Latin. Iam a firm believer in the value of classical studies, but I 
nevertheless question if the time of those who have but a year or two 
to stay in the High School, cannot be better spent on something else 
than Latin, especially as they have no opportunity at the same time to 
be getting much of that other knowledge that is thought more directly 
useful. Again, in the study of Latin, the scholars of the English 
Department must follow precisely the same course as is required for 
boys preparing for College. Now I think Cesar’s Commentaries: 
and Cicero’s Orations are not the best books that might be selected 
for those who are going to read but little Latin, especially girls. The 
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one is apt to be dry and uninteresting, the other, beyond the depth of 
most. Other instances to the same effect might be given. I think, 
therefore, that a different arrangement of studies is called for, by 
which pupils in the English Department can pursue a more indepen- 
dent course of studies, and those who are to remain but a short time 
can have a course of study better adapted to their wants. ‘To make 
this change will increase the number of recitations, and will require 
an additional teacher. But aside from this proposed change in the 
course of study, the amount of work now pressing upon us is greater 
than can be performed well. With the exception of one assistant, 
no teacher has a moment’s time when he is not employed with 
the recitation of some class, except at recess. I think a little leeway 
should be allowed every teacher for special assistance to the dull of 
understanding, and for extra work of various kinds, which can often 
be better done at school than at home. The Principal should have one 
hour, I think, for visiting the different classes, calling to account the 
delinquent, receiving visitors, &c. The training in declamation, and 
most of the preparation for exhibitions, I have been compelled to attend 
to out of school hours, and have sometimes found it no slight tax. 

To show what is done elsewhere for schools of a similar grade 
with ours, I beg leave to present the following statement of the 
amount expended in Boston for High School tuition. 


Amount expended for tuition in three High Schools, for 

the year ending April 1, 1861, . : . $29,563.00 
Average number of pupils, . ; : : . ; 636 
Cost per scholar, : : : : ; $46.51 


The corresponding items for Cambridge are, 


Amount expended for tuition in Cambridge High School, 

including $200.00 for music, : P : ‘ $5,200.00 
Average number of pupils, ; : ; , ‘ . 180 
Cost per scholar, . : ; ‘ j : . $28.88* 


I have in previous reports discussed questions relating to the 
proper course of study in our school system, and the methods of intel- 


* The School Committee of Roxbury in their Annual Report, just published, esti- 
mate the cost of tuition in the High School of that city at $53.20 per scholar. 
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Jectual discipline. For a complete view, something should also be said 
concerning moral culture. But let me first say that it is vain to ex- 
pect much from the school, when the home training has been neglected. 
It is true only in a narrow and technical sense that the teacher is in 
the place of the parent. For all that makes character, as well as for 
all the amenities of manners, the home is the school ordained of God, 
and the parent can delegate his trust to no other. When this has 
been neglected, the school may indeed offer some check to the devel- 
opment of bad tendencies, but it will not be a permanent one. There 
is no natural affection to enforce the appeal, no sacred charm, such as 
invests the thought of home, to stimulate to strong endeavor. Where 
centres a child’s love, is the best atmosphere for the tender growth of 
the moral sentiments. From the lips that God has made seem almost 
infallible to the child’s apprehension, will best come the precepts that 
are to guide his life. In all that respects moral and religious culture, 
therefore, the school must be secondary and auxiliary to the home ;- 
and how easy and delightful the teacher’s task, where respect and 
trust have become habitual, obedience a second nature, and all the 
home-bred virtues of well-trained childhood, shining in the features and 
manners, give surest evidence of parental care and wisdom. The 
child who has been thus carefully nurtured at home is an acquisition 
to any school, for, unconsciously, he is his teacher’s best ally. It is 
example confirming precept. 

But has the school, has the teacher no responsibility for the 
moral culture of his pupils? Are his duties exhausted with text-book 
instruction. I think that, while he will consider it the chief object of 
the school to give instruction in the various branches of study, he 
* ought also to remember that moral and religious culture are the higher 
parts of education, and that, though the home is their appropriate 
school, it is his duty to aid the home training in these respects with 
all the means in his power. What appliances can he use? In the 
first place, the intellectual discipline is in itself an aid to moral cul- 
ture ; for the moral and intellectual parts of our nature are so inti- 
mately connected, thoughts and sentiments are so combined, that the 
growth of one must affect the other. Besides, there are often oppor- 
tunities furnished by the lessons of the day to suggest a useful moral ; 
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as the character and conduct of some person in history, a passage in 
an author studied, or a single word charged with moral meaning. A 
class will listen much more readily to familiar talk excited in such a 
way, than to any formal discourse. But the latter may be well em-— 
ployed on suitable occasions, as when some serious misdemeanor has 
been brought to the notice of the whole school, or when some impor- 
tant rule has to be enforced, or when some unusual event breaks the 
ordinary course of school life. ‘The teacher can easily pass from the 
particular occasion which has excited remark to a wider application. 

But by far the most powerful means which a teacher, or any one else 
who wishes to influence others, can use, is example. Without it, pre- 
cept is powerless. The teacher must himself be what he urges upon 
his pupil. How unfortunate for him and his charge, if his careless 
conduct, or hasty speech, or prejudice, or lack of sympathy with youth- 
ful feeling, turn the edge of all his counsels and make them of no ef- 
fect. These means for moral culture I have endeavored to employ 
with my best discretion and ability, sometimes encouraged, sometimes 
discouraged, partly from not seeing the results I had hoped, and partly 
from fear that I had sometimes acted unwisely. Some have seemed 
to be influenced for good, and have left the school with higher 
aims and ideas. Others seem to have been unaffected and exhibit no 
result. Many of these have a common characteristic, a want of ingen- 
uousness. They will not lie, perhaps, but they will deceive. They 
will not deny, but neither will they confess. They will evade, shuffle, 
palliate, or shift upon others their own wrong doing. ‘They are not 
easily touched by being charged with what is mean and dishonorable. 
Appeals to their sense of right and duty find little response. Is 
there not something wrong at home when children grow up thus? A 
text-book on morals might, perhaps, be of service, if a suitable one 
could be found. Such a book, to be useful, ought to be almost en- 
tirely practical, should leave abstruse pomts and controverted ques- 
tions in theology and philosophy aside, and be free from morbid senti- 
ment and extravagance. 

The theory of our public schools does not include much in the 
way of direct religious instruction. But some influence they must 
have, either religious or the reverse. Not merely on the ground 
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of justice to the parents, but also on moral grounds connected with 
the child’s character, I believe that the faith of a child in the relig- 
ious ideas in which he has been educated, should never be weakened 
or suspicion thrown upon them. However useful free inquiry, self- 
prompted and honest, may be to him when he comes to maturity, in 
childhood, at least, any loosening of religious opinions by others would 
be in the highest degree dangerous ; for the morality of a child is so 
directly built on his religious belief, that any shock given to the one 
would surely injure the other. Hence I think the religious bias given 
at home should not be interfered with at school or anywhere else. 
But the religious spit developed at home may certainly be fostered 
at school. The first, best lessons of religion, reverence and love, may 
be impressed upon the heart; not so much by direct instruction — for 
that which appeals to the sentiments can never be a proper object of 
instruction ; another may point out the object, but every eye must see, 
and every heart feel for itself—as by general influences, tending to 
awaken whatever there may be of natural susceptibility to such im- 
pressions. As plants depend for half their life on unseen elements 
in the air, so in the moral atmosphere invisible and subtile agencies 
are ever at work to elevate or debase. Here are needed the sharpest 
observation and the finest analysis. He who can command the ele- 
ments of this atmosphere, though he seem not to utter a word, will 
most successfully teach the great lessons of religion and all the finer 
graces of a virtuous character. 
- One of our corps of teachers has recently left us. For the two. 
years that she has been with us, she has had the exclusive charge of 
the instruction in French, for which she was unusually well qualified 
by an equal familiarity with English and French. All who have been 
acquainted with the school, or who have attended the recent exhibi- 
tions are aware of her success. Teachers and scholars part with her 
with sincere regret and the best of good wishes. 

I cannot close this report without expressing my thanks to Mr. 
Harrington for the time and skill he devoted to the preparation of the 
excellent plans of the new school-house. 
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MUSIC. 


This branch has been well attended to, and the Committee continue 
‘to feel entire confidence in the ability and faithfulness of Mr. Lin- 
coln. We deem this a most important feature in our school system. 
When well taught, as with us, it becomes not only a source of tem- 
porary recreation, but of permanent health, and rational gratification 
through life. We are glad to see it has become so popular both with 
the scholars and the public, and hope it may hereafter receive the 
more immediate attention and interest of the Committee, which its 
importance deserves. 


BUILDINGS. 


Though much has been done by the City, and well done too, in 
providing suitable buildings for our schools, yet there are some defi- 
ciencies and faults here, to which the Committee feel it their duty to 
allude. 

There are two or three wooden buildings now used for schools 
which are unfit for the purpose. The use of such involves great 
inconvenience and discomfort to both teachers and pupils. ‘They 
should be regarded merely as furnishing a temporary shelter, to be 
removed and replaced by buildings worthy an enlightened community, 
at the earliest practicable period. 

We would mention, as the worst of these, the Mason and the 
Boardman. ‘The Sargent, however, is not much better, and the Dana, 
though a good building, is entirely too small for the scholars which 
attend it. 

The Dunster School-house, though now tolerably comfortable, is 
becoming too small, and will have before long to be enlarged, or, what 
is better, replaced by a more commodious one. 

But these difficulties are not so serious, because they soon pass 
away, as mistakes made in permanent, costly buildings, in regard to 
arrangements for rooms, lighting, heating, and ventilation. 

In most of the new school-houses the recitation rooms are so small 
as often to be uninhabitable during an hour, without opening the win- 
dows and exposing the inmates to an out-door draft. At the change 
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of classes the windows, in such cases, are all opened, that the room 
may have a thorough purgation, and the air renewed for a fresh set of 
lungs again to use up. Many of the rooms are badly* lighted and 
badly heated as well as ventilated. The very last house dedicated to 
the use of the schools, the Thorndike School-house at Hast Cam- 
bridge, presents, perhaps, the worst example of these defects. ‘These 
things show the importance of deliberate and intelligent action when 
the City is about to expend large sums of money in permanent 
buildings. 

The School Committee may be supposed, from their experience, to 
have some knowledge of what is required. It should also be remem- 
bered that they unite with their own experience and observation, that 
of the teachers, who make them the repositories of all their difficul- 
ties and suggestions of improvement. Though we are happy to say, 
that reference has been made to them by the government on former 
occasions, yet it does not seem to have been done in a manner to pro- 
duce the best results. We think it would be found, in most cases, 
good economy and good policy, to employ a competent architect, 
when a building was about to be erected, who should, in consultation 
with a Committee of the School Board, to inform him what was needed, 
get up the best plans for a school-house for the purposes and place in- 
tended, and then have them submitted to the Board of Education and 
the City for their judgment and approval. 

We might thus, if we did not hit upon the best plans, avoid such 
mistakes as never could have been made by any one who had had any 
practical experience in the necessities and conveniences of a school, 
and which remain now a permanent eyesore and annoyance to all par- 
ties brought in contact with them. 

We trust that in fixing upon plans for the new High School-house, 
due deliberation will be used, and a full consultation had with the 
School Committee and the Principal of the school, who certaimly are 
better informed of what is required, than any persons, however intel- 
ligent, who have had no experience. We should regret exceedingly, 
and it would be a source of permanent mortification to the City, if 
any serious mistakes should be made in that building which a little 
caution and frank consultation and inquiry would have avoided. 
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For the present statistical condition of the schools, we would refer 
to the annexed tabular statement prepared by Dr. Wellington, the 


Secretary of, the Board. 


CHAS. THEO. RUSSELL, Chairman ex officio. 


HENRY W. TORREY, } 

U. TRACY HOWE, 

H. O. HOUGHTON, 

JOHN McDUFFIE, 

W. W. WELLINGTON, } School Committee. 
H. F. HARRINGTON, ! 

J. B. TAYLOR, | 

J. R. MORSE, | 

J. A. SAWYER, J 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
JANUARY 1, (1862. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. | 


TEACHERS. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard ss 


Putnam 66 


Shepard ‘« 


-~ 


Thorndike ‘ 


a“ 


Washington ‘ 


Webster 66 


Allston Middle, 


Dana “ 
Dunster 6 
Harvard 6“ 


Mason 66 
Otis ‘6 
Putnam “ 
Shepard “ 
Thorndike “ 


Washington “ 


Webster “ 


_ Mr. L. R. Williston, 


“« W. F. Bradbury, 
*“ Ferdinand Bocher, 


| Miss Mary F. Peirce, 


“ Rutharia Bates, 

*“ Caroline Child, 

“ Anna C. Brackett, 
Mr. B. W. Roberts, 
Miss Matilda Morse, 

“Esther M. Noyes, 

“« FE. B. Winnett, 

“¢ 6M. M. Damon, 
Mr. A. B. Magoun, 
Miss Catharine Richardson, 

“« H. A. Dodge, 

“ A. H. Wellington, 
Mr. Francis Coggswell, 
Miss S. M. Burnham, 

“ Adelaide E. Reed, 
Mr. C. M. Dinsmoor, 
Miss B. T. Capen, 

Mrs. L. P. Works, 
Mr. R. H. Fletcher, 
Miss R. C. Wyman, 

“ Anna W. Averill, 
Mr. Daniel Mansfield, 
Miss L. A. Downing, 

“« F. L. D. Strong, 

“6K. R. Hyde, 

Mr. A. C. Smith, 
Miss E. K. Brackett, 

“« 6M. E. Rice, 

“« (C.L. Bancroft, 

“6. C. Bubier, 
Miss Sarah H. Page, 

“ Emeline Sparrow, 

« Abba H. Hill, 

MH. Clarence, 

“ 6C. S. Rankin, 

“ H. C. Sweetser, 

¢ Perryntha T. Davis, 

“ A.M. Merriam, 

“ 6A. L. Lunt, 

Mrs. M. E. Burgess, 
Miss L. K. Bettinson, 

« §. L. Lathe, 

6M. A. Martin, 

“ A. M. Ireson, 

“ C. P. Green, 

“ Jane Dallinger, 

“ Abby M. Webb, 


SALARY. 
| 


| NO. OF SCHOLARS, 
JAN. 1, 1862. 


179 


118 


121 


263 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 
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TEACHERS. 


Allston Primary, 


Amory 
Bridge vs 
City a 
Dana dy 
Dunster 6 
Eastern sé 


Harvard 4 
Otis 6 
Putnam v6 
Sargent ‘ 


Shepard a 
Thorndike ‘“ 
Washington “ 


Webster 6 


Allston Alphabet, 


Boardman ‘* 


Craigie és 
Eastern v6 
Mason 66 
Otis vs 
Putnam “ 
Sargent r 


Shepard . 


Thorndike «“ 


«~ 


Washington é 


o- 


Webster é 


Miss S. J. A. Davis, 


M. F. Emerson, 

“©. Mary E. Wyeth, 
“«  E. E. Dallinger, 

‘EE. M. Valentine, 
“ L. D. Bullard, 

“ H. J. Maiers, 

i Sa DaaVaite, 
S.J. Mills, 

“ M. B. Stevens, 

“Frances A. Hyde, 

“ §. D. Mitchell, 

“ 6A. C. Stewart, 

“« §. F. Kelley, 

“© 6M. G. Kelley, 

“« CC. F. Barnes, 

“ A.B Josselyn, 

“« M.S. Gould, 

“6S. A. White, 

*“ Ariadne Blish, 

‘¢ Mary E. Howe, 
Mrs. M. M. Jones, 
Miss E. A. Willard, 

“OF. J. Harrod, 

OTL aA Uer 

«“  F. E. Pendexter, 

“ C. C. Bowen, 

“© Ada Bowen, 

“© Mary A. Coburn, 

« L. A. Draper, 
Mrs. A. M. Harrod, 
Miss C. M. Brown, 

*¢ Anna E. Priest, 

“ E. M. Sawyer, 

‘© 6M. H. Butler, 

“6M. E. Burdakin, 

é¢ K. F. Banks, 

“6M. A. Thomas, 

“6M. A. Tarbell, 
Mrs. M. E. Redman, 


SALARY. 


NO. OF SCHOLARS, 


JAN. 1, 1862. 


112 


100 


Teacuer or Music, Mr. Nathan Lincoln, $1,000. 
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SUMMARY 


Number of pupils in High School, ; : : , 179 
sé & Grammar Schools, . ; : : wary Las 

ac a Middle ciomau : : , 908 

e m Primary : ! : ; lek Ge 

2: * Alphabet) “.-.. ; : : : 1,136 
4,589 

Number of pupils in Old Cambridge, , ; ‘ Tereoas 
is & Cambridgeport, . ‘ t ; 2,193 

se a East Cambridge, . : ; : -» 135760 

rs te North Cambridge, i : : 400 

a £ High School, . : ; : é : 179 
4,589 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School, . : ; ; : . $5,200 

Grammar Schools, : : : f 15,850 

Middle u eT ete 600 

Primary . : ; ; 6,100 

Alphabet Bs : : é : ; 5,550 

Music, . ; ‘ t ; ; 1,000 

$39,300 
Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, January 1, 1862, . 4,589 
oe 6c 6c 66 66 66 1861, A407 
Increase during the year, . : 172 


Number of Schoolt 46; Number of ranchers, 92. 
Cost, per pupil, for jee ee $8.56. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


FOR THE MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1863. 


As the end of the year brings us to the last act of our stewardship, 
we may humbly rejoice that it has been our lot in some measure to 
direct and uphold the vital and enduring arts of peace. In the 
quiet shade of our schools the same patient work has been carried on, 
which was plied there before the sound of strife was heard. By the 
side of a day’s «story of mortal combat our year’s record is tame 
indeed ; yet this is the tameness, not of sloth and sleep, but of steady 
uneventful care and diligence ; and we need not blush at the con- 
trast. 

Our teachers, as a body, enjoy our confidence; and we have 
shunned the quick frugality which in some places early visited on 
this class of public servants the anticipated privations of a state of 
war. Persons who depend on salaries are more at the mercy of the 
community than most others. Being so easily hit, they are a mark 
to be struck at. The suffermg public is tempted by the spectacle of 
their hard-won quarterly revenue. In no case, however, is it less 
wise to yield to the temptation, than in that of the teachers of our 
public schools. A teacher’s work must be willingly done, or it will 
be only half done. He must be able to rely on ‘the justice of his 
fellow citizens, or he will toil with only half a heart. Experience has 
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shown that moderate salaries, with a fair chance of permanence, will 
secure the services of good and worthy men. On this principle we 
have acted. We prefer good and worthy men. We would not stoop 
to employ men who would be overpaid at much lower rates than we 
now give. In our opinion the public teachers should be among the 
latest to be forced to contribute their earnings. Their office is of 
great and lasting concern to society, and must not be lightly assailed 
by a penny-wise economy. When the day comes, as.it yet may, for 
heavy sacrifices, besides that of precious blood, from every class in 
the community, our teachers, we doubt not, will be as ready as any 
to do their part. But when so many fortunes have been made and 
are making out of this war, it is for others than they to offer their 
shoulders to the first burdens. 

The wisdom of our forbearance has been amply proved by the 
change in the real value of salaries. Our teachers are, in fact, though 
not in name, worse paid than before. Their incomes are relatively 
reduced; and they cannot right themselves by raising prices or wages, 
as a tradesman or a mechanic may do. Had we cut down their pay, 
the course of the times would have made the injustice of the act 
grossly apparent. 

We speak for ourselves ; we have no call to judge our neighbors. 
But our gratitude is due to those who, by lowering. the compensation 
of an able and experienced teacher, have given us the benefit of his 
Services. 


At the close of the Summer Term, Mr. Williston resigned his 
place as Master of the High School. We parted with him with sin- 
cere regret; for he had gained our respect and esteem by his cour- 
tesy, his scholarship, and his fidelity. ‘The High School has lost him ; 
but the community still profits by his talents as a teacher in a not less 
responsible and important station. We had the good fortune to obtain 
as his successor Mr. Rolfe, a gentleman of long and large experience 
in the conduct of schools of the class to which our High School be- 
longs. From his energy, zeal, and attainments, we look for a contin- 
uance of the best fruits of former years. 

The great drawback, however, remains. ‘The first and foremost 
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peculiarity of this school is the poor accommodation supplied to the 
two hundred scholars who belong to it. The chief establishment we 
have is one of the meanest we have. Scarcely a Grammar School in 
the City is so ill-housed as our High School. Nor is this an affair of 
cost and show merely. It is a question of use and health. What 
can be a greater mockery than to provide good teachers and to invite 
hopeful scholars, and then deny them the means to carry out the very 
end for which teachers and scholars have come together? Mr. Rolfe 
has put the case in the following words: “* Almost ten years ago 
I came to Cambridge to visit this school. Even at that time your 
school-house was crowded, and the teachers felt the need of more 
ample accommodations. From that time increasing numbers have 
been compressed within the same narrow limits, until more than two 
hundred have been packed into a house which can comfortably hold 
not more than half that number. I weigh my words, and say just 
what I mean. With recitation rooms of reasonable size, with a room 
in which the apparatus could be properly stored and properly taken 
care of, not more than one hundred pupils could be seated m the 
main halls, consistently with thorough ventilation at all seasons of the 
year.” Two of the rooms that for some years have been used as 
recitation rooms are entirely inadequate to that purpose, and until the 
present year a third was pressed into the service, which it was a 
shame to force the children to resort to. 

But this is not all. The plan of instruction does not fully meet the 
wants of our citizens. We make the confession at the risk of having 
it turned against us. It is éasy to ask, ‘ Why be at the cost of a 
new building for a school which is not all that we want?’ But it is 
as easy to answer, ‘Give us a fit place to work in, and we will make 
the school all that you want. By delaying to do this, you have 
checked us in the midst of our plans and efforts to give you just what 
you ask for.’ Mr. Williston was ready and eager to begin the reform. 
Hoping, with the Committee, that the authorities of the City would, 
for the sake of their constituents, and for the sake of consistency, 
speedily remove this blemish from our school system, he long waited 
the good time and good pleasure of those who hold the public purse- 
strings. We are not urging our own whims or dreams. We are 
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pleading the cause of our fellow-citizens, who have a right to such a 
school as their sons and daughters want to prepare them for the life 
they will probably have to lead. And how does the case stand ? 

The school has a two-fold object: To prepare some of the boys for 
college, and to give the other boys and the girls a good general 
training. Are these ends really reached? The former undoubt- 
edly is. The latter is only imperfectly attained. Since the summer 
term ninety-nine scholars have been admitted to the school, nearly 
all of whom have actually joined it. In the summer forty left the 
school, only twenty of whom were in the graduating class. Of these 
twenty not one ‘half were boys about to enter college. The whole 
number of different pupils since the summer term is two hundred and 
twelve. The number belonging to the school on the thirteenth of 
December last, was one hundred and ninety-nine ; of whom one hun- 
dred and forty-two (or nearly two thirds) were girls, and only fifty- 
six were boys. ‘The collegiate pupils im the three upper classes 
numbered twenty-one. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the 
classical course, though of indispensable importance, is hardly the 
chief thing. The fact that a large number of the scholars drop these 
studies, and that a very large number do not go more than half 
through the school, shows the necessity of broadening and diversify- 
ing the English course, and particularly of introducing more English 
studies into the earlier years. A better school-house would be of 
great service in this matter. Mr. Rolfe has, however, been anxious 
to begin a change without waiting for that. His first step was to 
relieve the building of a part of the crowd of*scholars that incum- 
bered as well as used it. An upper room in the Amory School-house 
(much needed, by the way, for the ill-placed school in Waitt’s Hall) 
was taken by the Committee, and about fifty girls were removed 
thither. This has partially cured one mischief. But it is endurable 
only as a temporary arrangement. All the scholars should be taught 
under the same roof. We have merely chosen the least of two incon- 
veniences. And it must not be supposed that the School is not 
now crowded. ‘The recitation rooms are what they were before ; 
that is, they are quite unfit for the use they are put to. Mr. Rolfe’s 
testimony is: ‘* Let neither the Committee nor the people overesti- 
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mate what has been accomplished by this plan. It does not, in the 
least, obviate the necessity for a new school-house. It does not, in 
the least, assist us in bringing about the improvements in the course 
of study and in the classification of the school, which are impera- 
tively demanded.” He is, however, bent on trying such reforms 
as, under present disadvantages, may yet be attempted. We would 
say, then, to every parent who cannot spare his son or daughter four 
years, that the Committee and the master are seeking to make the 
most of the first two years. But they must have the parents’ help. 
The parents must show that they want the change, and they will get 
it. They must show that they think a good education for their chil- 
dren worth the very little more that it will cost. They must show 
that they believe that a girl of sixteen has as good a claim to all 
school advantages as a girl of twelve. Ina word, if the people want 
the High School to be more a school for the people, they have only 
to say so, and have their own way. We ask them to consider the 
case as their own. 

Sooner or later this new school-house must be built. The mere 
increase of population is outgrowing the supply of buildings ; and 
before many years have past, the present High School rooms will be 
required for lower schools. Indeed, there would be no difficulty in 
turning much of the house now to that use. We protest against 
longer delay. 

Though we* have treated this subject at such length, we cannot 
dismiss it without a remark or two more. We are not willing to 
believe that in any quarter there is a lurking jealousy of the school. 
The school cannot be given up. The laws of the Commonwealth 
compel us to keep it open. ‘The true economy is to make it as good 
for its purpose as we can, not to pinch and hamper it by needless 
hinderances. It is not a school chiefly for the rich. It enables the 
industrious man of any class to provide better for his children than 
he was able to do for himself. In that ambition there is no jealousy. 
A king may be jealous of the heir who is to mount his throne; but 
a man who is rising or has risen out of poverty takes proudly to 
himself all in which his children outstrip him. In them his hopes 
are invested, and whatever lifts them in knowledge or usefulness 
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raises him in his own esteem. If any jealousy exists, we will not 
look for it there. 

But— the expense! ‘Our burdens are already as many and as 
great as we can bear.’ Well; but the present sacrifices were made 
to save and confirm our institutions; and it may be that twenty-five 
or thirty thousand dollars voted for a school-house that is needed 
now and will be used, it is to be hoped, long after these dark days 
are over, will be as truly given to the country as the scores of thou- 
sands voted to our soldiers. At least, do not put us into a vise. 
Do not bid us, when the City prospers, wait till it prospers more ; 
and then, when the times are hard, tell us to wait till they are easier. 
Do not forbid us to cross the stream at the ebb, lest we wet the soles 
of our feet, and then forbid us to try it at the flow, lest we be 
drowned in it. We know not how many years a school-house lot 
ought to he fallow; but we hope that it will be found consistent with 
good municipal husbandry to break the ground early. 


In the Report for 1860, which was drawn up by a member who 
retired from the Board the next year, an elaborate, able, and com- 
prehensive view of the grading of our Schools was presented. ‘This 
subject has not been lost sight of. In 1861, one of the Middle 
Schools in the Fourth Ward was broken up by a transfer of its 
classes partly to a Grammar and partly to another Middle School. 
A similar opportunity has occurred and been improved in the past 
year. ‘The Shepard Middle School has been suppressed as an inde- 
pendent school, and its scholars incorporated with the Grammar 
School. In neither of these cases have the Committee had reason 
to regret the step they have taken. It is a question that deserves 
careful consideration, whether this process may not be extended with 
advantage to the entire system. 

At present we have (excluding the High School) four grades of 
schools. ‘The necessity of more than two is not apparent. Indeed, 
the circumstances of some neighborhoods have forced Committees to 
unite the two lower grades. What are called Mixed Schools are in part 
Primary and in part Alphabet. A comparison of these mixed schools 
with their elements in a separate state, has led to a doubt whether any 
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thing is gained by keeping up the distinction. In the language of a 
recent report from one of the Sub-committees: “‘ This grade [the 
Alphabet] exists nowhere. except in Cambridge, and is an unneces- 
sary and useless refinement. The studies required for admission into 
the Middle Schools are not sufficiently numerous or diversified to 
require that the schools in which they are taught, should be divided 
into two grades, or to justify such a division. , There is a strong 
temptation on the part of Alphabet teachers to keep children in their 
schools longer than is absolutely necessary, in order to present a bril- 
liant first class on Examination day. Then, again, a scholar may not 
be perfectly qualified to be promoted in February; but he may be- 
come so in April, and will then be obliged to remam in the Alphabet 
School till the end of the term, although perfectly qualified to be in 
the Primary. ‘This impediment would not exist if the division into 
Primary and Alphabet were broken up. It might be supposed a prv- 
ort, that a child would be longer in passing through an Alphabet and 
a Primary School, than through a single school containing both these 
departments; and it is found that such is the case. ‘The average 
time for passing through an Alphabet and a Primary School is from 
six months to a year longer than that for passing through a school 
uniting the two departments. Ought time to be wasted? Many 
scholars lose the advantages of the High School, because they are so 
old before they reach it, that they must be taken from school, and 
sent to a trade or to the counting-room. Ought we to delay unneces- 
sarily their progress ?”’ 
Our attention has also been directed to the inconvenience of a want 
_of uniformity in the internal classification of schools of the same order. 
While some of our Grammar Schools, for instance, are divided into 
four classes, others number as many as six or seven. ‘This makes it 
quite difficult to compare one school with another, and, what is more, 
to lay out-a precise and consistent course of study. In schools of the 
same grade, the number, denoting the rank of a class, ought to poimt 
to a definite station in the schools, and to a nearly equal advancement 
in study in the different schools. Not that we would screw them all 
down to a minimum of progress. We would not fetter the teachers ; 
but we would be sure that such or such a class has done at least such 
2 
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or such work. This subject has engaged the earnest consideration of 
the Board, and will not be dropped till it has been thoughtfully dis- 
posed of. 


The average age of those candidates for admission to the High 
School, who came this year from the Grammar Schools, was a little 
under fifteen. This is certainly quite old enough. But an average 
figure of fifteen implies a higher age on the part of many. Nowa 
girl who enters the High School at sixteen or seventeen, will probably 
not go more than half way. If any change can be made, it should be 
in favor of a lower average. But no such change will be possible till 
we have the new house. We have, therefore, to inquire whether a 
more profitable use may not be made of the time spent in the prepara- 
tory schools ; — either by a different order in study, by different pro- 
portions of study, or by substituting one study for another. We are 
satisfied that the children in the Grammar Schools, generally speak- 
ing, are sufficiently tasked already. It is out of the question to add 
to the quantity of work. But is it so clear that the method or quality 
may not be improved ? 

In trymg to answer this question, we have no criticisms to make on 
the manner in which our teachers perform their duties. Our remarks 
. apply to the course of study, for which we, and not they, are account- 
able. The changes that we are now to consider may, we hope, rather 
help than hinder their efforts. 

And first, as to Arithmetic, the little book (Eaton’s Primary Arith- 
metic) now used in the Primary Schools, is satisfactory. But the 
Middle Schools, in which the children are old enough to learn much 
of the four great rules of arithmetic, have been till lately confined to 
Colburn’s First Lessons. And now, so little is required in the way of 
written arithmetic, that the threshold is hardly crossed, before the 
pupil is sent up toa Grammar School. It would seem that the two 
years passed in a Middle School might bring any child of moderate 
intelligence as far as Short Division. ‘This would give him an excel- 
lent start in the upper school. If this course should involve a post- 
ponement of a few sections of Colburn’s First Lessons, its advantages, 
on the other hand, are these: In the first place, many children who 
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now leave school before they have been taught common ciphering, 
would be able to get what they absolutely need ;— secondly, most 
young children are more attentive to slate work than to book work ; 
— thirdly, much time is saved by taking up several scholars at the 
blackboard at once ;— and fourthly, written and oral arithmetic be- 
long side by side, and neither of them should supplant the other. 
Let us dwell a little on the last point. It isa mistake to suppose that 
written arithmetic is not also,in the same degree, mental arithmetic. 
To add, subtract, or multiply on a slate, is, as far as it goes, an act 
of memory, and a constant application of rule. To be sure, there is 
but little reasoning in it; so too, there is but little reasoning in the 
little people who do it. Among the children in our schools, are many 
who get no teaching at home; in whom the seeds of thought were not 
planted in the opening spring, and who want visible, tangible, material 
helps of all kinds. Of these helps, the slate is one of the best. To 
be sure, a watchful and judicious teacher will seize the right moment 
‘to throw the child on his own powers. By plying him from time to 
time with apt and searching questions that compel him, consciously 
or unconsciously, to take a step forward, the teacher leads him up (if 
we may use rather grand words) from art to science. But the child 
naturally begins with art. He learns to walk long before he dreams that 
he has any muscles. He flies his kite faultlessly, without an idea of 
the law that sustains it. Just as fast, and only just as fast as he is 
able to bear it, at the interval of a minute, a day, a year, or a score 
of years, as the case may be, he may be put to an explanation of what 
he has done. But if that process is prematurely thrust upon him, it 
leads to the stupidest and most wasteful of all exercises, — the mere 
muttering of empty formulas. There is no inevitable charm, even m 
Colburn’s First Lessons, with all its excellences, to rouse and stimulate 
the’thinking faculty. It is possible to get up a boy or girl for exami- 
nation in that as in any other book. A recitation in that, as in any 
thing else, may, by careful training, be made as interesting as a con- 
cert of caged parrots. Mental arithmetic may be forced to run m 
grooves. It may be turned into a levelling machine which shall de- 
stroy individual spring and life. A quick-witted boy, who can jump 
the ditch, may be made to walk round the end of it. Nothing is 
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more delightful than to watch the light of intelligence darting into the 
eye of a boy whose mind is too quick for his own analysis. Nothing 
is more tedious than the monotonous tramp which compels such a boy 
to walk in file with the dullest scholar in the class. We are not 
denying the value of precise ideas or of precise language. But we 
do deny the value of prescribed and borrowed forms of speech, which 
to the child who mumbles them over, explain nothing. If the scholar 
is taught to explain just what he understands and no more, and if he 
is sometimes encouraged to give his own explanation as well as the 
routine one, his arithmetic will be truly mental; and, if combined 
with a good deal of written arithmetic, which also he may be taught 
to explain as soon as he is ready for it, will lay a sure foundation. 
With the judicious and temperate use of Colburn’s First Lessons we 
would join the constant use of the slate. As the scholar rises in the 
schools, he will bear a larger proportion of the former. It need not 
be dropped as long as he continues ‘to study arithmetic at all. With 
a good elementary book, or copious series of card questions, what we: 
have recommended above can easily be done. Only let us have no 
more than is necessary of formal definitions, the excess of which is the 
bane of elementary teaching. ‘The teacher is the best definer for 
young scholars, and a good test of his ability is the turn of his defini- 
tions, and the tact with which he brings them in. On the first stages 
of arithmetic there is very little need of them. 

Next, we come to Grammar. It is the opinion of more than one 
of our teachers and committee-men, that the time spent in the study 
of Grammar may be shortened. If begun so early as now (the ex- 
pediency of which is greatly doubted), the dead weight of definitions 
may be in great measure dropped for the youngest, and they be 
taught only to commit the forms to memory; as, for instance, the in- 
flection and conjugation of verbs, which a child of ten or eleven is 
perfectly able to deal with. Such children may easily be taught to 
distinguish the different parts of speech. Whether the time of taking 
up the study be deferred or not, there can be no difficulty in making 
the study itself less exacting and wearisome. But no;— there is a 
difficulty. We want a brief and simple manual; above all things, 
brief; for, as a general rule, the worst grammar for beginners is like- 
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ly to be the longest. With a class book of very moderate dimen- 
sions, without the litter of distinctions that teach nothing, but with a 
large store of examples and sentences, the pupil will soon be ready 
for parsing his reading lessons. By giving the lower classes less of 
grammar, and by using with all the classes a more compendious text- 
book, many precious hours can be saved. 

It may be also, that Common Geography can be taught in the 
Grammar Schools with less expenditure of time than now. The 
Committee have lately introduced an improved text-book ; but, like a 
great many other improved text-books, it has, in spite of its merits, 
to be used with discretion. It is not a book to be begun at the 
beginning and struggled through to the,end. A considerable part 
of it is wholly unsuited to young scholars. But the rest is of real 
value. The half is better than the whole. By losing none of the 
wheat, and keeping none of the chaff (we are thinking especially of 
beginners), some time, probably much time, may be saved. Let us 
explain ourselves.. The book labors under an Introduction, though 
in the preface we are told that in Part First the elementary principles 
of geographical science are clearly stated in familiar language. 
Clearness and familiarity, two cardinal virtues of a school-book, are 
promised us. Accordingly, the first paragraph of the book declares 
that “‘ Geography is a description of the earth. The term is derived 
from two Greek words, signifying ‘the earth,’ and ‘to describe.’ 
Geography may be divided into three departments: Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political Geography.” The next sentence informs 
the child that ‘‘ Mathematical Geography treats of the form, size, 
and motions of the earth —of its division by circles—and of the 
representation of its surface upon globes and maps.”? At page T, it 
is written that ‘ the circumference of the earth is the distance around 
it.” ‘#amiliar,’ perhaps, but as far from ‘clear’ as possible. 
Again, ‘‘ Manufacturing is the art of adapting natural productions 
to the uses of man.”’ And once more, “‘ Our own country, so well 
supplied with noble lakes, rivers, and harbors, contains many great 
commercial cities, which exhibit the advantages of a fortunate posi- 
tion.”’ The last line, if not very clear to the young learner, may 
help to teach him how to say a common thing in many big words. 
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This introduction abounds in definitions; some good and needful, 
others poor and needless. Many of them are no definitions to the 
child of ten or eleven who is forced to commit them to memory. 
Swelling adjectives, even when sweetened with a picture of a massy 
globe flanked by two groups of domestic paragons, are what no child 
should have to swallow at the very entrance to his book. It is a 
radical mistake to force this indigestible rubbish on him. He might 
as well take a lesson in Hottentot or Choctaw. Colorless words 
paint nothing toa child. That geographical definition is good which 
rests on the objects of his simple experience, which can at once be 
tested by the map, or which can be otherwise illustrated by the 
teacher. ‘Those geographical definitions are bad that only add to an 
unknown thing an appendage of unknown words. Such definitions 
stand in the way of observation. In the order of nature the child 
sees the thing before he understands it, or rather he understands it 
by seeing it. Show him an island on his map, and then you may 
give him the formal definition. That is the natural and impressive 
order. The ‘“ Description of Countries’? contains many sound and 
solid facts, which certainly we would not expunge; but children 
cannot profitably learn such things in the lump. Nothing evaporates 
so fast. For the lowest classes the map questions are the chief thing ; 
the Introduction and Description may be worked in as the scholar 
is found able to bear them. Such a method is the fairest test of 
the book. The book-maker has a right to rely more or less on the 
good judgment of the teacher who is to use it. He must be judged 
by what a discreet teacher can do with it. In dealing with such 
books a very large discretion should be left to the teacher. When 
Examination day comes, his classes should be rated according to 
their real and intelligent acquaintance with the subject. Were our 
teachers thoroughly free from anxiety on this head, they would 
wish and expect to receive more credit for the true proficiency 
of their scholars than for their glib recital of half-understood 
or misunderstood phrases. No branch of study more requires the 
guidance of an original, ingenious, and versatile mind than geo- 
graphy. No branch of study is more often taught and learned, if 
the tree may be judged by much of its fruit (even in college years), 
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in a dry and dogged way. ‘The maps are the main instrument with 
the young classes. Behind them there is immense room for a ready 
teacher to bring in apt and interesting information. The text-book 
now in use is amply furnished in this way; and we are persuaded 
that by dropping some heavy matter and deferring some to a riper 
age of the children, another substantial saving of time may be 
effected. 

We have sketched out a rude plan. But we think we have shown 
the possibility of reducing the work in the Grammar Schools within 
a briefer period. Now what shall be done with our gains? With 
more room in the High School they might enable us to take in a 
younger class of pupils. But as it is, they clear the way for the 
introduction of branches of study even into the Grammar Schools, 
hitherto entirely out of the question. Experience must determine 
the choice of these. But one of the first claimants would be Physical 
Geography. Without it the study of geography is in danger of 
becoming fragmentary and loose. Tio make geography fruitful, it 
should be begun early, carried forward slowly, discharged of verbal 
lumber, capped with Physical Geography, and never entirely dropped, 
no matter how far advanced the student may consider himself. We 
have gaid, ‘‘ capped with Physical Geography ;”’ and yet he is a 
poor teacher who does not lay the foundation of map study in keen 
and close observation of the natural features of the earth’s surface. 
Geographical facts are easily forgotten, because, as often collected, 
they lack a bond of association. ‘There are bonds, however, — the 
chief of which are natural science and history. If the former is 
taken into service, and the latter is taught with a perpetual and 
inexorable draught both on Natural and Political Geography, the 
study will be much more successfully pursued than it otherwise ~ 
could be. 

If this addition, or others that will really enlarge and enrich the 
course of study im our Grammar Schools, can be made to the present 
list (and we think that the little economies mentioned above will 
afford an opening wedge), those who do not go beyond these schools 
‘will take into the world a better outfit, and the High School will 
receive its new-comers at a more advanced stage of knowledge, and 
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be able to give them a more complete education than heretofore. 
And even those scholars, whose stay in the school must be short, 
will work to more profit. But whatever changes may be made will - 
tend to two objects; to fit our young people in the best way for 
the places they are likely to fill, and to rouse and nerve them, so 
that they may stand and go alone when they have done with their 
regular teachers. 

But after all, with due allowance for the material he works on, 
the school is made by the teacher. It bears his stamp and seal. 
The Committee may scheme and plan, but the schoolmaster alone 
can make what is really of any value in their schemes and plans take 
root. We know how much the best efforts of the best teachers are 
limited by the necessary routine of each day, and the close pressure 
of large and numerous classes on their time. But we are glad to 
see that they are able to bear up against these obstacles, and to 
break in some degree the level of their work. One or more of the 
masters are interesting themselves in the etymology of words, as 
throwing light on their meaning and use; another presses upon us 
the necessity of more definite attention to articulation. While the 
race after novelties will ruin any school, there is no school that will 
not profit by occasional novelty in the manner and details pf the 
instruction. It may be worth while now and then to get a spark by 
cutting off the regular flow of the current. A quick, piercing, unex- 
pected question will sometimes startle a boy into thinking, who would 
otherwise comfortably drowse over a lesson which he had (as he 
supposed) sufficiently learned, and had filed away in a dark pigeon- 
hole of his memory. 


In closing this Report, we would call the attention of the municipal 
authorities to the present arrangements, for the care of the school-houses. 
Two or three years ago this was taken from the Committee and trans- 
ferred to the Aldermen of the City. The Committee were thus 
relieved. of not the most agreeable part of their labors. So far as any 
matter of patronage or of compensation to the persons put in charge 
of the buildings is concerned, it is of little consequence in what hands 
the power is lodged. But it is obvious, that the every-day wants of 
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the schools are more likely to be promptly and steadily looked after 
by those whose business it is to visit the schools, and who are in con- 
stant communication with the teachers, than by those to whom these 
things are rather out of the line of their usual official duties. In 
confirmation of this view, and not by way of complaint, we may 
venture respectfully to hint, that pressing necessities have not, in 
all cases, been attended to, even when urged by the joint importunity 


of teachers and Committee. 
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SUMMARY. 
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REPORT, 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


FOR THE MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1864. 


It is pleasant to begin this Report with the consciousness that one 
of the subjects which have for some years past weighed heavily upon 
the minds of the overseers of the public Schools of Cambridge has 
been finally disposed of, and disposed of in the only way which could 
discharge the School Committee of the task of reiterating the remon- 
strances and appeals of former years. ‘The City Government, in the 
course of the past year, yielding to accumulating convictions of duty, 
decided that a new High School-house should be built. Having 
once come to this decision, they acted with a liberality which in such 
-a case was the only true wisdom. ‘The School Committee, the master 
of the High School and his assistant, and others who had taken an 
interest in this matter, were invited to study the plans, and to suggest 
defects and improvements, and it will not be the fault of those who 
are charged with the spending of the public money, if the new build- 
ing fails to give satisfaction in size, arrangement, and appointments. 
But one thing remained to wish, and that was a location at the swm- 
mit instead of the foot of the hill. An apprehension that a measure 
of such pressing necessity might fail when at the very point of success 
forbade the Committee to insist pertinaciously on a question of second- 
ary importance. It is a matter of common observation that a habit 
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of giving away money is formed like other habits, and that those who 
have most frequently contributed to useful and benevolent enterprises 
are the very men to go to when more money is wanted. It was per- 
haps for this reason that the great expenses imposed by the war did 
not prevent the City Government from undertaking that costly build- 
ing which in times of peace seemed too great a burden for our 
treasury. It subtracts nothing from their generosity that our 
finances have been so skilfully managed during the past year, that 
the large appropriation made for the High School will not be sensibly 
felt. 

The reasons which made this new School-house necessary were 
fully set forth by the School Committee a year ago. We require a 
school which shall furnish an advanced education to girls and boys. 
We also need a Classical School to prepare boys for college. Until 
the past year the arrangements of our High School have been such 
as to sacrifice, to a certain degree, the interests of the many who do 
not go to college, to those of the few who do. This manifest absurd- 
ity could not be entirely removed until a building was furnished, 
large enough not only to hold the pupils bodily (though the present 
building is not large enough even for that), but also to admit of a 
proper distribution of the various classes in separate rooms. It is not 
meant, of course, that the evils in the former arrangement of the High 
School would correct themselves, if ample accommodations were 
afforded. There was a defect in the system, and the attention of the 
School Committee has this year, as before, been occupied with a con- 
sideration of the reforms and improvements required. 

During the year a plan was digested and adopted by which the 
College course is separated from the High School course, except in 
those particulars in which the studies of both are necessarily coinci- 
dent. Whatever may be the general opinion, now or hereafter, as to 
the judiciousness of the plan of study laid down in the High School 
course, it can no longer be said that it is made subordinate to the 
College course. It embraces no more than, in the opinion of the 
Committee, it is desirable for all children to study whose worldly cir- 
cumstances permit them to remain at school the necessary time. Some 
will object to Latin and French, some will object to the Physical 
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Sciences. Some will say that girls need to be ‘ prepared for do- 
mestic life,’’ and some that boys should be ‘“ prepared for business.” 
Fortunately, the greater part of our people are capable of understand- 
ing that a high cultivation of the mind and taste, and a moderate 
acquaintance with Science, History, and the two most useful foreign 
languages, do eminently fit men and women to perform their part in 


life, “justly, skilfully, and magnanimously,”’ 


and with more pleasure 
and advantage to themselves and to the world. But while almost all 
admit the general proposition, not a few will seek to neutralize all its 
potency by objecting to the parts of a liberal scheme of education. 
This or that study, it is said, has no special relation to a young per- 
son’s proposed career. Opinions, indeed, are various as to the com- 
parative advantages to be derived from the study of Languages, for 
instance, or of the Physical Sciences. But it is clear, that neither 
the children who are the subjects of education, nor for the most part 
their parents, are competent to adjudge such questions. 

Considerable trouble is occasioned to the High School Committee 
and Teachers by frequent applications for an excuse from some part 
of the prescribed course. When such applications have been 
grounded on health so feeble or delicate as to require indulgence, a 
remission has been granted, though not without a physician’s certifi- 
cate to the necessity. But such reasons as a want of taste for a par- 
ticular branch, or its inutility in that line of life which a pupil expects 
to follow, can never be admitted; because, nothing is put into the 
course which requires a peculiar taste, and because the preparation for 
life at which we aim is a general and not a special one. It has been 
the wish of the School Committee to devise a scheme of study for the 
High School which shall be truly liberal, without very much tran- 
scending the wants that are felt by the people, and one which shall be 
rational both in the choice and the order of the studies. The working 
of the plan will undoubtedly suggest alterations. ‘To derive much 
benefit from the High School course, the pupils should remain three 
years. No plan can be contrived by which those who want only one 
or two years of higher education can study those branches which 
would be most useful to them; unless we sacrifice those who seek a 
more thorough training. The course of the fourth year will especially 
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answer the wants of those who intend to become Teachers, though not 
devised for them alone. 

The utility of our High School might be greatly increased if the 
children could enter at an earlier age, the boys especially. Boys 
who are not intended for college grow restless when they approach 
the age of seventeen, and many think that by that time a boy must 
begin the business he is to follow. Our Grammar School course 
really embraces no more than every citizen who has the privilege of 
voting should know, however humble his calling or place in society. 
It would seem that boys of moderate intelligence might complete it at 
the age of twelve. If this were done, a great many more would be 
willing to go into the High School, and a larger proportion of these 
would remain for three or even four years. We desire to call the 
attention of the Grammar School masters to this subject, and to sug- 
gest it as a matter of praiseworthy emulation that they shall strive to 
send as many pupils as possible to the High School, and to send 
boys as young as twelve or thirteen. Perhaps the obstacle which has 
hitherto been in the way has been the bad classification of the Lower 
Schools, the cumbrous system which has kept the children in a 
school a year or more behind their real advancement and ability. 

And here we are glad to say that the reform in this matter which 
was suggested in the last Annual Report has been attempted. The 
grades of the Lower Schools have been reduced from four to two, by 
consolidating the Middle Schools with the Grammar Schools, and the 
Alphabet with the Primary. By this arrangement it is hoped that 
much time will be saved, and it is certain that none can be lost, as 
before was done, in passing from the first to the second grade, and 
from the third to the fourth. But to secure all the improvement that 
is desired, it is necessary that all the scholars should be promoted as 
rapidly as possible, and that the brighter ones should never be 
allowed, still less compelled, to wait for the regular promotion of the 
class. If the teachers are made to understand that their success will 
be estimated more by the number of the promotions which have been 
made from their classes than by the appearance of those who are left 
on Examination-Day, they will be encouraged to urge their pupils on 
faster. And by urging we mean no injurious pressure. A brisk and 
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lively march, straight onward, is much healthier for the children than 
dull lagging, with much repetition of a too familiar round which has 
nothing to task the mind or stimulate the curiosity. It is to be feared 
that bad habits of inattention have often been formed in the Lower 
Schools, and perhaps a total disgust for study conceived, when the 
children have been kept back from promotion, — an evil greater than 
the mere loss of time. ) 
_ Besides reducing the number of grades in the inferior schools, the 
Committee have introduced a uniform classification, dividing all the 
Grammar Schools into six classes, and the Primary into four besides 
the Alphabet Class. For each class in both schools they have pre- 
scribed a definite course of study, so that henceforth the degree of 
advancement of the children in any class will be nearly the same 
at the same time in all the schools. 

With respect to the Primary Schools, the subject that now most 
requires attention is the insufficient accommodation provided for them. 
In not a few cases these schools are extremely crowded; the children 
have, for want of other places, been obliged to sit in the windows, 
and on the teacher’s platform, and the number has been much too 
large to admit of good management. The High School being pro- 
vided for, no expensive School-house will be required for a considera- 
ble time. But not a few Primary School-houses will be required 
during the ensuing year. It is suggested that these should be of a 
uniform plan, should be adapted for not more than eighty children, 
under a single teacher, and should be distributed over the City with 
careful reference to the wants of the population. The youngest 
children should obviously have their school nearest to their home. 
Many evils arise when the Primary Schools are established under the 
same roof as the Grammar Schools. ‘The young children frequently 
receive very rough treatment from the larger boys, and a great deal 
of time is lost or spoiled by the noise made during the times of recess, 
which cannot be the same for all the children in the building. As 
the Grammar Schools increase it will be wise to withdraw such Pri- 
mary Schools as may now be in connection with them, and to transfer 
them to separate buildings. But a few model Primary School-houses 
should be immediately built, to receive the overflowings of those 
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schools which are most crowded. The expense of all which will be 
required this coming year will not be so large as to grieve the most 
unwilling tax-payer. 

A very slight addition to the cost of maintaining the schools will be 
occasioned by an increase in the salaries of the teachers, which has 
been made necessary by the advance in the prices of the necessities 
of life. The salaries of our teachers must be regarded as on the 
whole low for times of low prices; but the increased cost of provisions, 
fuel, and clothing, has made them altogether imsufficient for com- 
fortable present support, not to speak of saving for the future. It 1s 
true that our teachers ought to bear their part in the burden and 
sacrifices attending the war, but there is some limit both to what 
they ought to bear and can bear, and that part of the community who 
demand a large increase of pay for their goods or their labor, should be 
the last to complain if the public authorities come to the aid of those 
who are precluded from righting themselves. A very moderate in- 
crease in the pay of most of our teachers has therefore been made ; 
by no means so much as they might without unreasonableness lay 
claim to, but sufficient to afford them some relief. 

The discipline of our schools is on the whole satisfactory, and it is 
on the whole maintained by wise and gentle means. ‘This is a matter 
in which precise positive regulations cannot be laid down for the 
teachers. Certain things may be prohibited, certain things may be 
put in the class of rare and exceptional expedients. Corporal punish- 
ment is of the latter kind— some would say of the other. By anew 
regulation, our teachers are required, when they think it necessary 
to resort to this means of control, ‘‘ to make and preserve a statement 
in writing of the nature of the offence and the severity of the punish- 
ment,”’ and this statement is subject to the inspection of the Sub- 
Committee of the school. This measure was adopted quite as much 
for the protection of the teachers as for that of the scholars. Vague 
and extravagant complaints have been sometimes made by parents, 
which it is for the interest of the teachers to be able to refute by a 
definite sort of evidence. Many parents who are not accustomed to 
govern their children at all, cry out against a slight whipping as an 
outrage ; others make no resistance, and are content with calling 


corporal punishment barbarous. ‘To speak frankly upon this subject 
is hardly safe. It is granted that whipping is altogether wrong as a 
discipline for girls, and should be resorted to with boys only as a last 
resource. ‘l'o go further is to fall into sentimentalism and folly. 
How shall a frequent and stubborn offender be managed? We sup- 
pose persuasion to have been exhausted, we suppose him hardened to 
shame. Some say, send him to his parents for discipline. That is 
frequently of no avail. Shall we then expel him from the school ? 
But perhaps he is indifferent to the school, or would be glad to be 
free from it. At any rate schooling is exactly what he most needs, 
and, unless he is corrupting other pupils, he should not hastily be con- 
signed to hopeless ignorance and bad ways. Many speak as severely 
against the punishment of “‘ keeping after school” as of whipping 
itself; and certainly it is sheer injustice to require a teacher to give 
up his time for this purpose ; and bad policy besides, since the regular 
duties are exhausting enough, and some refreshment must be had. 
Considering all this, who will say that a kind of punishment which is 
the only effectual one in some cases, should be absolutely forbidden ? 
Let the punishment be private, let it be so moderate that the pain 
- shall soon be over, lét it never be inflicted in anger, and, as a matter 
of course, let it be avoided when avoided it can be. That is as far 
as with our present light we are prepared to go. 

We regret very much to be obliged to say, that some few of our 
teachers have shown that they require the regulation we are discuss- 
ing, as a check, by the way in which they have evaded it. Giving 
to corporal punishment the narrow sense of whipping, they have 
resorted to other much more painful forms of discipline, some of them, 
if report says true, absolutely cruel. We take this occasion to say 
that no such punishments, and no such teachers, will be tolerated in 
our schools. If it has been through fear of the Committee that they 
have done this, they have made a double mistake. They require to 
be forewarned of other things that they should fear, and shee cer- 
tainly cannot escape the censure of the Committee. 

An oyverstrained concern about the opinion of the School Committee 
gives rise to many evils. It is perhaps a little odd that the imspectors 
and examiners of the schools should have to admonish the teachers 
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not to have too much regard to their judgment ; but as long as teach- 
ers hold their offices by an annual election, such a warning will not 
be out of place. We repeat the exhortation so often given before, — 
let not the teachers think so much of Examination-Day as of their 
every-day work; let them attend to that zealously and faithfully, and 
they may safely abide the consequences. And we may perhaps profit- 
ably address a parallel admonition to one another, and to our suc- 
cessors, that a teacher’s fidelity and capacity are less satisfactorily 
tested by a brilliant show at the Annual Examination, than by re- 
peated observations made at informal visits. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
JANUARY 1, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
1864. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. 


JAN. 1, 1864. 

High School, Mr. W. J. Rolfe, $1,800 218 
“¢ W. F. Bradbury, 1,400 
_ “ Ferdinand Bocher, 200 
Miss Mary F. Peirce, 550 
“¢  Rutharia Bates, 550 
| Caroline Child, | 500 
“¢ Lucy E. Shepard, | 500 

Allston Grammar, | Mr. B. W. Roberts, 1,200 475 
Miss Matilda Morse, S75 
Esther M. Noyes, 375 
“« 6. B. Winnett, 375 
er) MEM. Damon, 375 
“ H. L. Ladd, 325 
“ Sarah H. Page, 375 
«Mary E. Andrews, 825 
“ §. J. Binney, 325 
“© Sarah M. Gray, 375 

Harvard ‘“ Mr. A. B. Magoun, 1,200 275 
Miss Catharine Richardson, 375 
esis. HA. Dodge; 375 
| “ <A. H. Wellington, 375 
“¢ Mary E. Wyeth, 375 
Mrs. Lydia S. King, 375 

Putnam : Mr. Francis Cogswell, 1,200 260 
Miss 8S. M. Burnham, 375 
“ Adelaide E. Reed, 375 
“A. B. Josselyn, 375 
“© Maria Spare, 375 
“ Frances E. Putnam, 325 

Shepard ‘“ Mr. C. M. Dinsmoor, 1,200 189 
Miss B. T. Capen, 375 
Mrs. L. P. Works, 375 
Miss Abby E. Worcester, 375 
“ C. C. Whitaker, 375 

Thorndike “ Mr. R. H. Fletcher, 1,200 258 
| Miss A. W. Averill, 375 
“ XK. B. Dyer, S75 
“6M. A. Martin, 375 
“6A. C. Stewart, 375 
“© E. M. Taylor, 375 

Washington “ Mr. Daniel Mansfield, 1,200 328 
Miss L. A. Downing, 375 
“ 6E. R. Hyde, 375 
“ F. J. Reed, 325 
“© A. M. Ireson, 375 
“ C. P. Green, 375 
| «« M. H. Clarence, 8375 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


Webster Grammar, | 
| Miss E. K. Brackett, 


Allston Primary, 


Amory 
Boardman 
Bridge 
Broadway 


City 
Craigie 
Dana 
Dunster 
Eastern 
Gannett 
Harvard 
Lechmere 


Mason 


Otis 


Putnam 
Sargent 


Shepard 


Thorndike 


Washington 


Webster 


“ 


12 


TEACHERS. 


Mr. A. C. Smith, 


pete LORS Biel or haley wy qr 
“  E. D. Fisher, 
“Jane Dallinger, 
“¢ Abby M. Webb, 
Se Aris Till 
«LL. D. Bullard, 


Miss S. J. A. Davis, 


«Mary L. Tower, 

“« Emeline Sparrow, 
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“ E. E. Dallinger, 
Mrs. A. M. Harrod, 
Miss C. M. Brown, 

“ EE. M. Valentine, 

H.-A. Butler; 

“ C. G. Kenniston, 

«¢  Tsabel L. Barry, 

“¢ Edith A. Barry, 

oS. 15, VV altt, 

“© Amelia Pasco, 

‘6M. A. Coburn, ‘ 

“ F. E. Pendexter, 
. F. Emerson, 

aati 


. Bowen, 


Mrs. Abby S. Taylor, 
Miss S. D. Mitchell, 
“LB TAs Fo! Pendexter, 


on 
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ma 
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. E. Burdakin, 
. S. Gould, 

. E. Priest, 

ee White, 

. A. Thomas, 
. M. Webb, 
riadne Blish, 
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SALARY. 


NO. OF SCHOLARS, 
JAN. 1, 1864. 


415 


265 


234 


TEACHER OF Music, Mr. Nathan Lincoln, $1,000. 


SUMMARY. 


gs of pupils in High School, 
sé ae Schoola 
oe ae Primary Schools, 


‘he of pupils in High School, 
sc Old Cambridge, 


“ a Cambridgeport, 
66 66 East Cambridge, 
“ “ North Cambridge, 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School, : : . ; : $5,500 


Grammar Schools, . : ‘ ‘ 23,475 
Primary Schools, . ; : : : 12,456 
Music, . : : : : : 1,000 

$42,425 


Number of pupils Pg ae to Public Schools, January 1, 1864, 
sé oe 6c 66 6c 1863, 


Increase during the year, 


oe of pupils, 1860, . Ec Sa ; 272 
se 1861, : ; : 172 

« MRL SGD Tamrac coger el 1-969 

“ “ 1863, Dees 226 


Number of Schools, 29: Number of Teachers, 99. 
Cost, per pupil, for instruction, $8.35. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


FOR THE MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1865, 


THE completion and opening of the new High School-house, 
though made at the time the occasion for a special public celebra- 
tion, is an event of so much importance to education, and of so 
much credit to the government and people of Cambridge, that it 
calls for renewed congratulations now that the School Committee 
come to make their Annual Report. It may long be remembered 
and told with just pride, that when a war was raging, of such mo- 
mentous consequence as to throw into the background every other 
concern, — a war bringing with it pecuniary burdens and difficulties 
hitherto unknown,— Cambridge, while coming up promptly and 
fully to all the demands of the country, made more generous pro- 
vision than ever before for the interests of the rising generation. 
The new School-house is, we believe, all that can be desired. The 
architecture is handsome, the grounds ample, the rooms spacious, 
lofty, and well-lighted, the interior finish and the furniture solid 
and in good taste. The arrangements for warmth and ventilation 
are excellent, and everything possible has been done for the health 
and comfort of the pupils. In short, the whole style of the building 
is thoroughly liberal without the least extravagance ; and the School 
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Committee would again tender their thanks to the City Government 
for its munificence, and to the Committee on Public Property and 
the Superintendent of the work, for the fidelity and largeness of 
spirit with which they executed their trust. 

The new High School was opened on September 1st. The old 
building has been assigned to a department of the Harvard Gram- 
mar School, formerly kept in Wait’s Hall, and to the Primary 
School formerly called the Amory Primary. The Amory School- 
house, which had been used for one of the classes of the High ~ 
School, as well as for the Primary School just mentioned, has been 
removed to Columbia Street, and is now called the Gannett School- 
house. 

During the summer vacation, the Bridge School-house was en- 
larged. No Primary School-houses have been built during the 
year, though one or two have been grievously wanted. We renew 
. the suggestion made by the School Committee of the last year,’ 
that henceforth the Primary School-houses should be of a uniform 
and well-considered plan. The sooner Primary Schools are trans- 
ferred from Grammar School-houses to separate buildings, the better 
it will be for all parties. We earnestly recommend that a model 
School-house be at once built in the First Ward, for the Quincy 
Primary School, now kept in the vestry of the Baptist Church on 
Kirkland street, and also one in the Fourth Ward, somewhere on 
the Western Avenue. 

There have been many changes in the Teachers in the course 
of the year, with only a very slight merease in the number. Mr. 
Dinsmoor, the very capable and successful master of the Shepard 
Grammar School, has resigned his position, and Mr. Malcolm W. 
Tewksbury has been appointed in his place. Mr. J. A. Gillett, 
recently graduated at Harvard College with much distinction, was 
appointed a Sub-master in the High School at the beginning of 
the school-year. Since his appointment, it has been necessary to 
add another female teacher to the corps of instructors in that school, 
which now consists of three men and four women. Several valuable 
additions have been made to the Grammar and Primary School 
female teachers, many from the list of accepted candidates who 


stood highest at an examination for teachers held last February. 
We regret to say that several valuable teachers have also been 
lost, in consequence of the inferiority of our salaries to those offered 
_ elsewhere. 

The salaries paid to the assistant teachers in the Primary Schools 
at the beginning of this year, were two hundred and twenty-five 
and two hundred and fifty dollars, for which sum it was difficult to 
procure board. All our teachers were very much pinched. A mod- 
erate addition was voted by the Committee at the end of last year, 
but not to take effect until the beginning of the second quarter. It 
was the intention of the Committee to make a further advance at 
the beginning of another year, should the price of living continue so 
very high, and this has now been done. The masters of the Gram- 
mar Schools are to receive fifteen hundred dollars the present year, 
and the assistant teachers four hundred and fifty dollars. Fifteen 
hundred dollars is very much less than is earned by many journey- 
_ men mechanics; four hundred and fifty dollars could be easily earned 
at a sewing-machine. It is very clear that the pay of our teachers is 
still low. 

Not much is required to be said in this report concerning the Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools. It seems to be agreed, that the effect 
of annexing the former Middle Schools to the Grammar Schools has 
been good. In order to derive the highest benefit from the new classi- 
fication, and to expedite the passage of the pupils through the various 
grades of schools, it is necessary that the training in the Primary 
Schools should be more thorough than it sometimes is. One of the 
most experienced of our Grammar masters has recommended ‘that . 
there should be a formal examination, on a uniform principle, for 
admission to the Grammar Schools; not for the purpose of keeping 
scholars back, but to raise the standard of the lower, schools. A 
comparison of the results of two or three such examinations would, 
with proper allowance for the quality of the children, furnish a fair 
test of the relative efficiency of the Primary teachers, and might do 
something to bring those schools nearer to an equality of excellence 
than they now are. ‘The salary of the principal teachers in the 
Primary Schools is now the same as that of the assistant teachers in 
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the Grammar Schools, and they should feel that their office is in 
every respect as dignified, as useful, and also as responsible. 

The Grammar Masters complain that truancy and irregularity of 
attendance have been almost unexampled this last year. The evil 
increases, not unnaturally, with the increase of pupils of foreign 
birth. Irish parents are continually asking that their children may be 
excused from school one day in the week, to earn a trifle, or keeping 
them away without leave. The plea of hard times is plausible, but a 
habit of irregularity is thus established which perhaps explains much 
of the increased truancy. We can suggest no general expedient 
which will reach the mischief. The law must be enforced against 
hardened offenders: in other cases an effort must be made to make 
the parents comprehend the importance of education, and the inex- 
pediency of sacrificing regular habits and the improvement of the 
mind for the small pittance earned by driving cattle on market , 
day. | 
Reading is thought to have received less attention in our schools of 
late years than formerly. It is possible that, a high degree of excel- 
lence having been obtained in this branch of instruction, the vigilance 
of the school committee has relaxed; that they have turned their 
thoughts to other matters and have exacted less in this, until a very 
slow and unperceived declension has at last become sensible. Our 
young teachers have seldom prepared themselves for teaching read- 
ing by special study before entering upon their work; but such a 
preparation is necessary, and all’of them who have not done so already 
should be advised to seek the aid of some competent and experienced 
instructer. This remark is intended to apply as much to Primary 
School teachers as to others. Perhaps they may discover a way by 
which the strange, monotonous, indescribable chant of the new begin- 
ner may be changed into a natural and intelligent style of reading. 
We are happy to say that: something is already domg in the High 
School. Mr. Thomas Lee, of Boston, who has interested himself in 
the improvement of the students of our college in this particular, 
has recently, at the suggestion of Prof. Bowen, provided also for a 
course of lessons in reading for the teachers of that school, and has 
given the sum of fifty dollars to be distributed in prizes next summer 
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to those pupils who shall appear, on public competition, to be the best 
readers. 

The desire expressed by the School Committee last year that a 
larger number of pupils might resort to the High School has been 
gratified. The school has now 271 pupils, an important gain 
compared with 218, the number in the school twelve months ago. 
A class of 112 entered in September. It should be said that the con- 
ditions of entering were made as easy as possible, and the mere 
circumstance of the opening of a new school-house may have given 
us some pupils who would otherwise not have come. We now offer, 
besides a Classical or College Course, a proper English or High School 
Course, and also a Short Course of two years, which is designed to 
embrace the studies most useful for boys who are unable or unwilling 
to remain for the whole term of the school. With nearly* every 
material facility, a full and admirable corps of teachers, and the ar- 
rangements we have described to meet the wants of all classes of 
our young people, it seems reasonable to expect a -considerable 
increase (relative to the population) of pupils in this school. We 
trust that the Grammar masters will always do everything in their 
power to induce their scholars, especially those who show the most 
aptitude for learning, to continue’ their studies in the High School. 

We notice with pleasure that the new class is composed about 
equally of boys and girls, there being fifty-five of the former and 
fifty-seven of the latter. The number of boys has been of late only 
little more than half that of the girls in the Fourth class, and one 
third in the other classes. The proportions at present are nearly 1, 
$, 2, 3; in 1860 and 1861 they were nearly 3, 4,3,%. The change 
is auspicious. The average age of the boys in the new class is 
fourteen years, nine months; of the girls, fifteen years and three 
months. ) 

The number of pupils who entered this year for the Two Years 
course was twenty-one ; all boys but two. This number is less than one 
fifth of all those that entered. We were much gratified that so many 


* The qualification is made necessary by the want of a proper philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, which we hope will be furnished before long. 
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preferred the longer English course, though extremely glad to provide 
for the wants of every kind of pupils. With this-view, we are trying” 
the experiment of an advanced class, for girls who wish to continue 
a year longer in the school, for the purpose of pursuing the German 
language, or of reviewing any of the regular studies. There have ~ 
been twenty in this advanced class; seventeen studying German, nine 
French, one Latin with the First Class, in addition to German and 
French, and one Rhetoric and Chemistry with lower classes. The 
number is at present fifteen. Whether this class shall be continued 
another year is a matter for future consideration. 

The number of scholars sent to College from our High School has 
been six for each of the last two years, and the number for next 
year is expected to be eight, which is at present the average of the 
three higher College classes. 

It is with regret that we learn that the proportion of children of 
foreign parentage who seek a higher education is exceedingly small. 
We are assured, indeed, that it has not been unusual for Irish chil- 
dren to go through the whole course; but there is only one pupil of 
that race in the school at present. Children of foreign extraction 
should receive peculiar encouragement to go into the High School, 
both from the Grammar Masters and from the School Committee. 

The School Committee have given much time this year, as also the 
last, to the arranging and perfecting of the English course of study 
for the High School. The scheme drawn up last year gave rise to 
some practical difficulties. It has been revised and adapted to our 
new circumstances; and, though in the working imperfections may 
appear, and improvements suggest themselves, we are confident that 
the course, as now established, will give general satisfaction when it 
has been fairly tried. The history of the school for the last thirteen 
years shows too many changes. During this time there were three 
quite distinct courses of study, no one of which was long adhered to, 
and counting combinations and modifications, it may be said that 
there were not less than eight courses of study, for what was called the 
English Department. In 1851 and 1852, no Latin was required, and 
Physical Science was a prominent study. For the next three years, 
all the Latin studied by the College class was required of the whole 
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School, and the Physical Sciences were not taken up till the middle 
-of the third year. . Then we have a course in which the amount of 
Latin is somewhat reduced; but some English studies which had 
formed a redeeming feature of the ultra-classical course are dropped 
or reduced to insignificance. It is plain that there must have been 
great differences in theoretical views among those who successively 
had the control of the school, and it is also plain that no one of these 
systems was subjected to the test of experience. We trust that the 
course now laid down may remain undisturbed in its essential points 
for at least a few years. Founded upon no extravagant theory, and 
neither neglecting nor giving preéminence to any one kind of study, 
it seems not likely to excite violent prejudice, except on the part of 
those who think that the minds of the young, to be well trained, must 
be trained only in one direction. 

We will now give, in a tabular form, the Complete Course and the 
Shorter Course of English studies in their present shape. 
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A comparison of the proportion of study allotted to the various 
branches, in the course in use in 1861, and in that lately established, 
will bring out clearly both the characteristics of our present scheme 
and the changes which have been introduced. 


1861. 
Recitations in Latin, 630, or 26 per cent. 
4 _ Mathematics, 600, “ 24 “ 
i French, BLOS $6 ee 20. ase 
English, SOO iA, i oe re 
44 Physics, aT Oh. ated sae 
History, AC... ie es ans ee 


| 2,020 
Mathematics and“Latin, 49 per cent. 
Mathematics, Latin, and French, 69 per cent. nearly. 


1864. 
Recitations in Mathematics, 462, or 183 per cent. 
‘§ Latin, 456, “* 18 rs 
s English, 444, “ 173 as 
: Physics, 420, “ 16% es 
s French, 372, “ 143 : 
s History, &c., 366, “ 14% ae 


2,020 
Mathematics and Latin, 362 per cent. 
Mathematics, Latin, and French, 51 per cent. nearly. 


An opinion prevails somewhat extensively that too much work 
‘is required of the pupils in the High School, and there is also an 
impression that the amount of work required is now greater than it 
used to be. With respect to this last point we can say decidedly 
that, so far from more being required now than formerly, the con- 
trary is true; that the tasks imposed are not only less, but very 
considerably less. The question remains, however, whether -too 
much is not still required; and it is therefore necessary that we 
should state distinctly how much study we exact, and how much 
we find to be given. 
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The pupils of the High School spend in school, during the first 
five days of the week, two hours and a half in recitation, and 
one hour and three quarters in study. They are expected to 
study two hours each of these five days out of school, except- 
ing the boys of the higher College classes, who may, it is judged, 
safely be required to study as much as three. Two hours of study 
is all that can be required of girls, who do not take as much 
active exercise as boys, and have also domestic occupations which 
boys have not. We may fairly demand, however, that these two 
‘hours shall be faithfully spent, away from distractions, and with 
real concentration of the mind. ‘This rule is made for the average 
of girls, and assumes the possession of an average amount both 
of health and of mental capacity. ‘There are pupils in the school 
who are not up to the average in either respect. We are will- 
ing to remit a portion of the studies in every case when a phy- 
sician so advises, and have actually excused one sixth of the three 
upper classes from one of the three daily lessons. In so doing, 
we do not, as has been said, practically confess that our rule is too 
hard. The rule is made for the majority, and it is not strange 
that so large a number as the sixth we excuse should be in the 
minority as to health or strength. 

These are our general views and principles, to which we have 
nothing to add, except that we recognize with all rational people such 
truisms as the paramount importance of health, and that it is wise 
to be on the safe side and to be satisfied with too little rather than 
run the risk of demanding too much. But we think, while admitting 
and proclaiming these obvious maxims, that there are one or two others 
which it may be well to join with them. The intellectual education of 
a child is of importance enough to be pursued seriously and steadily. 
It is not of Jess consequence than amusement, but is a child’s principal 
business. Health cannot be preserved without bodily exercise, and 
the habits of a child in respect to exercise are not much under the con- 
trol of the schoolmaster. Health may be injured as much by exposure 
to the night air, and by late hours at parties and consequent insuffi- 
cient sleep, as by evening study, and injury received through indul- 
gence in pleasure is often set down to the account of school tasks. 

While we hold to these last principles, as well as to the others con- 
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cerning the importance of health, and think our people in danger of 
running into one extreme as well as another, we did not neglect to 
institute an inquiry into the amount of study actually done by the 
pupils of the High School. The result was that we found that a con- 
siderable number of the girls in the First and Third Classes, and a few 
boys in the Second Class, were exceeding the proper limit, some of 
the girls largely. On inquiring into the length of the lessons set, 
they appeared to be very moderate: for example, the lessons of the 
Third Class, for a whole day, at the time the investigation was made, 
were only one proposition in Geometry, three pages in Chemistry, . 
and nine or ten lines in Cesar with the rules of Grammar. The 
lessons of the Second Class, at the same time, were from three to 
three and a half pages of Chemistry, one page of Roemer’s French 
Reader, and six or eight lines of Virgil with from a half to two thirds 
of a page of Prosody: those of the First Class, about three and a half 
pages of Chemistry, three pages of a French comedy, to be translated, 
and about four pages of the small school-edition of Blair’s Rhetoric. 
It is inexplicable that any child of ordinary intelligence should require 
for such tasks, besides an hour and three quarters in school, four or 
five hours at home. The only solutions of the puzzle are excessive 
ambition or conscientiousness, or a bad method of study. It is very 
possible that two or three hours of the time nominally spent over 
books is passed in contending with sleepiness or wandering of the 
mind, and such an occupation of time is of course as little beneficial to 
the mental faculties as it is to the health. Without waiting to explore 
the causes of the fact, the chairman of the Sub-Committee of the 
High School explained to the pupils the requirements of the school, 
forbade the excesses to which some of them were going, and desired . 
the teachers to do what they could to mitigate the evil, which, it will 
be observed, if the lessons are.so short, is not one that is easy to be 
reached. Subsequently the School Committee ordered, in conformity 
with the wishes of many of the parents of the pupils, that the High 
School should not be kept on Saturday. This measure will give some 
relief to the scholars, but the inquiry into excessive study must be 
pursued further, until a more satisfactory conclusion is attained. 
Instead of the examination of the High School formerly held at 
the end of the year, four quarterly examinations have been substi- 
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tuted, which, when the method in which they are conducted is under- 
stood, will be seen to be much less of a burden. The former annual 
examination was necessarily held at the end of the year, when the 
pupils were the most tired, and the weather was the most uncomfort- 
able, and it covered, of course, the studies of the whole year. The 
examinations are now to take place at the end of every term, and 
are to cover only the work of the term. Though there is still an ex- 
amination in the hot season, it is a comparatively very light one. The 
purpose of these examinations is to determine the fitness of the scholars 
. to go on with their classes, and indirectly, of course, to keep them 
well up to study. In determining the fitness for advancement, the 
marks given for the examination count but one third, and the marks 
received for the recitations during the preceding term for two 
thirds, and the aggregate to be attained in order to secure ad- 
vancement is fixed at a moderate figure. No more equitable way 
can be devised for keeping up the scholarship of the school, and it . 
is difficult to see how any meritorious pupil, or any judicious parent, 
can complain. Nevertheless, in the words-of the master of the 
school, ‘make the mode of promotion what you will, so long as 
scholars are put down when their parents want them put wp, there 
will be troubles and complaints.” 

We must not conclude this report without returning a grateful 
acknowledgment to those gentlemen and ladies of Cambridge who 
- presented to the High School, on the day of the dedication of the 
new building, a first-rate grand piano; nor without invoking for this 
school, and for all the others, a continuance of that cordial good-will 
and impartial supervision, on the part of the citizens, upon which their 
prosperity must alyays greatly depend. 

| Z. L. RAYMOND, Chairman ex officio. 
FRANCIS J. CHILD, 
HENRY W. MUZZEY, 
CHARLES A. SKINNER, 
W. W. WELLINGTON, 
HIRAM K. PERVEAR, 
JOHN B. TAYLOR, 
AMASA S. KELLY, 
SUMNER R. MASON, 


WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, 
JABEZ A. SAWYER, 


School Committee. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
JANUARY 1, 1865. 


NO. OF SCHOLARS, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. | "Jay. 1, 1865. 
High School, Mr. William J. Rolfe, $2,000 281 
“6 W. F. Bradbury, | 1,500 
“ Joseph A. Gillett, 1,100 
‘© Ferdinand Bocher, 200 
Miss Mary F. Peirce, 600 
“© Lucy E. Shepard, 600 
“ Caroline Child, 600 
“ Alice G. Hancock, 450 
“ Emma A. Scudder, 450 
Allston Grammar, | Mr. B. W. Roberts, 1,500 492 
Miss E. B. Winnett, 450 
‘“ M. M. Damon, 450 
“ Sarah H. Page, ° 450 
6 Mary E. Andrews, 450 
“ Sarah J. Binney, 450 
“© Sarah M. Gray, 450 
“ Ellen J. Hodges, 450 
“Therese A. Gillespie, 450 
“ EK. T. Dike, 450 
Harvard “ Mr. A. B. Magoun, 1,500 252 
Miss Catharine Richardson, 450 ' 
“¢ Helen A. Dodge, 450 
“A. H. Wellington, 450 
“© Mary E. Wyeth, 450 
Mrs. Lydia S. King, 450 
Putnam ~ Mr. Francis Cogswell, 1,500 272 
Miss 8. M. Burnham, 450 
* Adelaide KE. Reed, 450 
“A. B. Josselyn, 450 
“¢ Maria E. Spare, 450 
‘¢ Frances E. Putnam, 450 
Shepard “ Mr. M. W. Tewksbury, 1,300 211 
; Miss Abby E. Worcester, 450 
“ Kate C. Lowell, 450 
“¢ Emily A. Hanna, 450 
“© Olive.E. Fairbanks, 450 
Thorndike “ Mr. R. H. Fletcher, 1,500 261 
Miss Anna W. Averill, 450 
“ Eunice B. Dyer, 450 
“ 6M. A. Martin, 450 
‘¢ Anna C. Stewart, 450 
i “« E. M. Taylor, 450 
Washington “ Mr. Daniel Mansfield, - 1,500 303 
Miss L. A. Downing, 450 
“ Florence J. Reed, 450 | 
| “A. M. Ireson, 450 | 
“ Catharine P. Green, 450 | 
«Mary F. Porter, 450 / 
“ M. M. Nelson, 450 
Webster “ | Mr. A. C. Smith, 1,500 417 
Miss E. K. Brackett, 450 


“ CC. L. Bancroft, 450 
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TracHeER oF Music, Mr. Nathan Lincoln, $1,200 
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| JAN. 1, 1865. 
Webster rien Miss E. D. Fisher, 450 
Jane Dallinger, 450 
“Abby M. Webb, 450 
“ Harriet E. Hill, 450 
“« L. D. Bullard, 450 
|‘ Ariadne Blish, 450 
Allston Primary, | “ Mary F. Emerson, 450 143 
“ HK. A. Willard, 375 
Boardman “ |.“ C.M. Brown, 450 78 
Bridge + “  E. E. Dallinger, 450 73 
City 2 “ Etta S. Adams, 200 37 
Craigie + “« H. A. Butler, ‘450 120 
“ (C. E. Kenniston, 875 
Dana a “© sabel L. Barry, 450 125 
| Edith A. Barry, 375 
Dunster P: | & M. H. Clarence, 450 144 
| “ §S. B. Waitt, i 450 
Eastern . « M. A. Coburn, 450 122 
i E: Penton 450 
- Felton . “Emeline Sparrow, 450 98 
* §. Ellen Hearsey, 325 
Gannett a“ ‘“ Sarah J. Davis, 450 183 
. “© Mary G. Kelley, 875 
. “ Ellen M. Pike, 325 
Harvard “ “¢ Abby F. Lothrop, 400 72 
Lechmere ‘ “ M. E. Phillips, 450 73 
Mason a “ C. C. Bowen, 450 133 
“ Ada Bowen, 375 
Otis | Mrs. Abby S. Taylor, 450 240 
Miss S. D. Mitchell, 450 
‘Si M. Pendexter, 450 
“ Mary E. Cannon, 325 
Putnam “4 “ Lucy A. Draper, 450 69 
Quincy or “ C. E. Jewell, 400 60 
“ Anna E. Rockwood, 825 
Sargent : Mrs. A. M. Harrod, 450 195 
Miss F. J. Harrod, 450 
“Mary L. Tower, 375 
Shepard “ “ “Lucy T. Sawyer, 450 212 
“ Augusta M. Howe, 400 
“ Eveline A. Sawyer, 375 
“ Amelia Pasco, 375 
Thorndike ‘“ “ M. H. Butler, 450 133 
“ M. E. Burdakin, 875 
Washington “ “Anna E. Priest, 450 208 
“ Ellen M. Sawyer, i 450 
“ M. M. Webb, 375 
« §. A. White, 375 
Webster “* “ M. A. Tarbell, 450 270 
“ M. E. Sawyer, 450 | 
“ H. J. Maiers, 875 
« KE. A. Ricker, 825 
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SUMMARY. 


Baier of pupils in High School, 


6a 


4 Grammar Schools, . 


. Primary Schools, ‘ ‘ 


Number of pupils in High School, 


66 


a Old Cambridge, 

“ .  Cambridgeport, 

is East Cambridge, 
ve North Cambridge, 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School, 
Grammar Schools, . 
Primary Schools, 
Music, 


281 
2,208 
2,788 


a 


5,277 


281 
715 
2,531 
1,290 


- 460 


$7,500 
29,200 
18,775 

1,200 


$56,675 


Number of pons belrngiog to Public Bree ie January 1, 1865, 


66 


Number of Schools, 29; Number of Teachers, 105. 


66 6 


Increase during the last year, 


Spier of pupils, 1860, j 
sae 1861, e . 


6 ‘6 1862, 
“ 66 1863, 
& amen 1864, 


Cost, per pupil, for instruction, $10.74. 


1864, 


272 
172 
262 
226 
200 


5,277 


5,277 
5,077 


200 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


FOR THE MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING JANUARY, 1866. 


THERE is not much in the history of our public schools for the 
last year which calls for extended remark. No important changes 
have been made in the system of education, and no unusual ones 
have occurred among the teachers who administer it. At the end of _ 
the Summer Term, Mr. Malcolm W. Tewksbury resigned the 
Mastership of the Shepard Grammar School. Mr. Daniel B. 
Wheeler, who had commended himself to us by his successful 
management of the Washington Grammar School, during a six 
months’ absence of Mr. Mansfield, was appointed to this place. 
Leave of absence had been granted to Mr. Mansfield for that time, 
in the hope that he might recruit his health, which had been 
seriously impaired by his long and faithful service. We are sorry 
that this object was but partially accomplished. We have also to 
note, with much regret, the resignation of a very accomplished 
teacher in the High School. 

No school-houses have been built during the year. The urgent 
need of additional accommodation for Primary Schools was reported 
by the School Committee of 1864. That need has, of course, become 
more pressing ; and the City Government should attend to it without 
another month’s delay. On no account should vestries and other 
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public halls be used for schools. ‘They are generally wretched 
make-shifts, which sacrifice more or less both the education and 
the health of the children condemned to use them. The Quincy 
Primary School has now for two years been kept in the vestry of 
a church; the children are perched up on slippery settees, in no 
way adapted to the size and conformation of their bodies, with their 
legs dangling or insufficiently supported. Their restlessness and 
discomfort are painful to witness, and must be every way a sore 
trial to the teacher. We should deem ourselves culpably negligent, 
did we not demand immediate relief for these sufferers, and for all 
others who are in the same plight. We again renew a suggestion, 
twice made before, that more care should be taken with the plan 
of Primary School-houses. The locations should be carefully se- 
lected, and in no case should portions of Grammar School 
buildings be assigned to Primary Schools. Frequent complaints 
are made of young children suffering from the rudeness and reck- 
lessness of older scholars. For this reason, and also because it is 
otherwise unsafe, as well as inconvenient, to send very young 
_children a long way, their schools should be brought as near as 
possible to their homes. Hence small Primary Schools are more 
desirable than larger ones. 
In their last report the School Committee announced that if the 
prevailing high prices of the means of living should continue, the 
salaries of teachers, which had been very moderately increased, 
would require to be further raised. This has been done. Nothing 
could be more obvious than that our teachers could barely live on 
their pay. We had express evidence that some of them could not 
do that. The female teachers have, many of them, been subjected 
to a sort of dependence on favor, most humiliating to their self- 
respect, and tending in several ways to diminish the respect felt 
for them by their pupils. Besides intellectual and moral fitness, 
we beg to observe, cheerful spirits, an independent position, and a 
decent personal appearance, are necessary for a teacher; and these 
are incompatible with such salaries as our female teachers have been 
receiving. While upon this point, we wish to say a word about a 
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rather delicate matter. Elaborate elegance of dress would be un- 
suitable for school work. A. beautiful taste is somewhat uncommon ; 
but a neat and lady-like appearance is a thing next to indispensable 
in a female teacher. Without this, she must fail of a considerable 
part of the influence she should exert. Is it not most impolitic to 
set the pay of such a teacher so low that she cannot possibly do 
herself justice in this respect? But we have no occasion to assume 
the tone of apology or of remonstrance. The public, so far as we 
know, notwithstanding the severity of its burdens, has fully acqui- 
esced in the justice of what has been done for our teachers, and we 
doubt not that the consequences will appear in an agreeable way. 

The High School always occupies, and rightly, a large share of 
the attention of our citizens. The new School House continues to 
give entire satisfaction, and is justly an object of admiration to 
all who inspect it. The whole number of pupils is nearly the 
same as last year, and the Fourth Class is, at the present time, a 
little larger than the whole number which were admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1864. Hight boys entered Harvard College at the last Com- 
mencement, and the number preparing to enter college next year 
is also eight. Only twenty-one, or less than one-fifth of the class 
admitted this year, chose the ‘“ Shorter Course.” A slight change 
has been made in the scheme of study for the first two years, 
adapting it better to the. requirements of those who can remain 
only that time in the school. ‘The only important feature in this 
change is the substitution of French for Latin. The name “Shorter 
Course” is now given to a course of three years, for the faithful 
accomplishment of which a Diploma is now to be awarded, which 
was not done before. It is to be borne in mind, however, that the 
interests of those who propose to pass but two years in the school 
are in no way sacrificed; on the contrary, they are favored. 

The amount of Geometry required of pupils who take the classical 
course has been somewhat reduced, only so much being now studied 
as is exacted for admission to Harvard College. 

Some changes, which are regarded as improvements, have been 
made in the text-books used in the High School. ‘These changes 
have caused no expense to the pupils. 
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A liberal appropriation of $2000 was made during the year by the 
City to furnish the High School with a suitable Philosophical, Chem- 
ical, and Astronomical apparatus. Great care was taken in preparing 
a list of the most necessary articles, the College professors in the 
Physical Department kindly assisting with their advice. Such things 
as could be obtained in America were procured at once. A con- 
siderable part of the more delicate instruments, however, had to be 
ordered in Europe. Of this, an optical apparatus, costing nearly 
$900, has already come to hand. It includes a Bunsen’s battery of 
fifty elements, a set of mirrors, a spectroscope, an electric lamp and 
lantern, sets of prisms and crystals, and other necessaries. An ex- 
cellent telescope has also been purchased, at the price of $285, from 
Mr. Alvan Clarke, of Cambridge, a maker now of world-wide reputa- 
tion. Electrical apparatus is expected soon. All of this kind of 
furniture which now belongs to the school is in the best order. A 
moderate sum will be required from time to time to replenish chem- 
icals and the perishable part of the chemical apparatus. : 

The Library of the High School has been increased during the 
year by the addition of about $250 worth of books, not including a 
sum of money, the proceeds of lectures given by Prof. Agassiz in 
behalf of the school a few years ago, amounting with interest to about 
$180, which has been expended on works of Natural History, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the donor. 

It is still hoped that the High School Association may do something 
for the ornament of the School House. It may not be improper to 
suggest that their expressed intention could in no way be more agree- 
ably carried out than by giving a tasteful color to the white plaster of 
the Hall, and hanging the walls with large photographic views of 
natural scenery, and of renowned buildings and other works of art. 

The general condition of our schools is believed to be as good as it © 
ever was, and we may rightly claim to have made improvements with 
increasing experience. That much remains to be done for the per- 
fecting of both system and practice is as true of these as of all human 
institutions. How much they lack even of the perfection at present 
conceivable is matter of controversy. About some things the School 
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Committee are not at present agreed among themselves. Of these we 
may mention the utility of the study of Grammar, as now pursued, and 
that of the Grammar and Primary pupils passing so many hours in 
school. In a report which is to be signed by all the members of 
the committee, such subjects cannot be discussed. We all consent, 
however, to refer these questions to our successors. (With these we 
would also put another subject, on which we might perhaps come nearer 
to an agreement. Our schools are now so numerous and require so 
much attention, the unsettled questions pertaining to methods of edu- 
cation are so various and so pressing, that it would be of great ad- 
vantage if a general superintendence could be assigned to one com- 
petent man. A man of great activity would be needed for the ex- 
ecution of one part of such a duty, and large information and good 
judgment for another part. ‘The duties of such an officer would be, 
for example, what is required of the Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston: that is, in general terms, to study the Public 
School system, both of America and of foreign countries, and suggest 
improvements in our own ; to obtain a personal knowledge of the con- 
dition of all our public schools, with a view to bringing all of them as 
nearly as may be to an equal standard of efficiency; to advise the 
Teachers and the School Committee on the best methods of instruction 
and discipline ; to contrive means for bringing under instruction that 
large number of children which, in a place populated to a considerable 
degree by foreigners, will always seek to evade it, or be deprived of 
it by their ignorant parents; and to consult with the proper agents 
of the City Government as to the building and bettering of school 
houses, and the methods of best securing the health and comfort of 
pupils and teachers. Such an officer, supposing him to be possessed 
of the requisite qualifications, would undoubtedly be of very great 
use. School committees, granting them to be always constituted of 
the best materials, are constantly changing. If a man who is busily 
occupied undertakes to do all that he can to be useful, he commonly 
finds the labor too much for him, and (supposing him not to be 
dropped by his fellow-citizens) soon retires. The fair performance of 
only the routine duties of the place demands in Cambridge the devo- 
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tion of a great deal of time. This time should be and is most cheer- 
fully given, but a great deal more time would be required of him who 
would thoroughly master the subjects with which he has to deal, — 
in fact all his time. We think, therefore, that we cannot better 
make up for the deficiencies of which we are conscious ourselves than 
by recommending to. our successors to consider at once the expe- 
diency of establishing the office of Superintendent of Public Schools. 
While making this recommendation we must call attention to the 
exceeding importance of making no mistake in the selection of the 
man, if such an office should be created. From the nature of the case, 
the value of such a superintendent depends much upon the time he 
continues in his place. 

T'wo other matters must not be entirely passed over. There were 
6,999 children, between the ages of five and fifteen, residing in this 
City on the first of May last; and at this moment there are 5,335 
belonging to all the Public Schools. Making allowances for those 
receiving private instruction, it is clear that there is a large number 
who ought to go to school and do not. Some of these are irregu- 
larly employed in doing small chores, or in the demoralizing business 
of driving cattle on market-day ; not a few in the glass houses at 
East Cambridge. Wherever manufactures are carried on exten- 
sively, there is a demand for the cheap labor of children. Accord- 
ingly, the young, even the very young, are kept from school and set 
to work, frequently to the destruction of their health, always to their 
great detriment in other respects. This grievance has not, as yet, 
become very serious with us; but it will increase, and it is against 
law and right that there should be so Sa cases as there now are in 
East Cambridge. . 

Finally, the very young children of poor parents require peculiar 
consideration. Some of us think that children of five or six cannot 
well bear strict daily restraint for as many hours as they have years. 
Nevertheless, such children are very frequently not as well off at home 
as in aschool-room. ‘Their parents are often away, they are exposed 
to cold, or to bad air, or to accidents. Might not such children be 
made very happy and comfortable, and at the same time be learning 
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something,— good manners, say, and orderly ways,— if they were 
kept separate from older ones, and treated in a much freer way ; 
spending all the afternoon hours, perhaps, in learning to use their 
powers of observation (‘‘ object learning”), in singing, especially 
while in motion, and in other employments usual in what are called 
kindergarten schools? Some of our teachers treat the younger 
children somewhat after this fashion. We have been glad to see 
beads and picture-books, as well as slates, employed in considerable 
quantities for their amusement. But in most cases we have ob- 
served that the alphabet scholars, when tired of their slates, have 
nothing to entertain themselves with but their legs, which they twist 
about until posturing ceases to afford them relief. Yet as long as 
children of five and six are mixed up with older scholars, they must 
be kept tolerably still. Separated from others, they might be treated 
more according to nature, and yet kept under beneficial care and 
control. What has been said of children of five and six years is 
true in due degree of those of seven and eight. The simple appara- 
tus which would be needed for a modified kindergarten system, would, 
of course, be supplied at the public expense. 


J. WARREN MERRILL, Chairman, ex officio. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
JANUARY 1, 1866. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. ee phen 1, 1866. 
High School, Mr. William J. Rolfe, $2,300 259 
“ William F. Bradbury, 1,800 
“ Joseph A. Gillett, 1,600 
Miss Mary F. Peirce, 800 
*¢ Rebecca Shepard, 700 
“ Caroline Child, 700 
“ Alice G. Hancock, 600 | 
“Emma A. Scudder, 600 
Allston Grammar, | Mr. Benjamin W. Roberts, 1,800 521 
Miss Lizzie B. Winnett, 550 
“© Mary E. Andrews, 550 
“© Sarah M. Gray, 550 
“ Ellen J. Hodges, 550 
“© Matilda Morse, 550 
“ §. Ellen Hearsey, 550 
“ Sarah D. Whiting, 550 
“Anna F. Stanley, 550 
‘“¢ Caroline A. Pitkin, 550 
“Emily R. Pitkin, 550 
Harvard “ Mr. Aaron B. Magoun, 1,800 258 
Miss Catharine Richardson, 550 
‘© Helen A. Dodge, 550 
“¢ Addie H. Wellington, 550 
«Mary E. Wyeth, 550 
“Martha M. Damon, 550 
Mrs. Lydia 8. King, 275 
Putnam “ Mr. Francis Cogswell, 1,800 289 
Miss Sarah M. Barnham, 550 
‘© Anna B. Josselyn, 550 
“¢ Maria E. Spare, 550 
“ Frances E. Putnam, 550 
‘¢ Almira L. Hayward, 550 
Shepard ¢ Mr. Daniel B. W heeiee 1,600 205 
Miss Abby E. Worcester, 550 
* Kate C. Lowell, 550 
“ Olive E. Fairbanks, - | 550 
. * Augusta M. Howe, ty SO 
Thorndike ‘“ Mr. Ruel H. Fletcher, 1,800 280 
Miss Anna W. Averill, 550 
*¢ Eunice B. Dyer, 550 
*¢ Martha A. Martin, 550 
“© Mary G. Parker, 550 
‘¢* Emma F. Munroe, le $50 
Washington “ Mr. Daniel Mansfield, 1,800 305 
Miss Lucy A. Downing, 550 
“ Florence J. Reed, 550 
* Adeline M. Treson, 550 
‘* Catharine P. Green, 550 
“ Mary F. Porter, 550 
“ M. M. Nelson, 550 
Webster “ Mr. Alvah C. Smith, | 1,800 396 
| Miss Eliza K. Brackett, |} 550 
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NAME OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. SALARY. gi es 1, 1366. 
Webster Grammar, Miss Lucille C. Bancroft, $550 
Eliza D. Fisher, 550 
“« Jane Dallinger, 550 
“© Abby M. Webb, 550 
“ Harriet E. Hill, 550 
“© Louise D. Bullard, 550 
: “ Helen J. Maiers, 550 
Allston Primary, “© Mary F. Emerson, 550 *114 
“ Sarah F. Bryant, 425 
Boardman “ “ Carrie M. Brown, 550 47 
Bridge 2 “ Elizabeth E. Dallinger, 550 74 
City | . “ Etta S. Adams, 300 36 
Craigie ‘© Harriet A. Butler, 550 111 
“Mary. E. Willis, 425 
Dana nf “¢ Tsabel L. Barry, 550 131 
“ Edith A. Barry, 475 
Dudley 7 “© Abby F. Lothrop, 550 75 
Dunster - “ Martha H. Clarence, 550 152 
“© Sarah B. Waitt, t 550 : 
Eastern « “© Mary A. Coburn, 550 129 
“ Frances E. Pendexter, 550 
Felton = “ Emeline Sparrow, 550 92 
«Ariadne Blish, f 550 
Gannett rs “© Sarah J. A. Davis, ) - 550 140 
“Ellen M. Pike, ' 550 
“© Mary G. Kelley, 475 
Harvard = “© Frances A. Hyde, 550 72 
Lechmere “ “Martha J. Avery, 500 76 
Mason s“ “© Emily M. Mitchell, 500 
- Luty M. sbeiieth 500 150 
« Susan M. Cochran, 425 
Otis i Mrs. Abby S. Taylor, 550 
Miss Sarah D. Mitchell, 550 254 
“ Susan M. Pendexter, 550 
*¢ Mary E. Cannon, 475 
Putnam 3 «¢ Lucy A. Draper, 550 79 
Quincy $ “ Charlotte E. Jewell, 550 115 
‘“ Anna E. Rockwood, 475 
Sargent a Mrs. Anna M. Harrod, 550 
Miss Frances J. Harrod, ‘ 550 225 
Mary L. Tower, 475 
“« Martha J. Cutting, 425 
Shepard 3 “© Lucy T. Sawyer, 550 224 
“ Emma L. Hutchins, ‘ 500 
“ Eveline A. Sawyer, 475 
“ Amelia Pasco, 475 112 
Thorndike “ ‘© Martha H. Butler, 550 
“ Mary E. Burdakin, 475 
Washington “ | Ellen M. Sawyer, } 550 166 
‘¢ Marianne M. Webb, 550 
“ Anna E. Hutchins, - 425 
Webster “ “© Mary A. Tarbell, 550 248 
| % Mary E. Sawyer, 550 
“ Ellen A. Ricker, 475 
‘“ Emma M. Sheldon, 425 


Telceer or Music, Mr. Nathan Lincoln, $1,400. 


SUMMARY. 
Number of pupils in High School, . ° ; 259 
“ 6 Grammar Schools, A : : 5 .. 2,964 
‘“ “ Primary Schools, . : : - : 2,822 


5,835 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School, Seis <a . $9,100 
Grammar Schools, . ‘ . , . 86,325 
Primary Schools, © : ; J daioies 24,525 
Music, . : : : : ; - 1,400 


$71,350 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, January 1, 1866, ; 5,335 
6c 66 6 6é 6c 73 1865, Fi 5,277 


Increase during the last year, —. iS Le Cee 58 


Increase of pupils, 1860, cis 7 272 


«“ "TRG L aaa Beebe 172 
“ “  NSGQMMP 4D cou eb OG? 
«“ «286 Ge. F amen 226 
“ «1864? ot I S00 
“ “i OT 865 due ot, vee 58 


Number of Schools, 30; Number of Teachers, 108. 
Cost, per pupil, for instruction, $13.37. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Tux General Statutes of the Commonwealth make it the duty of 
the School Committee to present a detailed report of the condition 
of the several schools under their charge, and “such statements 
and suggestions as they may deem necessary or proper to promote 
the interests thereof.” The School Committee of Cambridge for 
the year 1866, having, to the best of their ability, exercised the 
general trust of oversight and direction confided to them by their 
constituents, beg leave to present herewith the statement required 
of them by the statute. 

It is not too much to say that the year of the incumbency of the 
undersigned will constitute an era in the history of the Public Schools 
of this city. Questions of deep moment to the order and efficiency of 
our educational system have arisen, engaging not only the careful 
and earnest deliberation of this Committee, but the attention of our 
citizens, the notice of the press, and the impassioned discussions of 
public assemblies. A case of discipline in one of our Grammar Schools, 
instead of being left to the quiet investigation and judicial deter- 
mination of this Board, has been first brought to a public hearing, 
then carried to the criminal courts of the State, and finally reviewed 
in a public political caucus. Meanwhile, all the applances of the 
newspaper press were employed to distort the facts in the case, and 
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arouse public prejudice against the teachers more directly implicated, 
and those charged’ with the oversight and government of the 
schools. There can be no doubt but the result of all this has been 
to weaken the bonds of authority, and introduce disorder and insub- 
ordination, to a greater or less extent, into all the Public Schools of 
the city. Seeing this tendency, and deprecating the evils which 
were sure to follow in the train of statements so egregious, and the 
lax views of school discipline so widely and loudly bruited, the Com- 
mittee deemed it due to the truth of history, to the imperilled 
order of the schools, and to the families whose interest in our educa- 
tional system is so immediate and vital, to put forth a calm and 
candid statement of the evidence brought out in their patient investi- 
gation of the alleged abuse, and the general grounds on which they 
rested their judgment, absolving the teachers arraigned before 
them from essential blame. It is a matter of sincere regret that a 
report, dictated not by the personal interests of the Committee, but 
solely by what they regarded as the best welfare of our Public’ 
Schools, and their solemn duty to their constituents, should have se- 
cured so little attention from our citizens, or commanded so little con- 
fidence. That statement, so far as the essential facts are concerned, 
will stand the test of critical comparison with the case as it has since 
been spread out on the records of one of our criminal courts; and the 
Committee would be unjust to themselves and derelict to the impor- 
tant public trust committed to them, did they not avail themselves of 
this occasion solemnly to reaffirm the substantial accuracy of the cir- 
cumstances as therein detailed. They would, therefore, most respect- 
fully refer their constituents to that paper as a part of their Annual 
Report, containing, as it does, “ such statements and suggestions in 
relation to the Schools,” as they ‘‘ deem necessary” ‘‘to promote the 
interests thereof.” 


As an incident growing out of the case above referred to, during 
the last summer, a petition was presented to this Committee, numer- 
ously and respectably endorsed, asking for the adoption of a rule 
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abolishing the corporal punishment of girls in all our Public Schools. 
The Committee failed to see the justice of making so marked a dis- 
tinction in reference to the discipline of the sexes. On this point 
they presented their views to the public in the Report already 
referred to. But independently of the reasons thus set forth, it did 
not seem a fitting time, when, not only in all the families but in all the 
schools of the city, there was such a fever of excitement, to maugu- 
rate any so radical change. The experience of all ages has taught 
the lesson that the excited passions and unjustly embittered preju- 
dices of communities are neither the best incentives, nor the safest 
guides, to wholesome legislation. Any, even the least, subtraction 
from the customary sanctions of authority, under such circumstances, 
must necessarily tend to give license to insubordination and scope to 
disorder. And if these views ought to control the concerns of 
general legislation, as will be freely conceded, there was special 
reason for observing them in legislating for the government and dis- 
cipline of the children m our Public Schools. These children were 
interested and eager, not to say excited, listeners to, and observers 
of, all that might be said and done on a question so near to them. 
The words thoughtlessly spoken in so many families, fell on ears acute 
to every note of disapprobation ; and the utterances of public gather- 
ings reached a larger auditory than could be convened in the City 
Hall, and thrilled sensibilities already so touched as to need no addi- 
tional stimulus to insubordination and revolt. Such a change as the 
one prayed for would have secured no advantage to girls accustomed 
to obedience and self-respect ; and as applying to those of a different 
character, it must have operated, especially under the unnatural 
excitement of the time, to the manifest detriment of that discipline 
and order, so essential, not merely to the success, but to the very 
existence of our Public Schools. 

Yet, the Committee were so far in sympathy with the humane sen- 
timents and aims of the petitioners, as to enter earnestly and 
patiently into the question whether anything could be done in the 
way of limiting the exercise, as well as guarding against the abuse, 
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of corporal punishment in the schools of the city. To effect these 
ends, which they cherished as sincerely and profoundly as any of 
their constituents, they made important changes in the previously 
existing rule relating to the discipline of the schools. ‘The amended 
rule enjoins, 1. That no corporal punishment shall be inflicted in 
any Public School of the city, except by the master or teacher in 
charge of such school, or under his or her direction; 2. That, in 
case of a resort to corporal punishment, the teacher inflicting or direct- 
ing it shall make a written report of the case to the sub-committee 
having the oversight of the school, stating the character of the 
offence, and the circumstances and severity of the punishment ; 
which report shall be laid before the full Board at its next quarterly 
meeting. 
The Committee believed that the direct effect of these changes 
would be to diminish the number of cases of corporal punishment in 
the schools, without removing the restraint of that wholesome fear, 
which, in the case of so many pupils, is the strongest, if not the sole, 
motive of subordination to authority. They were persuaded that, 
under such restrictions, and with the prospect of such a review as 
the rule contemplates, teachers would avoid a resort to the rod in 
all cases where it might be judiciously avoided; thus preventing, for 
the most part, hasty and disproportioned chastisements. And they 
are now able to state, after the brief experiment that has been made 
with the amended rule, that it has actually diminished the number 
of corporal punishments, in some of our schools, by at least two- 
thirds. If the Committee could be assured that this diminution in 
the number of punishments by the rod had been attended by no 
loosening of the bonds of wholesome discipline, they would regard 
the result thus attained with a more unmixed satisfaction. The 
rule, as it now stands, is a step towards the abatement of the evil of 
corporal punishment; and its operation will, at least, do something 
towards the solution of a question which has long divided many of 
our ablest and most experienced teachers,— the question, namely, 
whether corporal punishment can be safely and wisely excluded 
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from the discipline of our Public Schools. Let us patiently 
await the test, and frankly accept the conclusion to which it leads. 
If the decision of the question shall be affirmative, we shall have 
_ occasion to rejoice that the summit and crown of* our noble Public 
School system have at last been gained. But if it shall prove that 
order recedes in proportion as the rod is withdrawn ; that, as the 
appliances of discipline become more tender, the discipline itself be- 
comes relaxed, let us accept the necessity which will still bind us to 
the infliction of reluctant, though salutary, stripes, just as we accept 
the necessity of our prisons; and all the more promptly, because 
the sparing of the rod, in the case of the unrestrained child, may 
lead the man or the woman, confirmed in lawlessness and violence, 
to the grim discipline of those prisons. 


In spite of the distractions arising from the disturbing influences 
to which we have felt constrained to refer at such length, we are 
happy to state that the condition of the various Public Schools of 
the city is on the whole prosperous, except so far as relates to their 
discipline. In some of these schools there has been a very encour- 
aging degree of progress, during the past year, in the way of intel- 
lectual growth ; while it may be claimed for all of them that they 
have fully maintained their previous standing in this respect. ‘The 
attendance, owing in part to the judicious measure of employing 
truant officers, has been somewhat more uniform, and presents a 
little better average than previous years. Yet much embarrass- 
ment is still occasioned in many of the schools by the frequency 
with which parents, especially those of foreign birth, keep their 
children from school to perform temporary duties at home. ‘The 
importance of regularity in the attendance of pupils in our Public 
Schools cannot be too often urged, nor too strictly enforced. 


We feel constrained to call the attention of our citizens again to 
the inadequate and altogether unsuitable provision for the accommo- 
dation of many of our Primary Schools. While some of the School 
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Buildings of the city are models of fitness and adaptation, there 
are other places which would scarcely give a stranger the impression 
that our public authorities and our citizens set a very high estimate 
on the benefits of public instruction. It should seem that, in a 
community like ours, proper regard ought to be had to the health 
of teachers and pupils; but even this necessity, vital ag it is, has 
commanded too little attention. Not only are some of the schools 
without sufficient air and light, but they are located in places impreg- 
nated with odors extremely prejudicial to the health and life of the oc- 
cupants. But we are far from thinking that all the requirements of 
the case are wisely and fully met, even when the conditions of 
health are in some sense secured. Something beyond the barest 
sanitary necessities is demanded for the success of our schools. All 
the appointments and surroundings of the places where children 
are to be taught and trained should conduce to cleanliness, cheer- 
fulness, and good taste. These things are not only important as a 
means of bodily soundness; they are also necessary to a healthful 
tone of mind and good morals. It is of little avail to urge upon 
children the desirableness of personal cleanliness and neatness, if 
you must turn them into bogs and muddy streets for their sports 
and recreations. The play-grounds connected with our Public 
Schools should be of such a description as to make it practicable 
for the teachers to enforce -a degree of personal tidiness and 
order. 

It is no good answer to this complaint to say that the places 
selected or, perhaps, as we should rather say, accepted (for it would 
be little better than sarcasm on the public authorities to speak of 
some of the places used for school purposes as the result of se- 
lection) ; for the use of our schools are, at least, as good as the 
larger number of the homes from which their occupants come. 
For, clearly, our Public Schools ought to be, in all material appoint- 
ments, a long way in advance of anything that a majority of those 
for whose improvement and elevation they are désigned find in their 
homes. Everything connected with the locality and the apartment 
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should be of a quality not only to awaken aspiration, but to guide it. 
It is a fact grounded in the laws of our mental constitution, and 
well supported by experience, that external surroundings have a 
very intimate relation to the aptitudes of the mind and the tone of 
the feelings ; and there is no period of life so susceptible to these 
external influences as that of childhood. 

The chief answer attempted to the claim, which we thus bring 
again to the notice of the community, is the stereotyped one of the 
great expense of such buildings and grounds as all allow to be so 
desirable. But we humbly submit that the answer is not good. 
There is no expenditure provided for by the public treasury so 
remunerative as that demanded’ for the support and proper furnish- 
ing of our Public Schools. There is no public interest, material, 
social, or moral, that is not directly promoted by their efficiency and 
success. Property becomes not only more secure, but more valuable, 
in proportion as their resources are developed. Life is richer and 
more rounded in those communities which make largest and most 
ample provision for their wholesome accommodation. And, in any 
event, it is difficult to see that it will cost more to build and equip 
suitable school-houses, than to multiply police stations, and furnish 
houses of correction. A community, that refuses to make a gener- 
ous outlay for the culture and training of its children, will be forced 
to draw on what it has thus unwisely withheld to create and sustain 
almshouses and prisons. If it will not strenuously endeavor to 
develop the better qualities of the rising generation, it will be 
compelled, in the end, to put forth its strength in the vain attempt to 
suppress the violent manifestation of the worse. We are persuaded 
that this form of public economy will prove ruinous waste in the 
long run, — waste, not of our material substance alone, but of the 
intellectual and moral life of our people. 


We will conclude this Report with a more particular notice of the 
High School than we have been able to bestow on the other Public 


Schools of the city. This is the only School in which very material 
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changes have been made during the year in respect of internal ar- 
rangement; and the only one, moreover, in reference to which we feel 
called upon to make any suggestion of special moment. Its progress 
during the year has been encouraging, and we believe that it is 
destined to justify the liberal outlay involved in its splendid appoint- 
ments. During the year, an Extra Class in Analytical Chemistry 
has been formed ; and, so far, the result seems to be highly gratify- 
ing. Before deciding on this measure, an experimental class of 
boys was selected and taught out of the regular school hours. Little 
expense was incurred in this experiment, — the fixtures and apparatus 
furnished for the purpose being of the simplest character. ‘The 
result was such as to justify the more formal arrangement which has 
since been adopted; and it has also been decided to admit girls 
to the benefits of the class. ‘The chemical room has accordingly 
been provided with suitable appliances, and a class of twenty-seven, 
including seven girls, are now receiving instruction in Qualitative 
Analysis. Even before the formation of this class, our High School 
held a leading place among. schools of its grade, in the department 
of Chemistry ; so that this measure places it far in advance of any 
other similar school. There can be no question but the policy of . 
this addition to our Chemical Course is sound, and that it was really 
called for by the progress which the science has recently made, as 
well as by its numerous and important relations to all the arts and 
manufactures. Its bearings on agriculture, in all its forms, and manu- 
facture in all its branches and processes, make it one of the most 
practical and important studies in our High School course. 

Another change in the course of study consists in such a modifica- 
tion in the classical department, as to make that department more 
independent of the English course. Ancient History has been sub- 
stituted for the study of English History and Natural Philosophy in 
the first year of the course; so that boys fitting for college are no 
longer required to do anything except what pertains directly to their 
preparation for that ordeal. It is believed that, in consequence of 
this change it will hereafter be less difficult for boys to meet the 
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requirements for admission to Harvard College and other New 
England colleges. 

The relation of the High School to the Grammar Schools presents 
questions demanding a more thorough consideration than has yet 
been bestowed upon them. ‘The overlapping of this School upon the 
Grammar Schools, or the attempt of the Grammar Schools to extend 
‘their courses into the proper domain of the High School, is the occa- 
sion of no little confusion, embarrassment, and waste of time. The 
High School has a twofold function, — that of fitting a portion of its 
pupils for college, and that of finishing the school education of the 
larger number of its pupils. The same thing is also true of the 
Grammar Schools, which are required to do a twofold work; namely, 
that of fitting a part of their pupils for the High School, — the col- 
lege of our Public School system, — and that of finishing the school 
education of the great majority of those who attend them. Whether 
the plan of training both these sets of pupils, in the Grammar 
Schools, in the same way is the best, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, that could be devised, has never been much discussed that 
we are aware of. The truth is, the High School has been added 
“as an upper story of the Public School system, and we have not 
yet come to the solution of the question whether the original struc- 
ture needs to be altered to make it correspond with what has 
thus been superinduced upon it. It is clear on theoretical grounds, 
and we think it is revealing itself in the practical working of the 
two parts of the system, that some changes are required in that 
part which properly constitutes the foundation, in order to secure 
the strength and symmetry of the completed edifice. We are 
inclined to think that real economy of time and labor would de- 
mand that branches which can scarcely be fairly commenced in the 
Grammar Schools, and must be pursued mainly in the High School, 
had better be excluded from the Grammar School course of pupils 
fitting for the High School. In fact, the Grammar Schools should 
have two courses of study ; or, at least, a course of study susceptible 
of meeting at once the wants of candidates for the High School, and 
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of those who complete their school education without entering that 
Institution. It is a serious question, for instance, whether the 
study of English Grammar is an advantage to any class of Gram- 
mar School pupils; but, whatever may be said in favor of giving 
it to those whose education is to end with the Grammar School, 
there can be no good reason assigned for commencing it there, in 
the case of those pupils who are preparing for the High School. 
The study, as pursued in the Grammar Schools, is, for the most 
part, a drudgery and an offence to the pupil; and all he gains in 
the knowledge of the structure and philosophy of the language is 
little more than the accumulation of so much rubbish, which must 
be swept away before any true progress can be made in the real 
mastery of its elements. 

These suggestions comprise the substance of what we deem neces- 
sary to communicate in this Annual Report. We have elected to 
confine ourselves chiefly to the latter part of the statute requirement, 
desiring to fix the attention of the community more on the duties 
pertaining to the Future of our noble Schools, than on any attain- 


ments of the Past. 


J. WARREN MERRILL, 
JOHN N. MURDOCK, 
JAMES R. MORSE, 
SUMNER R. MASON, 

JOHN B. TAYLOR, 
NATHANIEL MIGHILL, 
CHARLES A. SKINNER ol 
HENRY W. WARREN, 
COURTLAND W. ANABLE, | 
HENRY W. MUZZEY, ig 


School 
Committee. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
JANUARY 1, 1867. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. ne pes 1, 1867. 

High School, Mr. William J. Rolfe, $2,500 263 
“William F. Bradbury, 2,000 
« Joseph A. Gillett, 1,800 
Miss Mary F. Peirce, 800 
“© Rebecca K. Shepard, 700 
“Caroline Child, 700 
“ Alice G. Hancock, 600 
“ Emma A. Scudder, 600 

Allston Grammar, | Mr. Benjamin W. Roberts, 1,800 533 
: Miss Lizzie B. Winnett, 550 
Sarah M. Gray, 550 
“© Matilda Morse, 550 
“ Sarah E. Hearsey, 550 
ra paral: 1), Whiting, 550 
“Aina F. Stanley, 550 
“ Caroline F. Pitkin, 550 
“Emily R. Pitkin, 550 
~“& Emma F. King, 550 
“ Lucy H. Whiting, 550 
“ Sarah F. Bryant, . 550 

Harvard ‘“ Mr. Aaron B. Magoun, 1,800 258 
Miss Catharine Richardson, 550 
« H. Augusta Dodge, 550 
« Addie H. Wellington, 550 
“= Mary E. Wyeth, 550 
‘© Martha M. Damon, . 550 
Mrs. Lydia S. King, , 550 

Putnam 6“ Mr. Francis Cogswell, 1,800 320 
Miss Sarah M. Burnham, 550 
“ Anna B. Josselyn, 550 
“© Maria E. Spare, 550 
“ Frances E. Putnam, 550 
“ Almira L. Hayward, 550 
Mrs. Esther M. Cogswell, 550 

Shepard 6 Mr. Daniel B. Wheeler, 1,800 219 
Miss Kate M. Lowell, 550 
“ Olive E. Fairbanks, 550 
“ Augusta M. Howe, 550 
“© Mary A. Presby, 550 

Thorndike “ Mr. Ruel H. Fletcher, 1,800 283 
Miss Anna W. Averill, 550 
“Eunice B. Dyer, 550 
“ Martha A. Martin, 550 
“© Mary G. Parker, 550 
“ Emma F. Munroe, 550 

Washington ‘“ Mr. Daniel Mansfield, 1,800 321 

Lich Lucy A. Downing, 550 
Florence J. Reed, 550 
“ Adeline M. Treson, 550 
“ Catharine P. Green, 550 
‘“ M. M. Nelson, 550 


“Abby M. Webb, | 550 
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TABULAR VIEW OF PusLic ScHooLs — Continued. 


SALARY. NO. OF SCHOLARS, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. JAN. 1, 1867. 
Webster Grammar| Mr. Alvah C. Smith, $1,800 400 
Pas Eliza K. Brackett, ™"550 
Lucille C. Brancroft, 550 
«¢ Eliza D. Fisher, 550 
“ Jane Dallinger, 550 
‘¢ Helen J. Maiers, 550 
“© Louise C. D. Harlow, 550 
‘© Emma M. Sheldon, 550 
Allston Primary, “Mary F. Emerson, 550 65 
Boardman ‘ “ Carrie M. Brown, 550 66 
Bridge As “© Elizabeth E. Dallinger, 550 76 
City ss “ Etta S. Adams, 550 41 
Craigie és ‘* Harriet A. Butler, 550 104 
“Mary E. Willis, 475 
Dana “ “© Isabel L. Barry, 550 130 
“ Helen J. Barry, 550 
Dudley 6 “ Ada F. Russell, 500 162 
«“ Abby J. Blodgett, 425 
“© Anna M. Lyon, 425 
Dunster 6 “ Sarah B. Waitt, 550 160 
“© Mary E. Andrews, 550 
“ Louise M. Delano, 425 
Eastern 4 “© Mary E. Coburn, 550 118 
“ Frances E. Pendexter, 550 
Felton se «Emeline Sparrow, 550 118 
‘© Ariadne Blish, 550 
Gannett os “Sarah J. A. Davis, 550 160 
“ Ellen M. Pike, 550 
“ Gertrude A. Hyde, 425 
Harvard ‘ “ Frances A. Hyde, 550 60 
Lechmere “ “ Martha J. Avery, 550 64 
Mason 66 “ M. Lizzie Evans, 500 193 
“© Mary E. Mareau, 500 
“ Susan M. Cochran, 475 
“ Julia E. Murdock, 425 
Otis 6 Mrs. Abby S. Taylor, 550 247 
Miss Sarah D. Mitchell, 550 
Susan M. Pendexter, 550 
“© Mary E. Cannon, 475 
Putnam x “© Lucy A. Draper, 550 100 
“ Hattie M. Prince, 425 
Quincy a “ Charlotte E. Jewell, 550 108 
“© M. Nellie Cheney, 425 
Sargent as Mrs. Ann M. Harrod, 550 203 
Miss Frances J. Harr od, 550 
Mary L. Tower, 475 
‘¢ Martha J. Cutting, 475 
Shepard “6 “ Lucy T. Sawyer, 550 220 
“ Emma L. Hutchins, 550 
« Eveline A. Sawyer, 475 
“ Amelia Pasco, 475 
Thorndike “ “ Martha H. Butler, 550 114 
“ Adar A. Noble, 425 
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TABULAR ViEW OF PuBLIC ScHOOLS — Continued. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. 


Washington Prim. Miss Marianne M. Webb, 
Anna E. Hutchins, 
“ Julia H. Kimball, 
“« Ella F. Webber, 
Webster “ “ Mary A. Tarbell, 
“6 Mary E. Sawyer, 
“ Anna S. Lamson, 
Mrs. Martha E. Redman, 
Miss Carrie L. Smith, 


TEACHER OF Music, Mr. Nathan Lincoln, $1,400. 


poled RAY Bali b/d aN ie 


Number of pupils in High School, 


ie i Grammar Schools, 
s Primary Schools, 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School, 


Grammar Schools,’ . 


Primary Schools, 
Music, 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, January 1, 1867, 


66 oe 66 


Increase during the last year, 


Increase of pupils, 1860, 


66 6c 


Number of Schools, 80; Number of Teachers, 110. 


1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


1865, . 


1866, 


Cost, per pupil, for instruction, $13.62. 


1866, 


272 
172 
262 


200 
58 
243 


NO. OF SCHOLARS, 


SALARY. Jan. 1, 1867. 
550 196 
550 
425 
425 
550 276 
550 
500 
475 
425 

263 

2,334 

2,981 

5,078 
$9,700 
37,350 
27,525 
1,400 
$75,9 as 


5,578 
5,335 


243 
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AN ADDRESS 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF CAMBRIDGE 


From the School Committee, 


CONCERNING A 


RECENT CASE OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
THE ALLSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Published bo order of the Woard, 


CAMBRIDGE: 
PRESS OF JOHN WILSON AND SON. 
1866. 


City of Cambridge. 


At a meeting of the School Committee, held Sept. 7, 1866, 
Mr. Bapcer, from the committee to whom was referred the 
petition of James Walker and others, requesting the abolition of 
the corporal punishment of girls in the Public Schools, reported 
a recommendation that a member of the Board be designated to 
prepare for publication a statement of the recent case of corporal 
punishment in the Allston Grammar School. | 

The recommendation was adopted, and Mr. Muzzry was » 
appointed to prepare the statement. 

At a meeting held on the 28th of September, Mr. Muzzry 
presented a report, in the form of an address to the people of 
Cambridge, upon the subject referred to him at the preceding 
meeting. ‘The report was unanimously adopted by the Board; 
and four thousand copies of the same, with the names of the 
members of the School Committee affixed thereto, were ordered 
to be printed for general distribution. 


Attest: 
W. W. WELLINGTON, Secretary. 


ADDRESS. 


To THE PEOPLE OF CAMBRIDGE: — 


It has been the custom of your School Committee 
to reserve for discussion in their Annual Report, such 
matters of interest as transpire in the public schools 
during the year. A recent event in the Allston 
Grammar School, however, has been made to assume 
such importance as to seem to require a departure 
from this custom. It is true that misrepresentation 
and abuse in time bring their own correction; but 
during the period of their sway, they may produce 
infinite harm. ‘To remove false impressions of fact, 
so that the elements for a just judgment may exist, 
is our present purpose; and we address you with the 
conviction that an appeal for justice, calmly and 
truthfully presented, can hardly fail of its aim in a 
fair-minded and intelligent community. 


On the 12th of June, corporal punishment was 
inflicted upon Josephine Foster, a pupil of the All- 
ston Grammar School, by Miss Sarah M. Gray, an 
assistant teacher in that school. 

At a meeting of the School Committee, held the 
next day, the following communication was re- 
ceived : — 


A. 


“* CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., June 13, 1866. 
To the Honorable Board of School Committee : 


We, the undersigned, Charles Foster and Elizabeth Foster, do 
hereby make complaint and prefer charges against Mr. B. W. Rob- 
erts, Miss Sarah M. Gray, and Miss Hodges, for cruelty in punish- 
ment inflicted on our daughter, Josephine Foster, at the Allston 
Grammar School, on the 12th of June. We think and believe 
our daughter, Josephine Foster, was, without sufficient cause, cru- 
elly and most shamefully punished; and we ask and pray that the 
honorable Committee will have justice done us. 


Yours with respect, 
E. Foster, 


CHARLES FOSTER.” 


The Board ordered notice of this complaint to be 
served on Mr. Roberts; and at a meeting of the 
Board, held on the 18th of June, each of the accused 
teachers made an oral statement of the cause and 
nature of the punishment, after which the following 
order was adopted : — 

Ordered, That, when this Committee adjourns, it adjourn to 
meet on Thursday, the twenty-first day of June, at 73 o’clock, 
p.M.; and that notice be given to Mr. and Mrs. Foster, and also 
to the accused, that they will then have an opportunity to appear 
and give evidence concerning the charges made in the communica- 
tion of the 13th inst. 

At the time assigned for the hearing, the complain- 
ants, with their counsel, 8. H. Folsom, Esq., and the 
teachers, with their counsel, Hon. C. T. Russell, 
appeared, and both parties were fully heard by the 
Board. 


Evidence was offered which satisfied the Board of 
the following facts: During the forenoon session 
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of the school, on the day of the punishment, Jose- 
phine Foster, a member of the school, sixteen years 
of age, refused to comply with a direction of Mr. 
Roberts in her writing lesson. For such disobe- 
dience, the master, as a punishment, ordered her to 
stand in front of the other pupils, and told her to 
take that position thereafter during the hours of 
instruction in writing; until she was ready to comply 
with his requirement. This punishment seemed to 
make but little impression upon her. 

Mr. Roberts was absent from the schoolroom dur- 
ing the opening hour of the afternoon session; and 
Miss Gray, with another female teacher, had charge 
of the room. While the principal was absent, Miss 
Gray observed Josephine engaged in whispering with 
another girl, and, going to her seat, inquired of her 
if she had been whispering; to which Josephine 
replied, “ Yes.” Miss Gray then asked, ‘‘ What do 
you think of whispering?” Josephine answered, “I 
don’t know.” The manner of answering expressed 
indifference and defiance, being, as the teacher de- 
scribed it, equivalent to the words, “I don’t care.” 
Miss Gray then put the same questions to Josephine’s 
companion in the offence, who answered in the same 
words used by Josephine, and imitated her disrespect- 
ful manner. Miss Gray thereupon sent both of the 
girls. to the recitation-room, following them there | 
herself. She inquired what they had been whisper- 
ing about, and was informed by Josephine that her 
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companion asked her, in substance, if she was going 
to obey Mr. Roberts’ order during the writing lesson ; 
to which she (Josephine) replied, “‘No.” Leaving 
Josephine in the room, Miss Gray took the other 
pupil into a separate apartment, inflicted upon her 
hand a few blows with a rattan, and dismissed her to 
her seat. Miss Gray then returned to the recitation- 
room, and directed Josephine to hold out her hand 
for similar punishment. ‘This she refused to do, say- 
ing, “‘I won’t be whipped.” Miss Gray endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to persuade her to obey; but, meeting 
only with a persistent refusal, concluded to suspend 
the attempt for the time, and to await Mr. Roberts’ 
return. Meanwhile, Josephine remained in the reci- 
tation-room. 

Mr. Roberts reached the schoolroom about a 
quarter past three o’clock, and Miss Gray at once 
reported the case to him. He expressed regret that 
the difficulty had arisen, particularly as the girl 
had frequently before manifested unwillingness to 
comply with the requirements of her teachers, and 
was of a disobedient and stubborn nature. He sug- 
gested that Josephine be allowed to take recess with 
the other scholars, in the hope that the exercise and 
mingling with other pupils might bring her to a 
better frame of mind. The period of recess was 
improved by Mr. Roberts and Miss Gray to consult 
together, and with other teachers of the school, as to 
what ought to be done. After conferring, all agreed 
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that an abandonment of the intended punishment 
would, under the circumstances, have a pernicious 
effect on the particular pupil, and injure the general 
discipline of the school. Mr. Roberts, however, de- 
clined to take the case into his own hands, — saying 
to Miss Gray that it would be less humiliating to the 
girl to submit to a female teacher than to him, and 
that, as Josephine had manifested a disposition to 
make physical resistance, she (Miss Gray) might call 
upon one of the other female teachers, if she required 
assistance. He also recommended her to use his 
ferule (a flexible instrument, made of two flat pieces 
of leather, sewed together, and filled with some soft 
substance), as less likely to produce injury, should a 
blow, by accident, fall elsewhere than upon the hand. 
This ferule was shown to be a common implement of 
punishment in schools, and to be in use in several 
of the other Grammar schools of the city. 

When the recess was over, Josephine was directed 
to return to the recitation-room by Miss Gray, who 
requested Miss Hodges, an assistant teacher, to ac- 
company her there. Miss Gray then informed Jose- 
phine that she must submit to the punishment, and 
endeavored to reason her into acquiescence. Jose- 
phine refused, saying, as before, ““I won't be whip- 
ped;” and immediately, and before any blow was 
struck, set up a loud screaming, and, as Miss Gray 
made an attempt to inflict a blow upon her hand, she 
violently resisted. Up to this time, Miss Hodges had 
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remained a passive observer of what was taking 
place; but Miss Gray, finding it impossible to inflict 
the punishment alone, now asked Miss Hodges to 
assist her. Miss Hodges, accordingly, held Jose- 
phine’s left hand, while Miss Gray inflicted several 
moderate blows upon the right hand. ‘These blows 
were not severe, and could not have occasioned much 
pain. It was the opinion of both Miss Hodges and 
Miss Gray, that Josephine’s outcries, which she began 
before the first blow was given, arose from anger and 
the desire to. make a sensation. As these outcries 
disturbed the school, and occasioned. derisive laughter 
on the part of some of the boys, Mr. Roberts, for the 
purpose of restoring order and gaining an opportunity 
to visit the recitation-room himself, ordered the boys — 
_ to perform a marching movement, to the music of the 
piano (a regular exercise of the school, which occu- 
pies just two minutes). Entering the recitation 
room, Mr. Roberts ordered Josephine to cease scream- 
ing, and, taking her hand (which Miss Hodges. relin- 
quished), he told her that she must be punished until 
the outcry was stopped. ‘This ceased shortly, but five 
blows being administered in Mr. Roberts’ presence. 
He then left the recitation-room, and returned to the 
schoolroom just as the boys were concluding the 
marching, he having been absent from his room less 
than two minutes. After Mr. Roberts. left, the 
recitation-room, Miss Gray entered into conversation 
with Josephine; remarking to her that she would not 
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have insulted or resisted Mr. Roberts, and that she 
(Miss Gray) must be respected and obeyed equally 
with the principal, in his absence and while exercis- 
ing his authority. After considerable persuasion, 
Josephine held out her hand voluntarily, and received 
from Miss Gray from three to five light blows. 

Miss Hodges then, at Miss Gray’s request, left the 
room, and Miss Gray continued her efforts to pro- 
duce a good effect from the discipline administered. 
In this labor she had reason to suppose herself suc- 
cessful, when, while sitting with her arm around the 
pupil, and engaged in friendly conversation with her 
(the school having been dismissed), they were inter- 
rupted by the violent entrance into the room of 
Josephine’s mother, brother, and sister, accompanied 
by another person. Evidently laboring under great 
excitement produced by an exaggerated account of 
the affair, the mother at once proceeded, in her 
daughter’s presence, to denounce Miss Gray and Miss 
Hodges, in an angry manner, for the punishment. 
But, after an explanation, she then, as in her testi- 
mony at the hearing, conceded the propriety of some 
corporal punishment of her daughter, although she 
objected to the manner in which it was inflicted. In 
all, from fifteen to twenty blows were inflicted. 
These were administered by Miss Gray alone, and 
were upon the hand only. Josephine and her 
mother testified, that, for four days, her left arm and 


thumb bore marks which were caused by Mr. Rob- 
2 
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erts’ and Miss Hodges’ holding her. Her right hand, 
they also testified, showed some red marks, which 
disappeared by eight o’clock of the same evening. 
It appeared, at the hearing, that another teacher had 
been obliged to whip Josephine, for serious miscon- 
duct, a few months previous to this occasion; and 
that, during the preceding three or four months, she 
had disobeyed the principal of the school as often as 
once in two or three days. It also appeared, that 
Josephine was a member of the third class, and that 
her teachers supposed her to be not over thirteen 
years of age. ‘The common age of members of that 
class is even less than that. The Allston Grammar 
School, at the time of this occurrence, numbered over 
five hundred pupils. Mr. Roberts has been its: mas- 
ter for eighteen years, and Miss Gray and Miss 
Hodges both are teachers of several years’ experience. 


We have thus minutely detailed the main facts of 
the case, so that the careful reader may be able to 
compare them with the prejudiced and exaggerated 
accounts that have found their way into some of the 
public prints, and because we deem it due to all con- 
cerned in the occurrence, that a full and authentic 
statement of the leading facts that appeared at the 
hearing should be made public. 


It will be observed, — 
1. That the offence for which the punishment was 
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inflicted did not consist of whispering merely, but 
was aggravated by the determination to resist the 
proper requirement of the master as to the writing 
lesson, expressed in the whisper, and the after- 
impertinence and contempt for authority offered to 
Miss Gray. It should be borne in mind, also, that 
the general record of the pupil’s conduct in school 
was bad. 

2. That but one teacher inflicted the punishment. 
All that was done by the other teachers was to hold 
the pupil, and this was necessary for her own safety ; 
as, otherwise, the blows might have fallen, during 
her resistance, elsewhere than, as intended, upon her 
hand. ‘The marks made by the holding were no part 
of the punishment, but recklessly brought upon her- 
self by her wrongful resistance. 

3. No blow was struck in haste or anger; nor did 
any receive its impulse from malice or revenge. ‘The 
evidence showed no trace of improper motive on the 
teachers’ part. 

4. The punishment was inflicted after consultation 
among the teachers. When the pupil manifested a 
determination to offer forcible resistance, the teacher 
suspended action, and an opportunity was given to 
the pupil for reflection and relaxation. 

5. It is a well-known fact, that rank of class, not 
age, mainly determines the degree of humiliation and 
disgrace attaching to punishment in the eyes of 
school-children. Thus, a member of the first or 
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highest class, if only thirteen years of age, would feel 
more shame at being subjected to corporal punish- 
ment, than would a pupil of sixteen who belonged to 
the third class. 

6. The instrument with which the punishment was 
given was selected with humane forethought to pre- 
vent the possibility of injury to the pupil through her 
resistance. And the master, desiring to spare the 
girl any unnecessary shame, declined to take charge 
of the punishment, and directed it to be inflicted by, 
and in the presence of, only female teachers. 

7. Nor should it be forgotten, that the punishment 
secured its end, in that the pupil finally acknowledged 
the authority of Miss Gray, and submitted volun- . 
tarily to correction at her hands; and that the teacher 
had secured a salutary influence over the pupil, and 
was found in kindly intercourse with her, on the 
entrance of her mother into the room. 


At the time of this occurrence, the following rule 
was in force : — 


‘© Discipline. — It is enjoined on the instructors to exercise 
vigilant, prudent, and firm discipline, and to govern by persuasion 
and gentle measures, as far as practicable. In every case in which 
* a teacher shall think it necessary to inflict corporal punishment, 
said teacher shall make and preserve a statement in writing of the 
nature of the offence and the severity of the punishment; which 
statement shall be subject to the inspection of the sub-committee 
of the school.” — Regulations of the Public Schools of Cambridge, 
chap. li. sec. 9. 


The evidence produced at the hearing failed to 
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satisfy the Board, that, under this rule, there had 
been such an improper use of the teacher’s power, in 
this particular case, as to demand the interference of 
the School Committee. They, therefore, after due 
deliberation and consideration of all the facts, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That, having heard the evidence and arguments of 
both the complainants and the teachers, regarding the punishment 


inflicted on Josephine Foster, we are of opinion that the case does 
not require any action on the part of this Board. 


The Committee were not at liberty to censure the 
teachers for a mere error of discretion, in the inflic- 
tion of punishment not clearly excessive, and not 
resulting in serious consequences to the pupil. Still 
less could the Board try these teachers by the stand- 
ard of what its members might have thought it 
proper to do in the case, had they themselves stood 
in the place of the teachers. 

The Board had to exercise a judicial office, and 
therefore could inquire into and determine only the 
question of an alleged transgression of their rule. It 
was this question alone that both parties appealed to 
the Board to decide. And, having passed upon that, 
they had no further duty in those proceedings. An 
inquiry into the expediency of the rule itself was not, 
on that occasion, pertinent or admissible, but belonged 
to other functions of the Board than those they were 
then convened to exercise. Plain as this point seems, 
it is believed that much misapprehension has existed 
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upon it; for members of the Board who condemn the 
practice of corporal punishment in schools, have been 
unjustly assailed for their votes on this occasion, and 
charged with inconsistency of action. As well charge 
a juror, who disbelieves in the rightfulness of capital 
punishment, with unfaithfulness to his principles, 
because, being sworn to try the prisoner by the evi- 
dence, he agrees to a verdict of guilty of murder. 


As related to the history of this case, we deem it 
incumbent upon us to notice the effort which has been 
made to stigmatize the Cambridge rule concerning cor- 
poral punishment as of an unusual and inhuman char- 
acter. With strange perversity, the report has been . 
spread abroad that the School Committee of Cam- 
bridge tolerate, if not encourage, by rule, cruel and 
uncommon punishments in our schools; and this 
charge has been circulated with an industry worthy 
only of the service of truth; until, at length, the false- 
hood comes back to us burdened with the censure of 
foreign lands, and threatens to intrude its influence 
among the political and social problems of the time. 

We are not indifferent to the unhappy fame which 
the authors of this groundless charge have given to our 
community. It would, perhaps, be reasonable to ex- 
pect our own citizens to carefully acquaint themselves 
with the facts, before lending their unnatural aid to 
the work of degrading the reputation of our school 
system. But no one, with knowledge of the facts, 
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could have made the charge. It becomes our duty to 
refute it. 


In respect to corporal punishment, the schools of 
Cambridge are, and have always been, subject to the 
principles, and under the protection, of the common 
law, which prevails throughout the land. What the 
wisdom of our courts and legislation, tender of per- 
sonal rights, allows, and nothing beyond that, may be 
done here, as elsewhere. We have no peculiar rule. 
We confer no extraordinary power upon our teachers. 
The rule on this subject has been of long standing, 
and existed when several of the gentlemen who, in 
their petition asking for its essential modification, 
express themselves as ‘‘ shocked by the fact brought 
to light” regarding its existence, by the Foster case, 
were themselves members of the Board. 


By the public law, the teacher stands to the pupil 
in loco parentis. What a father may lawfully do in 
the correction of his child, the teacher may do to the 
pupil. The authority of the teacher over the child in 
school, in matters of discipline, is measured exactly by | 
the authority of the parent in the home government. 
Neither may abuse the child. Both have the right to 
inflict corporal punishment; but both must act from 
proper motives, and administer the correction in a 
proper manner. ‘here can be no dispute about these 
principles. ‘They are sustained by numerous deci- 
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sions. ‘This subject has recently received the atten- 
tion of the Supreme Court of Vermont, who, in the 
course of an able opinion, use the following lan- 
guage :— 


“ A schoolmaster has the right to inflict reasonable corporal pun- 
ishment. Much difference prevails as to the circumstances which 
will justify the infliction of punishment, and the extent to which it 
may properly be administered. On account of this difference of 
opinion and the difficulty which exists in determining what is a 
reasonable punishment, and the advantage which the master has by 
being on the spot to know all the circumstances, the manner, look, 
tone, gestures, of the offender (which are not always easily described), 
and thus to form a correct opinion as to the necessity and extent of 
the punishment, considerable allowance should be made to the 
teacher by way of protecting him in the exercise of his discretion. 
Especially should he have this indulgence when he appears to have 
acted from good motives, and not from anger or malice. Hence , 
the teacher is not to be held liable on the ground of excess of pun- 
ishment, unless the punishment is clearly excessive, and would be 
held so in the general judgment of reasonable men. But, if there 
is any reasonable doubt whether the punishment was excessive, the 
master should have the benefit of that doubt.” 


On the point whether the instrument used by the 
teacher in inflicting the punishment was a proper 
one, the Court remark: — 

“Evidence that the same kind of instrument was used in other 
schools in the vicinity will rebut the charge of malice, by showing 


that the teacher did not resort to an unusual instrument.” — Lan- 
der v. Seaver, 832 Vermont R., 123. 


And to the same effect is the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, in the case of The 
State v. Pendergrass, 2 Dever. & Bat. R., 865, wherein 
the Court say : — 
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“The teacher is the substitute of the parent, and is charged in 
part with the performance of his duties, and in the exercise of these 
delegated duties is invested with his power. Within the sphere of 
his authority, the master is the judge when correction is required, 
and of the degree of correction necessary; and like all others in- 
trusted with a discretion, he cannot be made penally responsible for 
error of judgment, but only for wickedness of purpose. His judg- 
ment must be presumed correct, because he is the judge, and also 
because of the difficulty of proving the offence, or accumulation of 
offences, that called for correction; of showing the pecul ar temper- 
ament, disposition, and habits of the individual corrected; and of 
exhibiting the various milder means that may have been ineffectu- 
ally used before correction was resorted to.” 


(See also Slevens v. Fassett, 27 Maine, 280; Com- 
monwealth v. Randall, 4 Gray, 36; Reeves’ Domestic 
Rel. 374, 375; Wharton’s Amer. Crim. Law, 1299; 
2 Kent Com., 205.) 


While school committees in our own State and 
country have thought it not advisable to deprive the 
teacher of his established right to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment, they have, in many places, sought, by special 
rules, to limit its exercise. Such is the aim of our 
own Regulation upon this subject, which enjoins 
upon teachers “to govern by persuasion and gentle 
measures, as far as practicable,’ and requires a rec- 
ord to be kept of the particular circumstances of 
every case in which corporal punishment is resorted 
to. In seeking to restrain the infliction of such pun- 
ishment to extreme cases, our own Rule will be 
found to compare favorably with the rules in force in 
other places. For instance, the Boston Rule is as 


follows: — 
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‘¢ All instructors shall aim at such discipline in their schools as 
would be exercised by a kind, judicious parent in his family ; shall 
avoid corporal punishment in all cases where good order can be 
preserved by milder measures; and in no case shall resort be had 
to confinement in a closet or wardrobe, or to other cruel or un- 
usual punishment, as a mode of discipline. It shall be the duty of 
the several masters and teachers in the public schools, at the close 
of each month, to make, in writing, to the Chairmen of their Dis- 
trict Committees, a report of all cases in which corporal punish- 
ment has been inflicted; which report shall state the name of the 
pupil, the amount of punishment, and the reason for its infliction ; 
and the Chairman of each District Committee shall, in his quar- 
terly report, give the number of cases of corporal punishment dur- 
ing the previous quarter, and the average to each teacher of the 
District. Corporal punishment shall be inflicted only after the 
nature of the offence has been fully explained to the scholar; and 
sball be restricted to blows on the hand with a rattan, except in 
cases where a pupil refuses to submit to such punishment. Cor- 
poral punishment shall not be inflicted on a girl in a Grammar 
school without the consent and approval of the master, which, in 
each individual case, must first be obtained.” — Regulations of the 


Public Schools of Boston, chap. viii. sec. 13. 


The rules in other places in our Commonwealth are 


of the same general tenor. 


So far, then, from being behind public sentiment in 
this matter, our Regulation places us with those ad- 
vanced communities that seek to shelter the pupil 
from the unrestrained exercise of that power of the 
teacher which the courts recognize and the legisla- 
ture allows. But behind courts and legislatures rests 
the force which controls this matter. It is because 
parents, in the government of their children at home, 
are not ready to abandon the rod, that it is found diffi- 
cult to dispense with it in school. Surely the parent 
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may do this more easily than the teacher. The parent 
has the advantage of the natural tie of affection, and 
of an infinite variety of substitutes for corporal pun- 
ishment, which are denied to the teacher. Reform in 
this matter, therefore, must begin outside the school- 
room. The persuasive influences of the home disci- 
pline will then reach the schoolroom, and relieve the 
teacher in the most trying part of his task. But do 
not expect of him there what you yourselves yet fail 
to accomplish at home. Remember also that our 
rules are made for the government of the Public 
Schools, embracing children of both native and foreign 
parentage, coming from all the various classes of our 
society, and surrounded by widely differing influences 
of home. We cannot discriminate between pupils in 
the rule itself: that necessarily must be left to the 
discretion of the teacher to whom its execution is 


entrusted. 


In a schoolroom, the first thing to be secured is 
good order. Without this, lessons can be neither 
jearned nor recited. To secure this, there must be 
rules, and they must be faithfully observed. Nor 
is this all. An important office of the teacher 
is to create in the pupil a proper respect for 
authority. Instruction on this point cannot begin 
too early in the school-life of the child, nor can 
he there obtain aught of mental or moral training 


more essential to his building-up into a good and 
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useful citizen. American youth, for the reason that 
they are born to an inheri‘ance of unparalleled indi- 
vidual freedom, stand in peculiar need of the early 
acquisition of a reverence for law and its admin- 
istrators. The work of the schoolroom is but half 
done, if it does not teach this lesson. ‘There, a rule 
not enforced, or indifferently executed, certainly is 
worse than a dead letter. It begets a mischievous 
influence, that may last through life. School regu- 
lations, therefore, must be firmly, judiciously, and 
impartially enforced. ‘The teacher should require 
implicit obedience from his scholars, and he is enti- 
tled to respectful deportment from all who enter his 
schoolroom, or speak of him in the presence and 
hearing of his pupils; for example is of great po- 
tency with the young. “Sire,” said the sensible 
schoolmaster to Charles IL, when receiving his royal 
visit, “ pull off thy hat in my school; for, if my schol- 
ars discover that the king is above me in authority 


here, they will soon cease to respect me.” 


A practical knowledge of school government teaches 
that rules are useless without penalties for their viola- 
tion. Children differ in moral nature as widely as in 
physical development. All cannot be governed in the 
same way. What is serious punishment to one, may 
be utterly ineffective with another. Hence the diffi- 
culty in limiting the teacher’s range of choice as to 


modes of discipline, which has restrained school com- 
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mittees from taking away the rod, that still finds its 
place at the fireside. 


But there are substitutes for the rod worse than 
the rod itself. An eminent Massachusetts judge, 
whose jurisdiction made him familiar with the treat- 
ment of sailors, has expressed the opinion, that, 
since the abolition of flogging on shipboard, more 
cruelty has been practised toward them, under 
other forms of punishment, than they ever suffered 
from the lash. Is there ro cause to fear, that this 
might, in some measure, prove true with children, 
whose teachers were forced to discover some substi- 
tute for corporal punishment, that should, neverthe- 
less, meet the case of the most obstinate and unruly ? 
For, setting this aside, the teacher's range of other 
forms of punishment is small, and against each arises 
its special objection. We pass by those means of 
torture and cruelty, which, though sometimes resort- 
ed to, are not likely to disgrace Cambridge schools, 
to consider, for a moment, some of the substitutes for 
corporal punishment in most familiar use. 

Deprivation of recess may injure the health of the 
pupil, who, perhaps more than any other scholar, 
needs the pure air, or the opportunity to throw off the 
superabundant energy of his nature, that, pent up, 
drives him into the very mischief in the schoolroom 
for which he is punished. Detaining a pupil after 


school often produces inconvenience in family ar- 
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rangements at home, and punishes the unoffending 
teacher, who must remain also, even more than the 
guilty pupil. There is something exceedingly repul- 
sive in the holding up of a scholar to ridicule before 
the school, which is sometimes resorted to as a mode 
of discipline. Many a person dates a life of suffering 
back to the hour when, a sensitive child, he was made 
by his teacher, for some fault, “ the laughing-stock of 
the school.” Hxpulsion from school is often sug- 
gested as solving the difficulty. But they who rely 
upon this, as it seems to us, can hardly have con- 
sidered the very weighty objections that lie against 
it. The education of youth is not a voluntary matter 
in Massachusetts. Our statute law compels ‘“ Every 
person having under his control a child between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years,’ to cause such 
child to attend school during a certain portion of 
each year. — Gen. Siats., ch. 41, sec. 1. Our public 
policy does not permit the idle or vicious child to 
grow up without the elevating influences of educa- 
tion; and yet the easy remedy of expulsion would 
cast upon our community this very class, and take 
from them the only reclaiming influence of their 
lives. It is to be feared that such would seek dis- 
missal from school rather than shun it. The com- 
munity at large have a stake in this matter. Are 
lite and property too secure now? Do the haunts of 
ignorance and crime need further recruitment? Are 
our houses of correction in want of tenants? Shall 
we decimate our public schools to fill our reform 
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schools? Viewed only in the selfish light of protec- 
tion to society, we cannot afford to adopt the measure 
of expulsion. And shall we give no thought to the 
higher interests of humanity, with which this fatal 
policy is linked? 


Whatever the privilege of the teacher as to punish- 
ments, he ought always to regard the development of 
the moral nature of the child as the grace and crown 
of his work. Let him make his appeal first of all to 
those promptings to duty and right which are not 
wholly wanting in any human breast, and resort to the 
lower influence of physical force only when the loftier 
effort fails of its end. 


Before concluding, we ought, in justice to the 
teachers of the Allston School, to remark, that the 
infliction of corporal punishment has not been con- 
fined to that school alone. It has been resorted to, as 
a necessary means of correction, with both sexes of 
pupils, in most, if not all, of the Grammar schools in 
the city. Such being the fact, and Mr. Roberts and 
his assistants having been held undeserving of censure 
at the recent investigation, the Board could not have 
been expected to distinguish their case from others at 
the annual election of teachers, which followed this 
event. During the interval between the hearing and 
the election, the regular private examination of the 
Allston School was made by a member of the Board, 
who reported that he found the school, “in all its 
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classes, and in every respect, up to its usual high 
standard,” and that he failed to discover within the 
school any trace of the public excitement, but ob- 
served ‘“‘ everywhere a quiet, ready, and cheerful com- 
pliance on the part of the pupils with the wishes 
and requirements of their teachers.” 


And now it only remains for us to say, that, should 
the School Committee, in accordance with the desire 
expressed in the petition which has been addressed to 
them, take from our teachers altogether the power of 
inflicting corporal punishment upon one sex of pupils, 
they would make a distinction between boys and girls 
of doubtful justice, and inaugurate an experiment in 
school-discipline which wise aud experienced friends 
of public schools elsewhere think too hazardous to 
attempt, and one that evidently must depend for suc- 
cess very much upon the co-operation of parents, and 
the banishment of the rod also from the home. 

J. WARREN MERRILL, Chairman ex officio. 
HENRY W. MUZZEY, 

COURTLAND W. ANABLE, 
CHARLES A. SKINNER, 

HENRY W. WARREN, 

JOHN B. TAYLOR, School 
NATHANIEL MIGHILL, Committee. 
SUMNER R. MASON, 

HENRY C. BADGER, 


JAMES R. MORSE, 
JOHN N. MURDOCK, 


CamMBRIDGE, Sept. 28, 1866. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


THE School Committee of the City of Cambridge have thought 
that they could in no way better fulfil the duty of giving to their 
fellow-citizens the usual annual account of their stewardship, 
than by drawing largely, for facts respecting the condition of the 
schools of the city, upon the mass of reports from sub-committees 
and teachers, who have had in charge the management of the 
details of the important trust placed in their hands. Arranging 
their Report, therefore, in the order of the different Wards of the 
city, they respectfully present the following account :— 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY* SCHOOLS. 
“WARD ONE. 


Washington Grammar School.—The Sub-committee on this 
school, Professor Goopwin, reports as follows :— 

“The undersigned submits the following Report on the condi- 
tion of the Washington Grammar School: | 

“The principal, Mr. MansrIELp, is a teacher of such tried ex- 
perience, that no further testimony to his ability seems necessary. 
He and his assistant teachers are unwearied in their exertions for 
the good of their pupils; and all departments are in as good con- 
dition as the arrangement of the building permits. This arrange- 


* Such only of the Primary Schools as seemed to require special notice are mentioned in 
this: Report. 
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ment is such, that half the teachers are required to hear their 
recitations in large rooms nearly filled with scholars not reciting, 
—so that the double duty of keeping order and imparting 
instruction is too great for even the ablest teacher, — while the 
other half hear their smaller divisions in small rooms, poorly 
ventilated, in which the air is usually so bad, that the children 
are in an unfit state to be taught. 

“The undersigned believes, that one half the value of the 
principal’s instruction is lost by the necessity of transmitting it 
over the heads of seventy or eighty pupils, to a class standing on 
the other side of a large hall. If the building could be remod- 
elled, so as to give each teacher a proper number of pupils, the 
efficiency of both instruction and discipline would be greatly 
increased ; and the danger to which the health of many pupils is 
now subjected would be removed.” ) 


The Sub-committee in charge of the Primary Schools in this 
Ward, Professor ATKINSON, reports as follows : — 

Quincy School.— Your Sub-committee, on his entrance into 
office, found this school in the vestry of the Unitarian church, 
—a detached building in Church Street, much out of repair, and 
provided, in lieu of school-furniture, with merely some old set- 
tees. It had been quartered in vestries for three years. Feeling 
that it was quite unreasonable to expect, of the most faithful 
teachers, any thing like a good school under such unfavorable 
circumstances, he waited patiently until it could be transferred to 
its new building in Mason Street, before expecting any improve- 
ment. That transfer has been made; and he is happy to say, 
that the school is in a very ae ae condition under its pres- 
ent faithful teachers. 

He was glad to get so good a schoolhouse for this school; but 
he is bound to point out, that a great mistake was committed in 
_ its location, and that it has been needlessly expensive. It is 
placed so near the Washington Primary as to make it almost 
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impossible to district the Ward in such a manner as to accommo- 
date little children, too small to travel far in cold weather; while 
the money spent on it would have built fo comfortable wooden 
primary schoolhouses,—one near the foot of Willard Street, | 
where it is greatly needed; and one on some street leading from 
North Avenue, where the population is rapidly increasing. 
Costly as it is, it accommodates only about a hundred and 
twenty children, and has no room for an assistant, who will soon 
be needed. 


Dunster Primary. — Your Sub-committee can report this school 
in very satisfactory condition. Filled with a class of children 
who are very slow to learn, from want of all stimulus at home, 
its candidates for the Grammar School stood highest at the re- 
cent examination. ‘T’o give some idea of the labors of teachers 
in such schools, your Sub-committee would make the following 
extracts from the Annual Report of the principal: — 

“ We have also had many serious difficulties to contend against. 
The children have little care given to their personal appearance - 
or good behavior at home; consequently they come to school dir- 
ty, rough, careless, and ignorant of those simplest rules of civil- 
ized life, which children from well-ordered families unconsciously 
get from their parents. A great deal of time must be spent, 
often to the neglect of school studies, in making them respecta- 
ble in appearance. ‘Habits of attention and obedience must be 
formed, for the first time; and this requires, not only a good deal 
of patience and perseverance on the part of the teacher, but a 
constant exertion of the will, to hold the children in control till 
these habits are, in some degree, established. 

“Joubert says, ‘Force and right are the governors of the 
world: force, till right is ready.’ And this is the principle on 
which we have been obliged to govern. Force of will often 
keeps a school in order, but it is not always sufficient to bring it 
from a state of insubordination to obedience. 
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“Physical exercises have been practised to a great extent; 
both to get the children to act together with promptness and 
precision, and to arouse and secure the attention. Such exercises 
have also been taken by them, with good effect, whenever I have 
wanted to rest or quiet them. 

“The work in spelling is now much easier than formerly, on 
account of the introduction of the ‘Primary Speller,’ in which the 
words are better arranged, and less difficult, than in the other. 
Where I formerly spent thirty minutes a day in spelling, I now 
take but fifteen. The time thus saved, I have given to general 
exercises, — teaching the children something about the most com- 
mon objects around them, and giving them some geographical 
knowledge of a few places. Since they have had slates, twenty 
minutes have been spent, each day, in teaching them to make 
figures, and to write.” 

Your Sub-committee thinks, that, as an encouragement to this 
school, the city can afford to provide modern school-furniture in 
place of its antiquated benches,* and some wall-maps and other 
appliances, to aid the excellent effort on the part of the principal 
to make school instruction a little less dry and uninteresting. 


Washington Primary.— Your Sub-committee commends the 
zeal and faithfulness of the teachers in this school, but has noth- 
ing but condemnation for its arrangements. One hundred and 
eighty-eight children are arranged, under the care of the two 
principals, in two rooms; from which classes move into two reci- 
tation-rooms, to be heard by the two assistants. Your Sub- 
committee is prepared to say, that no efforts of the teachers can 
make schools, under such an arrangement, as good as they 
might be if the rooms were remodelled, so as to give each of the 
four teachers a class of reasonable size. The recitation-rooms, 


* The principal says, in a note, ‘‘ We should like some new furniture very much at the 
Dunster; and I think we need it. Our benches are the same, I presume, as those used a 
great many years ago, when Mr. —— taught a Grammar School in this house. Very few of 
the children in my room can touch their feet to the floor now.” 


so called, are closets, 12 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 6 inches, and 
containing 1,306 cubic feet of space. In these as many as thirty 
children are sometimes crowded. According to the researches 
of Davy and Thompson,* two accurate and ‘scientific chemists, 
one individual respires and contaminates 6,500 cubic inches of air 
inaminute. The air of these recitation-rooms is therefore com- 
pletely vitiated in a little less than ¢welve minutes. Happily 
there is a very small, though almost useless, ventilator; and, more 
fortunate still, this was noé the schoolhouse on which the experi- 
ment, for increasing the comfort of teacher and pupils, was 
recently made, of sealing up the ventilator. 

Your Sub-committee considers it far more discreditable to 
Cambridge, than any alleged case of cruel punishment that has 
ever occurred, that it should compel teachers and pupils to work 
under such conditions. One teacher of this school has recently 
died of consumption, hastened, if not caused, he cannot help 
thinking, by the foul atmosphere she was compelled to breathe. 
The sooner the attention of citizens is turned from the false issues 
that have been raised, to the real evils like this, the better it 
will be for the credit of the city. 

The disciplining of these schools has recently become more 
than usually difficult. Ninety-five rough children in one room 
are not easily managed. “The boys,” one teacher reports, “are 
very troublesome, and many of them very saucy. The other day, 
when I asked a boy to take his seat after the bell had rung, his 
reply was, ‘I’ll take my own time in taking my seat.’” Your 
Sub-committee respectfully suggests, that that boy ought to 
have had a whipping; but he cannot blame the teacher for not 
administering it, when, as recent events have shown, the penalty 
for her might have been an arraignment alongside of thieves 
and vagabonds, before a police-court judge. Several such 
cases have been sent to your Sub-committee to be dealt with, and 
have cost him more time and trouble than he could again afford 


* See Horace Mann’s Report on Schoolhouses: Lectures and Reports, vol. i. p, 565. 


to bestow. Three are now running at large, the probable fu- 
ture inmates of a jail, although no charge of sufficient magnitude 
can be made against them to authorize their transfer to a Reform 
School. 


WARD TWO. 


Harvard Grammar School. — On the entrance of your. Commit- 
tee into office, the accommodations of this school were thoroughly 
disgraceful. Two classes were in an attic, where the teachers 
could only stand upright in the middle of the room, and where 
arrangements for proper ventilation were impossible. Mr. Ma- 
GouN reports the following partial relief as having recently been 
afforded : — 

“The teacher in the attic, finding the air dangerous to her 
health, said she should be obliged to resign, unless some change 
could be made. As a class from the Webster School was about 
leaving the Dana-Hill schoolhouse, it was decided by the Sub- 
committee to transfer our attic class to the unoccupied room; 
with a promise from the Committee on Public Property, that the 
main room of our schoolhouse should be divided, and the class 
allowed to return at the beginning of the quarter. 

“This alteration has since been made, and we find the new 
arrangement a great improvement. It is less trouble to keep 
order, besides being much easier to hear recitations. If all the 
large rooms were divided, I believe it would be a great advan- 
tage to the city, as well as a great satisfaction to the teachers.” 

This building, however, is old, small, and unsuited to the pur- 
poses of a Grammar School; and your Committee recommend that 
it be assigned to a Primary School, and that a new building be 
erected in a suitable locality for the proper accommodation of the 
Harvard Grammar School. 

The character of this school, under its present principal, has 
been too long and too favorably known to the citizens of Cam- 
bridge to need any recommendation here. 
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Allston Grammar School.—The Sub-committee, through Mr. 
HALu, report as follows : — 

“The Allston Grammar School under the charge of Mr. B. W. 
Roserts, with twelve assistants and nearly six hundred pupils, 
justly ranks high among the schools of Cambridge; and will com- 
pare favorably, your Committee believe, with any in the State. 
Mr. Roberts is indefatigable in the discharge of all his duties; 
and no one could labor harder to inspire his assistants with the 
same degree of earnestness. His assistants, several of whom 
have had much experience, seem devoted to their work; and, 
being selected by himself, have the requisite qualifications to 
insure success. | 

“The discipline of this school suffered during the first term of 
the year, by the effort to get along without whipping, which, I 
think, was fairly tried, and failed. In fact, the parents of every 
boy suspended were anxious and willing that they should be 
punished if they did not in every respect conform to the require- 
ments of the school. This term, refractory and disobedient boys 
have been punished, though the number has been very small; 
and the improvement is quite perceptible.” 

Mr. Roberts also speaks, in his report to the Committee, of the 
inconvenience, discomfort, and hindrance to good discipline, of 
the system of large rooms, when applied to a school so large as 
his. Justice to a teacher who has recently had great injustice 
done him, would seem to require that his suggestions should not 
go unheeded. 


The excéllent Allston Primary is reported as in much less sat- 
isfactory condition in its new quarters, than when properly 
accommodated. The deterioration is solely owing to its removal 
to a church vestry, with nothing but movable settees for school 
furniture. Justice to an excellent teacher requires that she 


should again be provided with a proper schoolroom. 
slat 
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Of the accommodations of the Dudley Primary, it is reported 
that “the scholars have been dismissed three times, on account 
of its being so cold, that it was imprudent for the teachers or 
scholars to remain;” and that, “ during the last term, the scholars 
have been obliged to put away their books several times, on 
account of the room being so dark, that they could not study 
without injuring their eyesight.” 


WARD THREE. 


Thorndike Grammar School.— Mr. FLeroner, the principal, 
reports such a rapid increase of pupils, that the Primaty Schools 
will soon be obliged to seek other quarters; and thus describes 
the alterations in the arrangement of his building: — 

“Tn the summer vacation, the large hall occupied by the upper 
four classes was divided lengthwise into two schoolrooms, forty- 
two feet long by nearly thirty wide, each seating eighty-four 
pupils; thanks to the Committee on Public Property, and all 
others who were instrumental in bringing it about. This is one 
step in the right direction; and I hope, for the good of teachers 
and schools, that the time is at hand when the reform already 
commenced shall become general, wherever practicable, through- 
out the city. 

“Tt is too severe a task for any teacher to instruct large classes, 
at a distance of fifty feet or more from him, in a room capable of 
seating two hundred pupils; and at the same time oversee, and 
keep at their lessons, from fifty to a hundred in their seats. 
Forty pupils in a room by themselves are enough to exhaust the 
energies and patience of any faithful teacher. Let teachers have 
suitable schoolrooms, a limited number of pupils, and the proper 
support and co-operation of parents; let there be less of that carp- 
ing, fault-finding spirit so often manifested at home, and more of » 
hearty confidence and sympathy; less expectation of trouble, and 
greater pleasure in the fact, that so Uittle friction is. found in the 
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machinery of school management,—and much of the disagree- 
able part of the burden will be removed, and there will be but 
little necessity for legislating against corporal punishment.” 


Putnam Grammar School.—This school is also reported as 
in most satisfactory condition; but Mr. CoaaswsEt1, the principal, 
strongly urges the importance of a similar alteration in the 
arrangement of his building. 


From some of the Primary Schools of this Ward comes the same - 


story of bad air and insufficient accommodations. One teacher 
writes: “The room occupied is very small,—so small, that it 
may more properly be called a recitation-room,—and very poorly 
ventilated: consequently, there is much impure air. As the for- 
eign element forms the larger part of the school, there is great 
need of pure, wholesome air, and much of it. Attention has been 
repeatedly called to this great defect in ventilation. A great im- 
provement in the school furniture has been made. The seats, 
since the formation of the school, have been movable: but, last 
term, they were made stationary; which makes it more convenient 
for both teacher and scholars, and secures a great essential for a 
quiet schoolroom.” 

Another teacher writes of the great relief experienced from a 
similar “improvement,” “as it is very difficult to keep seventy 
chairs placed in regular lines.” Readers, in places where the 
march of educational improvement has been somewhat more rapid, 
will perhaps be inclined to smile at this illustration of educa- 
tional progress. 

Mr. Hammonp, from the Sub-committee of this Ward, says, “ The 
Primary Schools are suffering for proper ways by which to keep 
the pupils still. I think every one of these schools would be 
more interesting to teachers and scholars, and would injure the 
health of pupils less, if sewing, or something of the kind, could 
be taught.” Your Committee think this by no means an unimpor- 
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tant matter. Teachers in different parts of the city have spoken 
of the good effects of the introduction of the ‘“ Boston Primary- 
school Slate;” others, with laudable zeal, have made up from 
illustrated newspapers, and other sources, a quantity of picture- 
books, for the amusement and occupation of their little charge. 
If greater attention were thus paid to rational methods of occupy- 
ing the minds of young children, the necessity for severity of 
discipline would rapidly disappear. Sewing has been intro- 
duced into the lower schools of Boston with excellent results. 
No greater practical benefit can be conferred on the girls of the 
poorer classes than to teach them this necessary art, —an art 
which those who need it most, rarely acquire, unless they are 
taught it in school. | 


WARD FOUR. ' 


Webster Grammar School.—The following is from the report of 
the Sub-committee for this Ward, through the Rev. Mr. CHasn: — 

“The Webster Grammar School has fully sustained its high 
reputation of former years. Under its experienced and efficient 
principal, Mr. SmirH, and competent corps of assistant teachers, 
an excellent degree of discipline is maintained, and satisfactory 
progress in the prescribed course of study accomplished. 

“The increase in the number of pupils has required the appoint- 
ment of an additional teacher, and the removal of the Primary 
School from the fourth floor of the building, to accommodate the 
large influx of new pupils. The schoolroom in the attic is low, 
and without adequate means of ventilation. I seldom enter it 
without finding the air extremely offensive, and utterly unfit for 
human lungs to inhale. I would suggest the propriety of adding 
a cupola to the Webster schoolhouse, which, besides being orna- 
mental to the building, will furnish better light and suitable 
ventilation to this, at present, unhealthful room, where about sixty 
pupils are seated. 


“ These ill-ventilated schoolrooms, overcrowded with children, I 
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greatly fear are planting the seeds of consumption in the systems 
of more delicate pupils occupying them.” 


Of the accommodations of many of the Primary Schools, your 
Committee have the same report to make. Of the Mason Primary, 
Mr. Chase reports as follows: “ Here, too, the simplest and 
most obvious law of health is shamefully violated. Two smalh 
rooms, one on each floor, some ten feet by fourteen, about the 
size of the Black Hole of Calcutta, unprovided with proper ven- 
tilation, are required to answer for recitation-rooms for thirty or 
forty pupils at a time.” , 

The teacher of the Mason Primary says, “ Much effort has been 
made by all the teachers in the building, to improve the manners 
and personal appearance of the children. Could we have our 
rooms made more attractive, we think it would assist us very 
much. The plastering is cracked, and in some places broken, and 
sadly in need of whitewash; and no amount of washing will make 
_ the paint look clean. The chairs are too high for the younger 
- children, thus rendering them restless. If they had proper seats, 
enabling them to rest their feet upon the floor, they would be 
much more quiet and orderly.” 

Of the Boardman Primary, Dr. APPLETON reports that the 
house is well known to be entirely unsuited to the wants of a 
Primary School; and that the furniture and appointments of the 
schoolroom are alike insufficient. 


Of the Primary School recently crowded out of the Webster 
building, and now temporarily accommodated in Williams Hall, 
Dr. Appleton also-reports that “the room is not exactly suitable 
for the purpose. It has been insufficiently warmed on some of the 
coldest days; and the seats are not adapted to children so young 
as a large proportion of those found in the school.” 


Of the Bridge Primary, it is reported, that “there is no recita- 
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tion-room in the building, aside from the schoolroom, though the 
school contains over one hundred pupils, and the number is in- 
creasing. Sections of classes are now called into one of the 
entry-ways, and there recite, standing; for there is no room for 


seats. 


WARD FIVE. 


Dr. Morss, from the Sub-committee of this Ward, reports 
the Shepard Grammar School as in very satisfactory condition, 
under its efficient principal, Mr. WHEELER, in spite of change of 
assistants, and the disturbing effects of the agitation respecting 
discipline. Of the primary department he reports, that “it has, 
during the whole year, been overfull; and application has been 
made to the City Council for additional school accommodations: 
but no action has yet been taken for our relief, and, consequently, 
there has not been that degree of progress which we could 
desire ; but it is due to the teachers to give them credit for 
doing what they could under circumstances so unfavorable.” 

The teachers of the Shepard Primary report a hundred and 
fifty scholars. “There have been but few days during which all 
the scholars could be seated. The only thing that the teachers can 
do is to give the children who have no seats the seats of those 
engaged in recitation; which, of course, causes a great deal of 
confusion when recitation is over. This state of affairs cannot 
help discouraging a teacher who is anxious to promote the inter- 
ests of the school. The first division is equally crowded; and 
the atmosphere, if any thing, worse.”” Mr. Draper, from the same 
Sub-committee, reports as follows: “We have in constant use 
four recitation-rooms which measure 14 by 103 feet. Into each 
of these are crowded more than thirty pupils for recitation. 
There is no way to ventilate, except by a door and window; and 
an instance recently occurred of a child who had a severe rheu- 
matic fever brought on, as its parents say, by exposure to this 
kind of ventilation. Without ventilation, such rooms are hotbeds 
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of consumption and other diseases. They are not occupied 
altogether or principally by neat, cleanly children ; but by many 
of a different character. Leta person enter one of these rooms - 
after it has been occupied for half an hour, and his sense of 
smell, and taste even, will warn him to leave; and yet it is*in 
these rooms that our children, many of them tender and delicate, 
are confined day after day.” | 


The Committee, after thus passing in review the condition of a 
portion of the schools in each of the Wards of the city, beg 
leave respectfully to state, that, in their judgment, the crying 
wants of the lower schools of Cambridge, the great hindrances 
to their satisfactory progress, and the main cause of their unsat- 
isfactory discipline (wherever the discipline is unsatisfactory), 
are two: First, want of sufficient accommodation, —and in that 
is implied bad air and consequent bad health, discomfort and 
uneasiness, and every thing that tries the temper and makes 
school-life insupportable both to teacher and pupil; and, second, 
bad arrangements, even where the accommodations are sufficient. 
They would therefore recommend that the task be immediately 
undertaken of building a sufficient number of plain school- 
houses, in situations where they are most needed for the accom- 
modation of the children now suffering from past neglect, and of 
the increasing number which the rapid growth of the city is 
throwing upon our hands. They would pointedly condemn all 
extravagance of outlay on these buildings. Substantial wooden 
structures, of not more than two stories, with good ventilation, 
and abundant and easy means of egress, placed on cheap land (so 
that proper playgrounds may be secured), and within easy reach 
of neighborhoods where small children abound, are all-sufficient 
for the Primary Schools; and no such building should ever be 
erected, except under the direction of, and after consultation 
with, the School Committee. 

They would also point out, that, in retaining the antiquated 
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system of large rooms in her Grammar Schools, Cambridge is 
behind all her neighbors, and is doing great injustice to the faith- 
ful teachers who have so repeatedly protested against the plan. 
They therefore recommend, that the task of remodelling the 
Grammar-school buildings, in conformity with plans now univer- 
sally adopted in such buildings, be immediately undertaken; and 
that, in such remodelling, great.attention be paid to the subject 
of ventilation. 

They cannot condemn too strongly the makeshift policy of 
herding crowds of children in old halls and vestries, with settees 
instead of proper school-furniture. As the natural consequence 
of such neglect, the city of Cambridge is fast getting an unen- 
viable notoriety; and it is within the knowledge of your Commit- 
- tee, that, in at least four cases during the past year, superior 
teachers, of tried ability, have refused to leave their places in 
other towns to accept higher salaries in Cambridge schools. 


Your Committee desire to suggest, that, in order to bring 
about a much-needed reform in the character of the teaching of 
grammar in the lower schools, the entrance-examination to the 
High School, on this subject, be confined to a testing of the 
pupil’s practical ability to use the English language correctly ; 
and that the scientific study of grammar, beyond the simplest 
possible rudiments, be reserved to be pursued in the High 
School itself. Such a change in the entrance-examination would 
banish the dry and pedantic methods of study now prevalent in 
the lower schools, and substitute therefor the cultivation of the 
children’s taste, by a practical familiarity with good writing, and 
the formation of habits of correct expression, by pleasant 
and attractive methods, which a skilful Grammar-school teacher 
would never be at a loss to devise. They would also suggest, 
that, in the opinion of many experienced educators, room can be 
found in the Grammar-school course — by curtailing what is use- 
less in the study of grammar, as now pursued, and by better 
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methods of teaching abstract arithmetic — for the teaching, in a 
plain and familiar way, of those mere rudiments of physical and 
mechanical science, which are of such value in the common pur- 
suits of life. Such teaching would greatly increase the value of 
the Grammar Schools to the great mass of pupils who never 
reach the High School, and would tend to diminish the size and 
expense of the latter, while it would proportionally elevate the 
character of its instruction. A beginning has been made in this 
direction by the introduction into the Grammar Schools of the 
most scientific of modern text-books in geography, —a. book 
which almost necessitates on the part of the teacher some famil- 
iar oral instruction in regard to the great laws which govern the 
material universe. Your Committee have seen with pleasure, 
even in the Primary Schools, a laudable disposition on the part 
of ’many teachers to interest their children in the study of the 
wonders and beauties of outward nature, and to give them 
simple and intelligible instruction in regard to the phenomena 
of the world in which they live, — instruction which the nat- 
ural curiosity of children renders interesting at the very earli- 
est age, and which is of the utmost possible value in training 
the senses, and opening the mind to the reception of higher 
_ truths at a later stage of development. Your Committee recom- 
mend that this tendency towards giving a living interest to, the 
instruction in the Primary and Grammar Schools be encouraged, 
by promoting what is called “ object-teaching,” by giving facili- 
ties for the forming of small museums, and by the introduction 
of simple and inexpensive physical apparatus. Whatever tends 
to render these schools more interesting and more valuable to 
the pupils, will so far tend to render the discipline milder. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Whatever deficiencies exist in the accommodations of the 


lower schools, the citizens of Cambridge can point with pride to 
3 
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one school-building which is an honor and an ornament to the 
city. No finer High-school building can be found in New 
England; and the Sub-committee in charge of it, through the — 
Rev. Mr. WARREN, say, ‘“‘ We make up our report with unalloyed 
satisfaction. The steady increase of pupils, till the number of 
three hundred has been reached, testifies at once to the growth 
of our city and to the confidence of our citizens in the school.” 

The arrangement of the course of study in the High School 
‘has received much attention from able members of successive 
Boards, and your Committee believe it will compare very 
favorably with that of other New-England schools. They 
think, however, that one tendency cannot be too carefully 
guarded against, —the tendency, namely, to overload the schol- 
ars with too great a variety of work, through a natural ambition 
on the part of teachers and parents to extend the curriculum’ of 
study, and thus to raise apparently, though not really, the stand- 
ard of the school. Careful regard should at all times be had, in 
arranging our public-school course, to the future destination and 
future wants of the pupils. The High School is not called upon 
to rival a college in the extent of its work. It should rather be 
its ambition to carry out a plain, practical, and thorough training ; 
such as shall, on the one hand, prepare young men and young 
women with just the kind and amount of knowledge that they 
will find useful on their entrance into life, while it implants in 
them a taste for intellectual pursuits, which will inspire them to 
carry on their own education after school-life is over; and, on 
the other, shall furnish a firm and solid foundation to those who 
pass on to the higher institutions of learning. 


MUSIC. 


The value of musical instruction in our public schools is now 
too well understood to need argument in its defence. That 
instruction has been in charge of Mr. NarHan Lincoun for seven- 
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teen years, and is now given in thirty different schools. The 
Committee, in accordance with the report of their Sub-committee 
on Music, recommend, that, in view of the amount of work re- 


quired, and of his long and faithful services, the salary of Mr. 
Lincoln be increased. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


The reports of the teachers concur in representing the great 
value of the services of these officers in promoting regularity of 
attendance, and diminishing for the female teachers the difficul- 
ties connected with the task of disciplining ’their schools, and 


rendering a resort to corporal punishment less frequent. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Unwilling as they are to weary their fellow-citizens with any 
further discussion of this wearisome subject, the School Commit- 
tee yet feel called upon, in justice to themselves, to offer the 
following statement and opinions : — 

The task of defending the continued employment of corporal 
punishment in our public schools, is, for various reasons, a very 
ungrateful one, and exposes those who undertake it to much 
‘misconception. The ignorance of the general public in regard 
to the duties of public-school teachers is extreme; while, on the 
other hand, it is perfectly easy to excite the feelings of that 
large class in the community who are governed by their feelings, 
and not by their reason. Corporal punishment is in its nature 
an ugly necessity ; so is the incarceration of adult offenders in 
jails and State prisons; so are many other incidents of an imper- 
fect state of society. No one advocates its continuance as a good 
in itself ; few consider it a permanent and necessary element in 
our school system. While nothing in the experience of the past 
year has led your Committee to change their opinion, that its 
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retention is still a necessity incident to the present imperfections 
of that system; they are, in common with all other friends of 
educational progress, desirous of seeing it now reduced to a 
minimum, and at some future time entirely abolished. They 
cannot think, however, that any measure which looks to its im- 
mediate discontinuance without those great and important 
changes and improvements in our schools which will alone do 
away with its necessity, and which time alone can bring, is either 
wise, consistent, or safe; and they would especially deprecate 
the mischievous effects on their good order and progress, which 
the persistent agitation of the subject for the past twelve months 
has had upon the condition of the schools. 

The: subject came before the present Committee chiefly in 
consequence of grossly exaggerated stories, — now too well un- 
derstood to need further comment, — by the offering of an order 
for the immediate abolition of the corporal punishment of girls 
in all the schools of the city. On this order, the Sub-committee 
on Rules and Regulations made a report recommending the 
passing of a regulation forbidding the corporal punishment of 
girls of more than twelve years of age; in accordance with the 
physiological argument urged by gentlemen whose opinion on 
such subjects carried much weight, that, after that age, there 
was a real and very important physiological distinction between 
the sexes. After a full discussion of this report, it was the 
opinion of a large majority of the Board, that, as the corporal 
punishment of girls was already virtually abolished in all the 
higher classes, sufficient confidence could be placed in the teach- 
ers of Cambridge to allow of the regulations standing unaltered. 
The whole subject was, therefore, laid on the.table. 

Your Committee have seen no reason to depart from the con- 
clusion arrived at on that occasion. The corporal punishment of 
girls is virtually abolished in the High and Grammar Schools, 
and a regulation to that effect would do neither harm nor good. 
To discriminate by regulation between the sexes in the Primary 
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Schools would be a measure neither correct in morals nor called 
for by any physiological distinction at that age. No corporal 
punishment should ever be inflicted in Primary Schools that. 
would be injurious to a girl; while the exemption of girls and 
the punishment of boys, for precisely the same petty offences, 
would tend to confuse the minds of children in regard to moral 
distinctions, and would create a needless addition to the already 
difficult task of the primary teacher. What the real nature of 
that task is, has been partly shown by the details already given ; 
and yet it may be worth while —such are the thoughtlessness 
and ignorance of people on the subject —to illustrate it still 
further. In Primary Schools, as now accommodated in the city 
of Cambridge, there are from sixty to a hundred children 
respectively, all seated in one room, classes being drafted off, 
from time to time, into side-rooms, or rather closets, for recita- 
tion, —an operation which itself occasions constant disturbance 
in the large room. In this large room a single young woman is 
placed to preserve order, and, at the same time, to hear her own 
recitations. These recitations are, under our present system, 
unnaturally long for children, who are at an age when all the 
instincts of nature incline them to incessant bodily activity, and 
who are not yet capable of continuous mental application. The 
studies are dry and repulsive. The younger children — many 
of them mere babies —are seated in rows, with little or noth- 
ing to do during their long, and, to them, wearisome imprison- 
ment. In a school thus organized, — if such an arrangement 
can be called an organization, — the teacher must succeed, during 
the year, in bringing on a certain number of pupils to the 
point of being able to gain a certain percentage in an exam- 
ination for admission to the Grammar School. This examina- 
tion is itself in the driest elements of learning, —in the spelling. 
of words from a spelling-book (words of whose very meaning 
the child is often ignorant); in the abstractions of mental 
arithmetic; and in the meaning of the Roman numerals, punctua- 
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tion-marks, the cabalistic letters attached to men’s names, and 
such other abbreviations. : 

With a body of Primary-school teachers placed in such cir- 
cumstances, and with such a task before them, set to govern and 
teach a mass of children drawn, often exclusively, from the rudest 
and worst-educated part of the population, your Committee, so 
far from feeling a desire to blame them or to hold them up to the 
public as clinging to their power to inflict corporal punishment 
from a love of giving pain, can only express their admiration at 
their patience and conscientious fidelity to duty, and cannot but 
regret the great addition to the difficulty of their task, which 
has been occasioned by the popular excitement that has existed 
during the past year. 

If the community had arrived at the point of fully recognizing 
the necessity of a thorough professional training on the part of 
school teachers, these difficulties would in part disappear: but 
that necessity is still ignored, or most inadequately provided for; 
and the consequence is, that our schools have to be largely sup- 
plied with untrained and inexperienced young teachers, whose 
only preparation has been the acquiremcut of a certain amount of 
mere knowledge at a High School, and whose best claim to a place 
is an honest desire to earn their own living. Out of the large 
number of beginners thus inadequately prepared, many excellent 
teachers are gradually trained to their work by actual experience ; 
but, considering the imperfection of their preparation, and the 
difficulty of their task, they need all the help and all the chari- 
table allowance which the public can give. 

The evils which impair the usefulness of the Pomona Schools 
are to be found also in the Grammar Schools. Here also, as has 
been shown, lack of sufficient accommodations, the retention of 
an obsolete arrangement of schoolrooms, and. of a course of study 
which lags behind the demands of the times, and the progress of 
thought on educational subjects, render a resort to corporal pun- 
ishment more frequent than would otherwise be necessary; but 
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for these evils the teachers are not responsible, nor has Cambridge 
ground for complaint of any lack of faithful and conscientious 
devotion to duty on the part of her Grammar-school teachers, or 
any reason to be dissatisfied with its results, which are as good as 
can be produced under existing conditions. It is for the commu- 
nity to improve those results, by doing its share in promoting the 
general improvement of the schools. 

Your Committce are, therefore, of opinion that the present 
regulations in, regard to corporal punishment in Cambridge 
schools are entirely sufficient, and that the persistent agitation of 
the subject, from whatever motives it originates, is mischievous 
to the good order and discipline of the schools. It is mischievous 
in more than one way. It not only tends to produce a feeling of 
insubordination in the minds of the pupils, so that it is the 
testimony of teachers of the longest experience, that the schools 
have never been more difficult to govern than since the com- 
mencement of the agitation; but, by raising a false issue on a 
subordinate point, it tends to retard, if not wholly prevent, those 
much-needed and far more important improvements in other 
directions, which have been alluded to. 

These improvements, they believe, will be all-sufficient to pre- 
vent needless and improper punishments; while, on the other 
hand, the taking of the power to inflict punishment out of the 
hands of the teachers, or the needless continuance of agitation 
on the subject, will only carry us farther from the desired end. 
Your Committee are confirmed in these views by the almost 
unanimous agreement with them of practical teachers of all 
grades of schools, as expressed in their journals and conven- 
tions, —teachers of whom it is simply a libel to say, that they 
adhere to the right to inflict corporal punishment because they 
are so brutalized as to enjoy the infliction of pain. 

Of the arguments employed by the advocates for entire aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment, some are almost beneath criticism, 
while others are refuted by stubborn facts. In opposition to the 
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infliction of pain by the teacher, the example of the surgeon is 
adduced, who strives by every means to avoid or to alleviate it; 
but surely he would not do so if the pain were a needful and 
essential part of the cure. We do not incarcerate adult crimi- 
nals.simply for the sake of incarcerating them; but for the pro- 
motion of the welfare and good order of society, and for the 
reformation, not the suffering, of the criminal himself. Corporal 
punishment :can only be defended, in the view of your Committee, 
upon similar grounds as a police regulation, incident to the 
imperfections of society and of the present school system, and 
to be diminished, and finally disappear, as that system gradually 
improves; precisely as it is to be hoped that the time will come 
when capital punishment and crowded State prisons will no 
longer be needed for the safety of society at large. 

It has been argued, that the abuse of corporal punishment in 
our public schools has come to be so great as to furnish a valid 
reason for abolishing it altogether. The argument is apt to come 
from persons who, remembering the state of school discipline a 
quarter or a half a century ago, and rarely visiting them now, 
suppose the same condition of things existing as in the days of 
their own boyhood. That, in many quarters, there is still far too 
much corporal punishment, that it is inflicted for trifling offences 
and on improper occasions, that it is often the resort of teachers 
too lazy or too ill-tempered to learn how to govern in better ways, 
your Committee are not disposed to deny. But it is equally true 
that a steady progress has been made, and is making, in the ame- 
lioration of the discipline of our public schools; and that the 
teachers most strenuous for the retention of the power to inflict 
punishment are precisely those who find least occasion for it: 
use. The possession of the power obviates the necessity for its 
employment. Its abuse must be guarded against by the vigi- 
lance of parents, committees, and superintendents; and, above 
all, by promoting the professional education of teachers, and 
making the calling attractive to a superior class of minds. Under 
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any and all circumstances, however, your Committee believe that 
the maintenance of authority is absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cess of a school; and that, to this end, in the schools, as at pres- 
ent organized, resort must sometimes be had to a short, sharp, 
and decisive, but not cruel, mode of punishment. They would 
give it as their opinion, that no abuse of such punishment exists 
in the schools of Cambridge, such as to call for its entire and im- 
mediate abolition. 

In the case of the German schools, so much relied on by the 
advocates of the entire abolition of corporal punishment by regu- 
lations, there is direct and unimpeachable evidence to prove that 
such regulations have aggravated the very mischief they were 
intended to cure, and that, while careful and regulated punishment 
is abolished, brutal, ill-regulated, passionate, and dangerous pun- 
ishments still prevail.* No mere regulation will suffice to control 
a passionate or tyrannical teacher:+ the only safeguard is the 
employment of teachers to whose judgment and good temper the 
task of discipline can be safely intrusted, and to place them under 
circumstances where good discipline by mild methods can reason- 
ably be expected. . 

Your Committee would state, that, in several instances during 
the past year, the very natural reluctance of teachers, at present, 


* “Tf in an American school,’’ says a competent witness, who has resided in Germany, 
and paid great attention to the subject, the Rev. William L. Gage, “‘ with our newspapers 
Argus-eyed to see every thing and report it to the world, the violence which takes place in a 
German school should occur, it would create such deep feeling in the-community, that 
nothing short of the removal of teachers would quiet it. Of course, before the visitor this 
violence is not apparent. Yet I have seen a boy struck with a clenched fist on the side of 
the head with benumbing force; and I know that the teachers kick the boys and strike the 
head and snap the nose and pinch the back of the neck in a brutal manner. If German 
schools are of such superior excellence, it is gained, not by the help, but in spite, of a sys- 
tem of such gross and injurious punishments as are not only hurtful to the health, but to the 
character of pupils and teachers. Well-considered, faithful punishings on the hand are not in 
vogue here: only passionate outbreaks of violence, which generally accomplish their object 
by blows on the side of the head.”—American Educational Monthly, quoted in the Massa- 
chusetts Teacher for May, 1867, p. 165. 

+ A little boy was recently found in the streets of New York, too ill to be able to reach 
his home. On investigation, it was discovered that his illness was occasioned by his hav- 
ing been made to stand a great length of time, as a punishment for tardiness. Must we have 
regulations against standing, as well as whipping, as a punishment? 
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to inflict corporal punishment, has resulted in the turning into 
the street of children whom, of all others, it is important to have 
in the school. In the street, these children are growing up idle 
and vicious, to be hereafter a curse to the community, and the 
probable future occupants of a jail. They would submit, that 
this alternative is worse than such a moderate and harmless cor- 
poral chastisement as would have enabled the teachers to retain 
them in the school. In at least one instance, the father of a boy 
so discharged has appeared before your Committee, and claimed 
the right as a tax-payer to have his son so retained, and to have 
the needful chastisement inflicted. In other cases, the mothers 
of girls have themselves begged the teachers to punish their 
children, if in the teacher’s judgment it should seem needful; but 
not to turn them into the streets, where those mothers — hard- 
working women, away all day at their labor— would have no 
means of controlling or protecting them. Your Committee sub- 
mit, that the fate of a girl turned into the street is likely to be 
worse than any punishment which will be inflicted by any public- 
school teacher in Cambridge. 

Your Committee are aware, that a plan has been proposed 
for the separation and incarceration, in a city truant or reform 
school, of children not amenable to a system of discipline from 
which corporal punishment shall have been eliminated. They 
need hardly point out, that, for the carrying-out of such a plan, a 
whole new set of legal misdemeanors must be created, and a new 
criminal code established, which shall elevate childish obstinacy 
and childish mischief into legal crimes, before the authority can 
be obtained for such incarceration. And while they would not 
discourage the idea of a separate school for children who, from 
irregularity of attendance or other causes, are found hindrances 
to the progress of the regular schools, they would deprecate the 
idea of separating, from the improving society of a well-conducted 
school, those children who, from misgovernment at home, are 
most in need of the example of their better-trained compan- 
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ions. They deem it far better, that, excepting the actually 
vicious, such children should be retained in the regular schools, 
provided the power to discipline them shall remain in the hands 
of the teachers. They think that that power may safely be left 
them, provided the city shall do her duty, by effecting the 
improvements that have already been recommended. Ist, By 
furnishing such accommodations as shall make the schools of 
Cambridge safe, healthy, and pleasant; 2d, By a wise and care- 
ful revision and improvement of the course of study pursued in 
them; 3d, By inviting teachers of the highest talent to the city, 
instead of driving them away. The accomplishment of these 
measures they believe perfectly feasible in the hands of a com- 
mittee which shall be so happy as to have the confidence of the 
community, and at a time when needless and hurtful agitation 
shall have died away. . 7 


All which is respectfully presented. 


EZRA PARMENTER, CHAIRMAN. 
WILLIAM P. ATKINSON, 
WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 
JOHN APPLETON, 
EDWIN B. CHASE, 
HENRY W. WARREN, 
JAMES H. HALL, 

' JOHN W. HAMMOND, 
JOSEPH H. TYLER, 
JAMES R. MORSE, 
MARTIN DRAPER, JR. 


‘ Warp ONE. 
Warp Two. 
WarD THREE. 
WaRD Four. 


WARD FIVE. 


The subscribers wish to be considered as dissenting from so 
much of the above Report as relates to the subject of corporal 
punishment. 

EZRA PARMENTER. 
W. W. GOODWIN. 
JOHN APPLETON. 
EDWIN B. CHASE. 


TABULAR VIEW 


_ OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1868. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. 
High School, William J. Rolfe, , $2,500 
William F. Bradbury, 2,000 
Joseph A. Gillet, 2,000 
John Orne, Jr., 1,500 
Mary F. Peirce, 900 
Caroline Child, 700 
Alice G. Hancock, . 700 
Emma A. Scudder, 700 
Elizabeth M. Fessenden, 700 
Allston Grammar, | Benjamin W. Roberts, 1,800 
Lizzie B. Winnett, 550 
Sarah M. Gray, 550 
S. Ellen Hearsey, © ©2660 
Sarah D. Whiting, 550 
Anna F. Stanley, . 550 
Emily R. Pitkin, 550 
Emma F. King, 550 
Lucy H. Whiting, 550 
Sarah F. Bryant, 650 
Georgie M. Roberts, 550 
Etta 8S. Adams, 550 
Loriette Avery, : 550 
Harvard », | Aaron B. Magoun, 1,800 
Catharine Richardson, 550 
H. Augusta Dodge, 550 
Addie H. Wellington, ) 550 
Mary E. Wyeth, 550 
Martha M. Damon, .. 550 
Lydia S. King, 550 
Putnam » | Francis Cogswell, 1,800 
Sarah M. Burnham, 550 
Anna B. Josselyn, 550 
Maria E. Spare, 550 
Almira L. Hayward, 550 
Sarah Maria Wheeler, 550 


Lizzie A. Winward, 550 


No. OF SCHOLARS, 
JAN. 1, 1868. 


290 


589 


260 


331 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


Shepard Grammar 


Thorndike 


Wash’ton Gramr. 


Webster 


Allston Primary, 


Boardman 
Bridge 
City 
Craigie 
Dana 


Dudley 


Dunster 


Eastern 


Felton 


Gannett 


” 


”? 
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TEACHERS. 


Daniel B. Wheeler, 
Augusta M. Howe, 
Mary A. Gleason, 
Emma M. Taylor, 
Ella L. Hinman, 
Elona A. Eames, 
Ruel H. Fletcher, 
Anna W. Averi!l, 
Eunice B. Dyer, 
Martha A. Martin, 
Mary G. Parker, 
Emma F. Munroe, 
Rebecca D.: Wing, 
Daniel Mansfield, 
Lucy A. Downing, 


‘Florence J. Reed, 


Adeline M. Ireson, 
Catharine P. Green, 
Abby M. Webb, 
Eleanor M. Butler, 
Alvah C. Smith, 
Eliza K. Brackett, 
Lucille C. Bancroft, 
Eliza D. Fisher, 
Jane Dallinger, 
Helen J. Maiers, 
Louise C. D. Harlow, 
Isabel B. Merrill, 
Gertrude A. Hyde, 
Esther F. Hannum, 
Mary F. Emerson, 


Elizabeth E. Dallinger, 
Sarah A. Rand, 
Harriet A. Butler, 
Mary E. Willis, 
Maria F. Williams, 
Anna M. Lyon, 
Ada F. Russell, 

Abby J. Blodgett, 
Mary F. Stewart, 
Sarah B. Waitt, 

Mary E. Andrews, 
Louise M. Delano, 
Sarah E. Stewart, 
Mary E. Coburn, 
Frances E. Pendexter, 
Elizabeth T. Dike, 
Caroline E. Chester, 
Martha A. Culver, 
Sarah J. A. Davis, ~ 
Mary E. Cannon, 


SALARY. 
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No. OF SCHOLARS, 
JAN. 1, 1868. 


1,800 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 

1,800 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 

$1,800 
530 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 

1,800 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
550 
500 
550 
550 
550 
475 
500 
550 
550 
550 
495 
550 
550 
475 
425 
550 
550 
550 
500 
425 
550 
550 


270 


333 


451 


59 
52 
95 
32 
104 
95 


130 


173 


126 


127 


175 


30 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


No. OF SCHOLARS, 
NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. JAN. 1, 1868. 


Gannett Primary, | Lucy C. Wyeth, 425 
Harriet Cutler, 425 
Harvard mf Frances A. Hyde, 550 58 
Lechmere + Martha J. Avery, 550 57 
Mason He M. Lizzie Evans, 550 186 
Julia E. Murdock, 550 
Susan M. Cochrane, 475 
Mary C. Alexander, 4765 
Otis » | Abby S. Taylor, 550 255 
Sarah J). Mitchell, . 650 
Susan M. Pendexter, 550 
Ellen M. Pike, 475 
Julia M. Mighill, 425 
Putnam » | Lucy A. Draper, 550 116 
Hattie M. Prince, 475 
Quincy » | Charlotte E. Jewell, 550 117 
Helen E. Morey, 500 
Sargent » | Anna M. Harrod, 550 214 
Frances J. Harrod, 550 
Mary L. Tower, 475 
Martha J. Cutting, 475 
Shepard » | Lucy T. Sawyer, 550 224 
Eveline A. Sawyer, 475 
Amelia Pasco, 475 
Thorndike » | Martha H. Butler, 550 112 
Ada A. Noble, 475 
Washington ,, | Marianne M. Webb, 550 188 
Eunice W. Field, 500 
Julia H. Kimball, 475 
Ella F. Webber, 475 
Webster in Mary A. Tarbell, 550 223 
Mary E. Sawyer, 550 
Martha E. Redman, 475 
Carrie L. Smith, 475 
Williams Hall,, | Anna S. Lamson, 550 107 
Kate M. Lowell, 475 


TEACHER OF Music, Nathan Lincoln, $1,400. 
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SUMMARY. 


Number of pupils in High School 
” ” Grammar Schools . 
” 9 Primary Schools 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


‘High School 
Grammar Schools 


Primary Schools . 
Music : 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1868 
”? 99 ” ” ” 99° re 1867 


Increase during the last year . 


Increase of pupils, 1860. . . . . 


” }, «441861 - 

4 at M1862. 

” » 1863. 
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4 ARROGANT ee iGafts 
AS EL) ee Oe ae Oe 
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Number of Schools, 31; Number of Teachers, 125. 


Cost, per pupil, for instruction, $14.14. 


$11,700 
40,100 
29,700 
1,400 


$82,900 


5,864 
5,578 
286 
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172 
262 
226 
200 

58 
243 
286 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


THE School Committee are happy to report the erection, during 
the last year, of three new buildings for Primary Schools. In the 
main, they are well planned and judiciously located, one being 
in Reed Street, Ward V., another in Putnam Street, Ward I., 
though intended chiefly for the accommodation of Ward IV., and 
the third on the site of the old Boardman School. Each of the 
two former is a wooden structure, containing four rooms and ac- 
commodations for 224 pupils. The new Boardman School is a 
brick edifice, having eight rooms and seats for 448 children. They 
were built none too soon, as they are already, or will soon be, 
occupied nearly to their full capacity ; and it needs but a glance 
at the statistics appended to this Report, and a brief consideration 
of the rate at which our population is increasing, to convince us 
that, in future, one or two new school-houses must be built annu- 
ally, and their probable cost ought to be added to the usual esti- 
mate of the ordinary expenditures for the ensuing year. ‘The 
Harvard Grammar School is already packed with pupils even to 
its attics; and the Washington is overflowing its present accom- 
modations, so that the Primary School, which now occupies the 
rooms on the ground floor, must soon find shelter elsewhere. <A 
new Grammar-School building ought to be erected next year in 
Ward II., and a Primary-School edifice in Ward IV. 

The annual cost of the schools is already so great, that they 
ought to be managed with the strictest regard for economy. Tor 
this reason, female teachers should always be employed, when they 
are competent for the work, in preference to males. Much of the 
success of our Grammar Schools is fairly attributable to the excel- 
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lent assistant teachers, who perform far the greater part of the 
work of tuition in them, and who need the help of a male princi- 
pal only in some details of discipline, and in the general arrange- 
ment and conduct of the school. One reason why our High 
School had become so expensive as to cause very general complaint 
was, that four male teachers had been employed in it, and only 
five females, to teach 290 pupils ; hence the aggregate of salaries 
paid was $11,700, being an average 9f over $40 for each pupil, in 
addition to a heavy extra charge for chemicals, apparatus, and 
books. By merely dispensing with the services of one of these 
male teachers, without omitting a single study or curtailing the 
amount of instruction in the slightest degree, the average cost has 
been reduced to little over $33; and it is hoped that an equally 
great saving may be made in the incidental expenditures of this 
school. 

In every other department and office of our municipal adminis- 
tration, men alone are employed. Let the work in our schools 
be reserved as far as possible for women; they need its emolu- 
ments, as their range of occupation is so limited; their labor’ is 
much less expensive, and at least equally efficient, as they excel in 
gentleness, tact, and quickness of perception; and their mere 
presence in the room has a soft and humanizing effect over their 
pupils. Better instruction has never been given, even in Cam- 
bridge, than by many of the past and present female teachers in 
our High and Grammar Schools. 

The Cambridge schools appear generally to have had a success- 
ful year’s work, and to be now in a quiet and prosperous state, the 
reports concerning them by their respective sub-committees being 
almost without exception favorable. More particular information 
respecting their separate and comparative merits, defects, and 
wants may be expected from the Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who, of course, has had larger opportunities 
of observing them all, and estimating their relative excellence, 
than any member of this Board. Looking to his Report for 
details, we have only to consider here any features of our school 
system as a whole that may appear deserving of comment. 

Our Public Schools offer an excellent education, free of charge 
except for text books, to every child ‘in the city who is able to 
remain in them long enough to complete the course. Unfor- 
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tunately, so many years are required for this end, that only an 
insignificant fraction of the whole number of children reap the 
full idvan tages of the system; more than half of them drop away 
before they fee half completed the stated work of the Grammar 
Schools; and about one third of the whole number do not stay 
long enough even to enter these schools. The children leave, not 
because, even in their own opinion or in that of their parents, they 
have learned enough, but because circumstances will not allow 
them to remain any longer, — because their services are needed 
at home, or in some occupation in which they can earn a pittance - 
for their own support. It appears from the returns that about 
one third of the children remain in school hardly four years; that 
is, they obtain, under our present system, only a meagre Primary 
School education. About two thirds remain:less than seven years, 
and are thus able to complete only half of the Grammar School 
studies. Only from 13 to 16 per cent. remain ten years, so as to 
be fitted even to enter the High School; and but three per cent. 
complete the course by ¢ Reduains at this school. ; 

In July, 1868, there were sent up from the Primary to the 
Grammar Schools 548 children, of the average age of just ten 
years; in July, 1867, 517, averaging ten years and one month; in 
July, 1866, 469, averaging nine years and eleven months. Thus 
the average age of the children, when they have completed the 
Primary School course, is ten years; and as most of them were 
five or six years old when first admitted to the Primary Schools, it 
appears that four years are ordinarily required for passing through 
this first stage of their studies. This is what we should expect 
from the present arrangement of these schools, as the children in 
them are divided into ae classes, and a year is usually consumed 
in passing through each class. 

In the Gehan Schools, the pupils are divided into six classes, 
and usually remain one year in each class, so that the course here 
ordinarily requires six years. A few, however, perhaps a quarter 
part of the whole number, are enabled, by superior quickness and 
ability, to ‘jump a class,”’ so as to graduate from these schools in 
five years. But of the 500 pupils who annually enter the Grammar 
Schools, only a little over one hundred stay long enough to grad- 
uate. The number sent from them to the High School, in 1865, was 


100 ; in 1866, it was 98; in 1867, it was 94; in 1868, it was 124. 
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The average age of these, for the last two years, was 14 years and 
74 months. These figures confirm our previous conclusion, that at 
least nine, most frequently ten, years are required for passing 
through the two lower grades, and thus entering the High School. 
Four years more are needed for the High School course ; so that a 
pupil cannot graduate at this school under the age of eighteen or 
nineteen years, unless indeed he has received a portion of his edu- 
cation at a private school, where the same work is done in much 
less time. Accordingly, we find that some children are removed 
each year from our Grammar Schools, in order to be placed in 
some private institution, where two years’ work can be easily com- 
pressed into one. As very few pupils can remain at school till 
they are over 18 years old, we find, what might be expected, that 
of over 100, who annually enter the High School, only 20 or 30 
remain to graduate, and these are chiefly girls or candidates for 
College. During the last three years, 97 have been admitted to 
the High School who were prepared for admission either by pri- 
_vate teachers, or in some other institutions than our own Gram- 
mar Schools. 

As there are about 8,200 children in the four years’ course of 
our Primary Schools, about 800 enter them each year. At the 
end of the four years, only about 550 remain and enter the Gram- 
mar Schools. After five or six years more, little over 100 are 
left, to enter the High School; and here another four. years’ course 
reduces the 800 who commenced, to about 80 who complete, their 
education in our Cambridge public schools. 

These facts are very significant, and it must be confessed that 
they are not creditable to the system upon which our schools are 
arranged and conducted. We have been too easily satisfied with 
the orderly and well-disciplined appearance of the scholars, and 
with the thorough acquaintance with their prescribed studies which 
they manifested on examination, and have never thought of asking 
how much time was consumed in accomplishing these results, or 
whether, as a consequence of requiring so much time, the upper, 
more valuable, and more expensive half of the course of instruc- 
tion did not exist for the exclusive benefit only of a mere fraction 
of the whole number of children. Unquestionably, the most de- 
sirable improvement, that could be effected in our school-system 
would be, to reduce the average age of admission to the Grammar 
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Schools to a little over eight, that to the High School to a little 
over twelve, and that of graduation at the High School to a little 
over sixteen, years. We should thus more than double the utility 
of the upper half of our school-course, as the change would prob- 
ably increase nearly threefold the number of pupils in this upper 
half. 

That such an improvement is practicable, there can be no doubt. 
In Boston, says the Superintendent, the pupils are “ generally 
from eight to nine years of age at the time of admission” to the 
Grammar Schools. ; 

Yet, as appears from the programme of studies, rather more 
proficiency is required for promotion from the Primary Schools of 
Boston, than from those of Cambridge. Any private teacher, and 
many parents who have attended to the education of their fami- 
lies, are well aware that children who begin the alphabet at six 
years old can easily be qualified, and well qualified, to enter the 
Grammar School in two years. And that the time spent in the 
Grammar Schools also is needlessly long, appears from the fact 
already mentioned, that children are not unfrequently withdrawn 
from them and put into a private school, where they can do what 
would otherwise be two years’ work in one. It is proved also by 
the testimony of the teachers themselves, that children at an age 
considerably below the average are not found too youthful, or with 
minds not sufficiently developed, for the tasks imposed on them. 
On the contrary, the few who enter the Grammar Schools at 
eight, or the High School at twelve years old, usually excel those 
who are much older, in the quickness and ease with which they 
accomplish their work. 

The chief cause why so much time is wasted is, that our schools 
are organized on what may be called the annual plan ; that is, the 
stated time for passing through one class is one year, and promo- 
tions generally take place only once a year, either from one class to 
another, or from one school to another. A year’s interval between 
the studies of two successive classes is too great to be “+ jumped” 
even by a diligent and very successful pupil, without leaving a gap 
which is both an injury to that pupil, and a great inconvenience 
to the teacher. Consequently, the whole class, often from sixty 
to one hundred in number, must advance abreast; and then, of 


1 Boston School Report for 1867, p. 234. 
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course, the speed of all, even of the quickest, must be regulated by 
the speed, or rather by the slowness, of the teeblest and dullest 
scholars ; just as the strength of a chain is measured by that of its 
weakest link. If it were not, the class would appear unequally, 
and therefore imperfectly, prepared for the test of the next exam- 
ination, and the teacher’s reputation would suffer. What is still 
worse, it is the interest of the teacher to keep back the best schol- 
ars from promotion at irregular periods, even when they richly 
deserve it; for to part with them before the ordinary time is to 
sacrifice the best chance of the class appearing creditably at the 
next general promotion. Even degradations of the indolent and 
stupid to a lower class are not so frequent as they should be, 
since a teacher naturally hesitates to take so grave a step as to put 
back a pupil for a whole year, though she would readily do this 
for six months, if it were possible. Surely the plan in the Boston 
Primary Schools is preferable, where, though there are six classes, 
promotions from one to another, and from the Primary to the 
Grammar School, take place every six months, the whole course 
thus occupying only three years. For the great majority of ‘the 
children, the fourth year in our Primary Schools is so much time 
absolutely wasted. 

In our Grammar Schools, it is true, there is a real Principal, 
and a consequent gain in uniformity and efficiency of action 
throughout the school. But the reputation of this Principal as a 
teacher, though not as a disciplinarian, depends almost exclusively 
on the appearance of his first class-at the final examination for ad- 
mission to the High School; and therefore it is his interest that all 
doubtful cases should be kept back, and this First Class should be 
as small as possible, embracing only the flower of the school. In 
fact, it seldom comprises more than one twentieth part of the whole 
number of pupils. We would recommend, at least as an experi- 
ment for a few years’ trial, that a class should be admitted from 
the Primary into the Grammar School twice a year, at the end 
both of the winter and the summer terms; that promotions from 
each of the five lower classes to the class above should take place 
every six months; that each of the six classes should consist of 
two divisions, an upper and a lower, advancing at different rates of 
speed, both promotions and degradations from one of these divis- 
ions to the other taking place weekly, or even daily, since the fre- 
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quency of such removals would be a very efficient means of disci- 
pline, and of rewarding effort, and punishing sluggishness ; that 
both divisions of the First Class should be offered, at the end of 
the year, for admission to the High School, it being understood, 
however, that.the Grammar master is responsible for the success 
only of the first division, those in the second half “ running for 
luck,” as the phrase is, at the examination, since their success 
would obviously depend on special and extraordinary effort on 
their part during the six months immediately preceding. The 
adoption of this plan would render it perfectly feasible for very 
bright and industrious pupils to pass through the Grammar School 
in three years; the great majority of them would undoubtedly 
require four or five years; and a few dullards might drag the chain 
for the present full period. A scholar now passes from one class 
to another, and from one grade of schools to another, at as fixed 
a period, and with as little effort on his part, as a calf grows to be 
an ox; only the calf gains flesh far more rapidly than the child 
gains knowledge. 

- One of our oldest and best Primary-School teachers says, in 
her last annual report, ‘“‘ I can prepare a class once in six months 
to enter the next class above. I do think there should be more 
individual promotion among our scholars who attend the Primary 
Schools.” 

The following extracts from the reports of three other Primary 
teachers, show that classes can be “jumped” even under our pres- 
ent annual system; and of course, such cases would be far more 
frequent if the term were shortened to six months. 

1. ** More than one half of the first class were taken up from 
the third. The second class is composed of the most stupid ones 
from the third, and filled up with the brightest from the fourth 
class. The third class is made up of the poorest in the fourth, and 
the most capable from the spelling class.” 

2. ** Two members of the third class, prepared for promotion, 
entered the Grammar School. Two little scholars from the fourth 
were considered qualified for entering the second class.” 

3. Besides nineteen who entered the Grammar School in July, 
‘‘ nine more were admitted from the present first class in Sep- 
tember, making a total of twenty-eight. Four scholars have been 


promoted from the third class to the first.”’ 
9 
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We commend these cases, —and there may be others like 
them, — for study and imitation by all the Primary teachers. It 
is obvious that such promotions can be systematically made only 
under the direction and by the authority of a Principal of the 
school; for an independent teacher of a lower class might not 
always relish having the best materials from the class below 
jumped over her head into the one above; and the teacher of 
the upper class might not be perfectly willing to receive those 
who had not gone through the full measure of training in the 
initiatory steps. But if such promotions were frequent, more 
time would be occupied by regular school-work, and yet an op- 
portunity would be left for amusements enough to keep the chil- 
dren quiet and occupy their leisure. 

One great reason why so many years are now required to com- 
plete the school course ‘is, that the working period in each year 
has been recently so much shortened, first, by lengthening the 
summer vacation; secondly, by cutting off one hour from the 
afternoon sessions; and lastly, in the case of the High School, by 
giving up the Saturday sessions altogether. A few years ago, the 
- summer vacation was only six or seven weeks long; in 1868, it 
continued nine weeks. Add the three shorter vacations and the 
usual holidays, and it appears that there were, in 1868, about 
thirty-nine weeks of work, and thirteen weeks of vacation. 
Allow four hours a week more for recent reductions of school 
time, —in the case of the High School, by giving up the Satur- 
day sessions, and for the other schools by shortening the after- 
noon’s work, — and it appears that the working period was really 
equivalent to about thirty-four weeks. 

Believing this amount of vacation to be excessive and injurious, 
not only because, by lengthening the time required for a complete 
school education, it diminishes the number who can obtain such 
education, but because, for more than a third part of every year, it 
turns out thousands of children into the streets, there to forget 
and to unlearn what they had previously learned in the schools, 
the present Board have attempted with caution, — many will 
think with too much caution, —to remedy the evil. We have 
reduced the summer vacation to about seven weeks, — several of 
~us would have preferred six weeks,—and we have required for 
the High School three hours of exercises, not demanding much 
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study or toil, on Saturday forenoons. The afternoons throughout 
the week still afford abundant time to enable the High School 
girls to practice music and household duties, and the boys to 
invigorate themselves by out-of-door work and play; since 
the evenings enable them to study the short lessons which alone 
they are required to learn out of school. One Primary School 
Report says, ‘“* The long summer vacation had erased all the im- 
pressions of school order from the minds of some of those boys 
who had been allowed the full benefit of street-teaching; and 
again corporal punishment was administered to some boys;” and 
another alludes to the loud complaints of parents about the length 
of the vacation, though the same persons inconsistently allowed 
their children to be frequently absent in term time. The Annual 
Report from the High School says, ‘‘ The last hour of the Satur- 
day session is devoted to music, to which, for the last four years, 
the last hour of Friday had been given. Now, we have five full 
days in the week for the regular exercises, and time on Saturday 
for miscellaneous work. I believe that these three hours on 
Saturday are as useful as any other three hours of the week.” 

Indeed, considering the amount of time, nearly twenty per cent., 
saved for this seminary by our recent legislation, it becomes a 
question whether by still further consolidating the studies, we may 
not afford a more perfect*education to those who are now allowed 
to graduate in the shorter or three years’ course, and even to in- 
troduce the study of German into the fourth year. At present, 
there are three distinct courses in the programme, namely, the 
Classical, the complete English course, and a shorter or three 
years’ English course. As these three are not made so nearly 
parallel as they might be, time and labor are wasted by the neces- 
sity of going over the same ground again and again with very 
small classes, instead of traversing it once for all with a single 
division. The School Committee for the next year will probably 
recognize the necessity of a new arrangement and distribution of 
the studies in the High School course. 7 

Our School Regulations expressly require that ‘all the teachers 
shall be elected annually, all being considered candidates for 
reélection who do not signify a wish to the contrary. <A similar 
rule exists elsewhere, its obvious and proper purpose being to 
afford an opportunity, at least once every year, quietly to drop an 
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inefficient or incompetent instructor, against whom there may not 
be any distinct cause of complaint, except the general fact that his 
or her school or class is not in a satisfactory condition. The laws 
of the Commonwealth also expressly authorize the School Com- 
mittee to ‘dismiss from employment any teacher whenever they 
think proper;”’ but it has not been usual to exercise this power 
at any other period than that of the annual election, except for 
specific and grave reasons. If dismissed before the expiration of 
the year for which he or she was elected, the teacher would have 
a moral, though not a legal, right to ask that good cause should be 
shown for a seemingly harsh procedure. But it is the bounden 
duty of the School Committee to choose the best possible teacher 3 
and they are guilty of a dereliction of duty if they appoint one of 
inferior merit, solely on the ground that he or she has held the 
office, though probably unworthy of it, during the previous year. 
Nothing would be so injurious to the schools as the right of 
any feeble or indolent teacher to cling to his position like a bar- 
nacle to a ship’s hull, because he unluckily once found a place 
there, though he has never been anything but an impediment to 
the ship’s motion. We still have teachers who have been in ser- 
vice for twenty or thirty years; and this is highly creditable to 
them, because they might have been dropped at any time. If 
they held office on a life tenure, their long term of service 
would tell rather to their discredit than to their recommendation. 
The best efforts of any incumbent can be secured only by the 
possibility, and even the probability, of being displaced just as 
soon as his efficiency is diminished. We cannot tolerate merely 
negative merit; not to do harm is not enough ; he must do good. 
And the right of displacement must not rust by disuse ; it must be 
freely, though never wantonly, exercised. There is no fear that 
the right will be exercised frequently or without grave reasons, 
the act itself being an unpleasant one, and liable to much criticism 
and reproach. Out of one hundred and twenty-five teachers em- 
ployed by the city, we believe that not more than six or eight have 
in any one year failed to be reélected, except by their own wish. 
Often not more than two or three are dropped ; sometimes not any. 

It would be unjust to the teachers to make no mention of what 
is the chief difficulty in their work and the greatest obstacle to the 
improvement of the schools. To preserve order and good disci- 
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pline in a large school, consisting in a great degree of children 
from the poorer classes, many of whom never see a book at home, 
are not trained there to habits of obedience and quiet conduct, but 
spend most of their time in the streets, is of course an irksome 
and laborious task, requiring much energy and tact, and constantly 
impeding the proper work of instruction. Strict order and prompt 
obedience are indispensable requisites of a good school. At what 
cost of time, effort, and watchfulness these ends are secured, may 
be easily learned from the Record Books, which are now carefully 
kept, of the conduct of every scholar. It is pitiable to learn from 
these minute accounts how much care and labor, how much work 
in and out of school, by every teacher, are monopolized by the 
“bad children,” or as we should rather say, by children brought 
up under bad influences at home, who constitute not more than 
five or ten per cent. of the whole number of pupils. The worst 
cases of this sort are frequently referred to the Committee, and 
four or five flagrant instances were discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Board. It was found hard to tell what to do with them. 
Some advocated their expulsion or suspension for long periods, and 
others thought corporal punishment might be the proper remedy. 
But against the former course, it was urged, that it would take 
away the benefit of school instruction and discipline from the very 
class of children who had most need of them, and by turning 
them into the streets, would train them effectually for the school- 
ship and the jail. Against the latter course the usual arguments 
against corporal punishment were urged. More than six months 
ago, a sub-committee was appointed to consider the expediency of 
establishing one or more special schools for the reception of disor- 
derly pupils ; but they found the plan hedged about with difficulties, 
and have not been able to report. To congregate such children 
together is to encourage them in evil-doing by the presence of each 
other, and to deprive them of the benefit of good examples. Such 
institutions would be reform schools instead of schools of instruc- 
tion, and rather than enter them, both parents and children would 
prefer to give up school altogether. At least three of them would 
be needed in different localities of our large city, and as they 
could be managed only by male teachers, the cost of establishing 
them would be heavy. Unquestionably these “ bad children ” 
have their rights, and their just claims upon our sympathies, our 
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efforts, and our school system. But we think the 90 or 95 per 
cent. of ** good children”? have their rights also, which certainly 
are infringed when one third or one half of their teachers’ time 
and best energies must be given to such unprofitable material, 
forming only a small fraction of the school. Under our present 
system, the proper place of at least one half of these incorrigible 
pupils is in the school-ship, the almshouse, or the penitentiary. 

To show the magnitude and the pressing nature of the evil here 
referred to, we present a few extracts from the Annual Reports 
recently made to us by the teachers of the Primary Schools. 

1. “Some of the children are entirely beyond the control of 
their parents, and almost daily requests come to the teachers to 
punish them in such a way as to compel their attendance. It is 
no unusual thing for boys to be out of school three or four days 
without the knowledge of their parents. The teacher would sug- 
gest that this matter calls for immediate attention, for only by such 
children as are made to do right will right be done.”’ 

2. “* One unruly boy has an unhappy influence on the whole 
school, and often causes trouble and confusion to supersede quiet 
and order. The scholars with two or three exceptions have 
behaved well, and cheerfully conformed to the rules of the school. 
There are some boys who appear to be devoid of kindly feelings, 
and on whom all gentle persuasion or remonstrance appear to be 
thrown away. It is such children who are a constant trial to the 
teacher.” ¢ 

3. ‘There have been but few cases of corporal punishment 
during the year, none during the last six months. Several 
scholars have been sent home for misconduct with notes to their 
parents, and some have been sent to the Committee. In many 
instances, the parents have complained of this mode of discipline, 
‘and have said they wished their children could be punished at 
school. For a Primary School, there is an unusual number of large 
scholars, many of whom are foreigners; some of them show a 
daring and lawless spirit, and are hard to govern.” 

4. “T earnestly wish that the deportment of the school might 
be improved, and that the behavior of some scholars should not 
be allowed to injure by example the quiet and well-behaved ineli- 
nations of others. But I find myself unable to suggest any 
remedy that would be practicable; since schools as well as com- 
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munities are made up of the various natures, orderly and disor- 
derly, and the separation of the well disposed from the evil dis- 
posed is never accomplished.”’ 

o. * The greater part of the scholars are orderly and punctual. 
Several boys are troublesome and hard to govern. I had three 
boys whose parents said they found it impossible to control them 
at home.” 

6. * I would have strict and prompt obedience, without com- 
pulsion if possible, but exacted at all events. This lesson must be 
learned by all, and when more easily than in childhood. Chil- 
dren are keen observers, and know well when justice is done. I 
commenced the year, feeling that I must either have control of 
my school or resign. Last year’s effort to avoid corporal punish- 
ment had made such a change in everything, that I almost 
dreaded to enter my room. I have punished more this quarter ; 
and yet their prompt attendance, their bright happy faces and 
cheerful greetings, assure me that the school-room is no prison to 
them.” 

These few extracts point out distinctly enough the nature of 
the evil. It will be for our successors at this Board to devise and 
apply, if they can, a remedy. We do not intend hereby to ex- 
press any opinion for or against the expediency of corporal punish- 
ment in the schools ; and we present the following figures to show 
how much the frequency of such punishment has diminished in 
our schools during the last three years : — 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. — GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 1866. 
ScHooL. Oct. Nov Dec. TEACHER’S No. 
Acs ‘ - 2 - 1 
B. . 4 - - 2 
Ee : 1 - = 3 
B. : 2 - 3 4 
Be ° 4 8 1 5 
B. , 1 3 = 6 
Os - . 9 9 7 7 
Di : 7 4 = 8 
De F 2 5 1 9 
Ex. i - 2 2 10 
E. 3 - a. 1 11 
y. é - 2 1 12 
i : 19 2 4 13 
E. : 5 - A 14 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. —GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 1867. 
Scoot. Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr./May|June |July|Sept.|Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| Tracuer’s No. 
y 1 | - 4 = 2A eae =, Spd 1 |- 9 
10} =|- a 1 =) b> ~.{1 - |- 1l 
y 1} - 2 2 ah) 2h - {1 - |- 15 
K -|2 = 2 Lo hs - |- - |- L 
) ~|2*/ 3 1 38/ - |- - |2 1 {|- 16 
i -~|- 2 - 1} - |- - |- - |- 17 
Ee -{1 1 - -/| - [- =H 1 |- 10 ; 
Eee: ce ge: be ~ (Pee Ls - |- 18 
ri. ~|- . ~ -| 8 |- 9,1 - |- 19 
An; 10;- | 4 ~ -| - /- - 19%) -— |18} if 
DAs -|- 5 2 8/ - |- - {3 2 /|- 8 
oP -j}- j;1l = ~j|/ -[- 6 | 4 4 |- 7 
B ih 2 ~ -/ - |- Pel - |- 2 
i 1|- 1 ~ ee ee bone 1} - ~ |- 3 
B -|- 2 ~ ~| -— | - |l6td] - - |- 6 
B 1| - 3 ~ -| - |- || - - |- S 
BY. ited 7 - -| -|{- (| 4 2 ]- 20 
B ot he cs - ~ eo ~ |- 21 
B = i= 4 38 | - 22 
B <4 - - -{|- |- Sts AE - |- 23 
+ 24 
D - Listy = o> - |- 5 
G -|- 5 6 6}; 8 | 5 6:6 - |8 26 


* No. 12 left March 1st. f One quarter. ~ Same boy 3 times. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. — GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 1868. 


Scnoon. Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr.|May|June|July|Sept |Oct.| Nov.|Dec.|TEACHER’S No. 


| 
| 


6 8 


— 
bo 
Jum 


* 


HOBO h he PORES EES 
Morlr il etret teil 
baat tensor timer tt | 
Lael ed ola eed eben ta 
1rt it tooptt i | pre 
Ea eM DP SW Vary FT ce me aT. 
(OO eae Gerke ep Canta) 
Te Seed Ped oar Rt ae fg Ret Peer) Tea at ay 
Pi rmorintr itr 
eh aietlet) CSM Ter Sire (ey 
Pee Sea MER te weet fa) 
oF 


OSL, he oh eet 


* Same boy twice. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.— PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 1866. 


ScHOOL. Oct. Nov. Dec. TEACHER’S No. 

os 8 3 6 30 
ie ro = 2 

On, 8 6 5 

d. : 10 11 4 

2). F = - 2 

., é 24 8 - 31 
g. - 2 2 - 82 
a : 2 2 - 33 
g. af 1 - 34 
g- ‘ 3 3 - 35 
h. ; ; 3b. 2 g. 2 8 0 
i; : ; 17b. 8g. 24b. 16g. 7 
i! Bb. 2g. 12b. 6g. ho5b. 1g 38 
cae ; ; 14b. 2g. 3b. 8g. 2 39 
te : , 19 5 6 40 
Ky i. j 16 5 3 41 
k. ne E 5 1 ~ 42 
ete : ; 2% 1 4 48, 44 
in We, ; ° - 2 2 45 
Wie cee 4 J fi 4 4 46 
Oo. 3 A i) 5 3 47 
\. ae ti a 6 48 
Ducts ae 27 9 5 49 
p. : 9 10 a 50 
D> : 9 2 2 51 
q- 20 8 9 52 
ie 6 al 4 53 


b indicates boy ; g, girl. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. — PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 1867. 


ScHOOL. Jan.|Feb.| Mar.| Apr.|May|June July|Sept./Oct.| Nov.|Dec.| TEACHER’s No. 
a 2: Dus 2 6| - -| 5 5] - - 30 
a Bile oases 7 ike -| 6 4] - - 54 
a me 1 Zanes 1 4| * * | * *| * * 55 
- |, EN oe * oe: *| 3 a Oy ie = 56 
a -| -| 2 3 3| 2 -| 2 -| - = 57 
c oe ee - -|{ - at ie ae | - 58 
d =| -| = - -| - -| - >| 5 - 60 
b. g. 
d -| -| - - - -| - -| - $9 61 
r -/| -| - - -|-- -| - 2| - = 62 
e “| =} >= - ey ~| 2 1 . og? 63 
-g b.g.! \b. g. | b. g. 
s =|--ji2'}13 | 9/148} -] — +18) 2 Sia8 a1 
g. 5 2 3 -| - - -| - - 32 
£. -| -| - 1 -| - -| - -| - - 383 
b.g b.g 
Cine 3.) One Sea Gs eet a tee -| * * 53 
q . Fee oe * *| * % re A Ve ea 65 
q- po eee aN a 3 1 4| 4 -| 4 -| - - 52 
b.g. b. g. 
ae 5} 6| 7 | 8 PP Stow 1) Sees 49 
-g- 
Ds The 2 ea ae aa -| - -| - - 50 
b.g 
p - -| 8] 4 6 -|41] -]| - -| - - 51 
one el el ~ -| - -| - -| - - 66 
One 2),=-| 2 - -|{ - -| - -| - - | AT 
o. re eee! - -| - -| - -|-= ~ 48 
b. g. 4 
One: -{| -| - - -| - -| - - |218)].5 67 
m. - 1 83 = = = - = ol oe ~ 68 
k . 5] -| 8 - -| - -| - = bob - 40 
Ki -| -] - - - | - | 42t] - | 10] - - 
Kk. VE tiles | Boel sl ee ene 42 
k . -| -| 6 - -| - -|- -| 4 - 41 
é b.g b. g. 
J -|} -| 4/41] -|32) -| 14 6 | 10 - 36 
i 4) 8/12/19 |nj 9} 5) 6 | 7) 4]-| {8 
Bye ie y cbban 5) = 3) i Bl - =| = =| 5 = So es = 70 
b. g. 
1 Oe Ret ep ed a eae 20: - | - 46 
ne mS eee es Oe ele ne he eS 


¢_ Six months. } From September 14th to October Ist. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. — PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 1868. 


ScHoo.. Jan.|Feb.) Mar.) Apr.|/May| June July Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec. TEAcHER’s No. 
| | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I> eee 


ww 
LO el el | 


P)odt tot to t ed come 
UL Te tt ary cn WO YS al Se at af? Stee 


bb tet tet t loop! 


Ee Wee a thet amt Wor Pag Sa i pee Te 
& 


Pep BO at Ler ial 2 ae 
00.0 fT t S60" bt) esata 


oa, fea Hm ad 


for) 
= 


foz) 
Or 


Late) 4 aS 
Bids gd et 
' 
‘ 
bE ed, BO t 
| Comte bore oI! tl lt lat eh 
Ie! | ol 
=! 
on 


jbl al Been 


Ll OP el ho Oe a 


mi ti idl at tier tt term 
ae We st Pea | 


re 


eo 
ie SCO ROM deta t 


Pe Teas | 
Ls Nines We a 


Dik lie pe et ox teat eb rel: «ese OO kr Leb af 


beis Wate bs 
ied hohe oo 


Ba fet Pt 
Mie td ie! Sd BP AY ew) 
i el RT he ae: Ie 


Bere tre BSR TQ Se ene OOH 
no 


| tae et Wed Oa al fa 
HH COCODI Ore | 
e 
— 


[Cm fare Se 


* Three months. + The pupils in this school are all of foreign parentage. 


SUMMARY. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. } Apr. | May | June| July | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total.|No. Scholars. 


> —[— | | | | | | | | 
ee 


1866) - - = = = oe = 6 54 33 21 108 2,334 
1867) 16 7 62 14 25 7 8 38 42?) 1472] 26 269 2,334 
al 


1868} 20 7 15 16 ll 13 1 9 9 2 104 2,889 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Total.|No. Scholars. 


| | | SS | 


- Jan. 1, 1867. 
1866) - - - ~ - - - ~ 236 | 167 97 500 2,981 
1867| 62 35 92 81 51 47 51 49 76 64?| 19 627 2,981 
Jan. 1, 1868 


1868) 23 3 26?) 19 12 Tar ieet 21 33 272) 386 225 3,025 
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As appears by the records of the Secretary of the Board, 
in nine of the twenty-five Primary Schools no corporal punish- 
ment has been reported during the past year. In one of the Pri- 
mary Schools, composed entirely of children of foreign parentage, 
no corporal punishment has been inflicted for several years. 


CHARLES H. SAUNDERS, 

Chairman ex officio. 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 7 
FRANCIS BOWEN, 
EDWIN B. CHASE, | 
FRANCIS J. CHILD, 
MARTIN DRAPER, JR., 
JOHN W. HAMMOND, 
HAMLIN R. HARDING, 
HENRY O. HOUGHTON, 
GROVE H. LOOMIS, 
ASA P. MORSE, 
JAMES R. MORSE, | 
THOMAS SCULLY, | 


\ School 
Committee. 


JOSEPH H. TYLER, 
MORRILL WYMAN. J 


To prevent a misapprehension which might be occasioned by 
our subscribing a report in which an expression of opinion with 
regard to the operation of the law restricting corporal punishment 
is withheld, while remarks of teachers are inserted which imply 
a dissatisfaction with existing: rules, we feel constrained to express 
our disapproval of this portion of the Report. 


CHAS. H. SAUNDERS, 
MORRILL WYMAN, 
F. J. CHILD, 

H. R. HARDING, 
THOS. SCULLY, 
EDWIN B. CHASE, 

H. O. HOUGHTON, 
A. P. MORSE. 


We object to so much of the report as approves the restoration 
of Saturday-work in the High School. 


F. J. CHILD, 
MORRILL WYMAN. 
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[ The two following paragraphs, belonging in the original draft 
of this Report, the first at line 11, page 139, and the second on 
page 145, though struck out by a majority of the committee, ex- 
press the opinion of the undersigned. ] , 

And the evil would be still further enhanced by any system 
which would isolate, and render independent, each teacher and 
class, who, in their own separate room, pursue their own year’s 
work, without any oversight by or dependence on a common head. 

Still further; the teacher needs to be stimulated not only by the 
fear of ejectment, but by the hope of promotion. The worst pos- 
sible arrangement of a large number of teachers would be, so far 
to equalize their labor, their responsibility, their authority, and their 
salaries, that once having secured a position in the school, no 
change should be possible, no field should be open for ambition, 
but the incumbent should remain for life in the same post, like an 
oyster, occupied year after year with the same dull routine. We 
need a long gradation of trusts, authorities, and salaries, not only 
that the lower positions may be training-schools for the higher ones, 
but that every one may be urged to increased effort by the constant 
hope of promotion and higher pay. Emulation is the motive 
power, the very principle of life, in our schools; and the teachers 
need its vivifying influence just as much as the pupils. Yet there 
is a constant pressure upon this Board, by those in the inferior 
positions, that they may be made as independent, may have as 
much authority and pay, as those who are now in offices of higher 
trust ; and the reason which they allege is, that they work as hard 
and as long, and that their functions are as important as those of a 
higher grade. All this may be very true; they may even work 
harder, and to teach the alphabet is even more necessary than to 
teach astronomy and algebra. But the work will not be so well 
done in any of the offices, the instruction will be nowhere so 
thorough, when one post is just as eligible as another, as it would 
be if a chance always remained for promotion and higher emolu- 
ment. ‘The equalization plan is impolitic, for it is inconsistent with 
human nature and with God’s plan of human life. 


FRANCIS BOWEN, 
THOMAS SCULLY. 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 1, 1869. 


OF CAMBRIDGE, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard “ 


Putnam 6 


TEACHERS, 


William F. Bradbury . 
Joseph A. Gillet . 
John Orne, Jr. .° 
Mary F. Peirce . 
Caroline Child . 
Emma A. Scudder . 


Elizabeth M. Fessenden : 


Frances M. Read 
Benjamin W. Roberts . 
Lizzie B. Winnett . 
Sarah M. Gray . 

S. Ellen Hearsey . 
Sarah D. Whiting 
Anna F, Stanley 
Emily R. Pitkin 
Emma F. King 

Lucy H. Whiting 
Sarah F. Bryant 
Georgie M. Roberts 
Etta S. Adams . 
Loriette Avery 
Aaron B. Magoun 
Catharine Richardson . 
H. Augusta Dodge . 
Ada H. Wellington 
Mary E. Wyeth . 
Martha M. Damon . 
Lydia 8S. King 
Francis Cogswell 


| Sarah M. Burnham 


Anna B. Josselyn 
Maria E. Spare . 
Almira L. Hayward 
Sarah Maria Wheeler 
Lizzie A. Winward 


SALARY. 


No. or SCHOLARS, 


JAN. 1, 1869, 


285 


539 


278 


325 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


Shepard Gram- 
mar. 


Thorndike 6 


Washington ‘“ 


Webster “ 
Boardman Primary 
Bridge “ 
City Me 
Craigie i. 
Dana 66 
Dunster 66 
Eastern 6 


TEACHERS. 


SALARY. 


No. oF SCHOLARS, 
JAN. 1, 1869. 


Daniel B. Wheeler 
Augusta M. Howe 
Emma M. Taylor . 
Ella L. Hinman 

Lu A. Butters .. 

Sara J. French 

Ruel H. Fletcher . 
Anna W. Averill . 
Eunice B. Dyer . 
Martha A. Martin 
Emma F. Monroe 
Rebecca D. Wing . 
Orpha M. Fletcher . 
Ella W. Clark . 
Daniel Mansfield . 
Lucy A. Downing 
Adeline M. Ireson 
Catherine P. Green . 
Abby M. Webb 
Eleanor M. Butler 
Mary E. Lord . 
Alvah C. Smith 
Eliza K. Brackett. . 
Lucille C. Bancroft . 
Eliza D. Fisher 
Jane Dallinger 
Helen J. Maiers . 
Louise C. D. Harlow 
Isabel B. Merrill 
Gertrude A. Hyde 
Esther F. Hannum 
Carrie L. Smith 
Mary F. Emerson 
Mary) Eo Ball eas) a 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Marietta B. Hawes 
Mary F. Stewart . 
Mary Agnes Lewis 
Susie E. Merrill : 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger . 
Emily C. Dallinger . 
Sarah A. Rand 
Harriet A. Butler 
Mary E. Willis 
Maria F. Williams 
Sarah B. Waitt 
Juliet M. Pickering . 
Louise M. Delano 
Sarah E. Stewart . 
Mary E. Coburn . 
Frances E. Pendexter 


1 $300 and board. 


278 


354 


331 


314 


94 


33 
123 


28 
198 


107 


| 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


No. oF SCHOLARS, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. JAN. 1, 1869. 
Felton Primary. | ElizabethT. Dike ... . $550 LT? 
Caroline E. Chester. . . . 550 
Martha A. Culver =. 4. 2% 500 
Gannett 66 Sarah J) Ac Davyidesies. aac: 550 168 
Tbucy. 0." Wyeth ie corres 550 
Elizabeth M. Davis’. .. . 500 
Annie. Hardinvi) a i.aes ace 500 
Harvard tp a ranees 1A. Vda 7a 550 75 
Lechmere “| Martha J. Avery “2 3.7). 550 46 
Mason 6 M; Lizzie Evans> eee 600 215 
Julia E. Murdock ... . 600 
Susan M. Cochrane... . 500 
Charlotte E. Watson .. . 450 
Otis ee Abbyops Lay lorie nc. ener aa 600 258 
Sarah D: Mitchéll 7. 33 550 
Susan M. Pendexter .. . 550 
Millen ZN. Pikee* vin ee 500 
Julia Mi Mighyl* \-o9 sce cees 500 
Putnam a OT CY ASD TADOr Ls was) scan 600 99 
Hattie: M.cPrineé. ey: ore 500 
Quincy «© | Charlotte E. Jewell. . . . 550 112 
Helens is. (Motcy. coe tae os 550 
Reed St. 6 Lucy. TD: *Sawyer 210. 3. oe 550 216 
Evelyn A. Sawyer... . 550 
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Williams Hall ¢ 


Tracuer or Music — Nathan Lincoln, $1,600. 
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SUMMARY. 


Smbecorpupis in Hich School ~. 9... ss kes weg toe ee BBD 
Number of pupils inGrammar Schools. . . . . . « «. . «-. « 2,617 
emoeor Dinpius: it brimary Scliools: - 2). 5). Ay es ce ee od, 265 


os 


6,167 
COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High Scholl . .... . . $9,900 . . . . for each pupil, $34.73 
Grammar Schools. . . . . . 44,600 . . . . foreach pupil, 17.04 
Primary Schools. . . . . . 35,300 . . . . foreach pupil, 10.81 
eRe eee nae ew es 16004 21. 4 <3» for each pupil, 26 


————— 


$91,400 $14.82 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, January 1,1869 . . . 6,167 
Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, January 1,1868 . . . 5,864 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


‘ To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 

GENTLEMEN, —In accordance with the requirements of your 
regulations, I respectfully submit the following, as my first Annual 
Report : — 

In accepting the office of Superintendent of Public Schools, I 
was not ignorant of the arduous duties, and peculiar difficulties 
connected with it. I did not forget that the office itself was with 
you an experiment, tried with many misgivings, doubtless, even 
on the part of those whose votes established it. I supposed that 
many, regardless of the merits or demerits of the incumbent, 
might expect at once manifest and important results. It occurred 
to me that some might look for the early introduction of plans of 
educational reform — of methods and systems before unknown, 
but which would spring into existence as the natural result of the 
establishment of the office. If any entertained views such as I 
have described, they have had, or will have, ample opportunity to 
correct them. 

For myself, [ made no such mistake. I was aware of the fact 
that many who have given to Cambridge its high literary renown, 
have, from time to time, been connected with its School Board ; 
while many others, known for their professional success, or for 
their prominence in business circles, have also aided in moulding 
the present school system. It may well be supposed then, that I 
am called to this work to carry out that which you have inaugu- 
rated, rather than with the hope that I am to devise new plans, or 
introduce immediate reforms. Here, however, I would not be 
misunderstood. I trust we shall all be watchful, lest the rapid 
strides with which the cause of education is advancing, shall leave 
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us far behind. It is no time to be satisfied with the present. The 
busy thought of the leading educators of the day, moulded into a 
form available to all who are willing to be learners — the improve- 
ments in school-buildings, school-furniture, the classification of 
pupils and methods of teaching, all demand of us earnest effort 
lest we fail to keep pace with the spirit of the age. 

I have intimated that I felt great anxiety in entering upon a 
work beset with so much of difficulty, either real or fancied ; but 
here I cannot forbear saying, that the kind and cordial manner in 
which I have been received by all with whom I have been brought 
in contact, has removed much of such anxiety, and has rendered 
my labors thus far most pleasant. 

In defining my duties, you direct that I shall annually give an 
account of the schools, and make such suggestions as I may deem 
advisable. Now I do not flatter myself that I have yet made my- 
self acquainted with the actual condition of the schools, nor can I 
hope to do so immediately. This must be the work of time. To 
be sure, I have in every instance definite impressions, formed from 
what I have seen, but these may be modified much hereafter, 
when I shall have had opportunity of further observation. 

I yield to my inclination so far as to make this Report as brief 
as possible ; and I do this the more readily, since I feel sure that 
no report of mine will be needed to supplement the able and elab- 
orate one which may well be expected from the chairman of the 
Committee on the Annual Report. 

It is but giving utterance to a truism to say, that with good 
teachers, good school accommodations, and a good school system, 
we shall always have good schools. Good schools, indeed, consist 
in these, and in nothing else. First of all, and above all, we must 
have good teachers. With such, we shall never have poor schools, 
however unfortunate we may be in the other conditions of which I 
have spoken. 7 

From an observation of a few months, I am prepared to say, 
that for ability, and for fidelity to the great trusts committed to 
their care, the teachers of Cambridge will compare favorably with 
those of the other cities and towns in this vicinity. It were folly 
to assert that all are equally worthy and equally successful ; such 
a statement would be true of those of no profession nor occupa- 
tion. What I doassert is, that in each of the grades, a large pro- 
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portion of all are well fitted by nature, by education, and by 
experience, for the work they have undertaken. So fully do I 
appreciate the excellence of these, that should their places from 
any cause be vacant, I believe it would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to fill them with those of equal worth. 

Wherever in the selection of these teachers great care has been 
exercised, it is certainly worthy of imitation by all having the 
responsibility of appointments hereafter. Incompetence in those 
employed in other occupations, may, perhaps, be pardoned, since 
frequently no higher interest is involved than that of dollars and 
cents; but who shall estimate the loss to a community, when its 
children are instructed by those possessing neither the general 
ability, the tact, the force of character, the elements of moral 
strength, nor the quick sympathy with childhood which distin- 
cuishes the superior teacher ? 

It must be evident to all that a few of our schools have suf- 
fered from the employment of teachers entirely ignorant of the 
great responsibility they were assuming. In view of the importance 
of obtaining teachers of experience, joined with the desire we 
must all feel to aid those educated among us, would it not be well, 
at no distant day, to establish a Normal or Training Department, 
where. the graduates of our High School, desiring to teach, might 
in a measure prepare themselves for their work ? 


School Accommodations. 


I have said that with good teachers, we shall never have poor 
schools. I believe this, but at the same time, I just as fully 
believe that with school-buildings improperly constructed and 
arranged, we can never have, in the highest sense, good schools, 
Now it is with extreme reluctance that I speak at such length upon 
the subject of our school accommodations, thus omitting much that 
you doubtless expect in a report of this kind, and yet I have felt 
that I should do less than my duty, did I not indicate fully, what 
in my judgment is the present condition, and also what are, to 
some extent, the immediate wants in this direction. 

The High-School House is an honor and an ornament to Cam- 
bridge. I cannot conceive that any citizen can regret his share of 
the burden in erecting a building, so well meeting the wants of 


our High School, which stands as the crown of our whole Public 
School system. 
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The Grammar-School Houses are, with one exception, substantial 
brick buildings, having an estimated value of about $30,000 each. 

The exterior of these houses is certainly fair, but to my mind 
there is much of deformity within. I greatly fear I shall not be able 
to convey any correct idea of my impressions when, for the first 
time, I passed from house to house, and found such peculiar, and, 
as I think, unfortunate arrangements. 

Excepting the Harvard, of which I may speak hereafter, they 
all seem to have been constructed on the same general plan, and 
either may be taken as the type of all. The central idea is a large 
room or hall, containing from 100 to 225 pupils, and having one, 
two, or three recitation-rooms, as the case may be, connected with 
it. 

In the Allston, differing slightly from the others in point of 
numbers, the master’s room has seats for 220 pupils, and it is fair 
to assume that it will, at times, contain this number. The first 
class numbers thirty, and often more, and it is to be instructed by 
somebody over the heads of a large portion of the army stationed 
in this immense hall. 

In each large room under the charge of an assistant, there are 
from 100 to 125, and sometimes even more. In the Webster 
School, one room has 131 pupils arid three teachers ; but having 
but one recitation-room, two teachers are .obliged to occupy the 
same room. I need not say that human enterprise, as manifested 
in constructing school-houses, has never yet produced a room suf- 
ficiently large to warrant such an arrangement. 

I have thus briefly indicated the facts connected with the 
accommodations for this grade, and here I might well leave the 
subject. 

Need I attempt to prove that such a system is defective, if not 
wholly wrong? It has been tried, and has been abandoned, so 
far that I know of no prominent educator who advocates it, nor 
do I know of one single city or prominent town in New England, 
or outside of it, where it can be found, unless it be in some dis- 
trict where it is tolerated as a temporary evil. 

The present arrangement brings under the control of one 
teacher, so many pupils that. he or she is in danger of being 
overpowered by the mere force of numbers. The energy and 
strength necessary to preserve order in such a mass of rebellious 
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humanity, as these crowds sometimes prove to be, wear out the 
vitality of the teachers, and unfit them for the only proper work 
belonging to their vocation. We wish to bring teachers nearer to 
their pupils, to enable them to measure their hearts as well as 
their minds. Whatever prevents this, whatever tends to create 
a necessity for governing a school, is an irreparable wrong to its 
victims. : 

We ask of teachers, that they shall exert a healthful influence 
upon their pupils ; that mind shall be brought in contact with 
mind; that they shall not merely hear recitations, but that they 
_shall bear to waiting and eager minds something — yes much — 
of which text-books have never dreamed ; something which may 
be useful to the scholar in future life, or which may enkindle in 
him a love for knowledge. We are beginning to see that in this 
direction we must depend upon oral instruction. Now, I ask, 
can a teacher in the presence of two hundred pupils, belonging to 
four different classes, be so skillful as to hold the attention of his 
own class, and not attract the notice of the rest? Can such 
pupils excuse themselves for failure in recitation, on the ground of 
being diverted from their tasks? The pupils, in preparing their 
lessons, should be under the care and observation of the teachers 
to whom they are to recite. Then, and then only, is it possible to. 
appreciate the work of each, and do justice to all. This will re- 
ceive the assent of all experienced teachers. 

Is it pleasant or profitable to hear the tramp of pupils passing 
to and from the recitation rooms? On the contrary, is it not a 
source of extreme annoyance, as well as an excellent means of 
consuming time without profit to anybody ? 

Moreover, this system is an expensive one. With single rooms, 
each teacher generally has about fifty-six pupils, but one hundred 
and twelve is a very large number to place under the care of one 
teacher, although she may have an associate to aid her in the 
work of instruction. We may then somewhat increase the num- 
ber of pupils to each teacher, and thereby diminish the expense of 
the schools, while at the same time we shall greatly increase their 
efficiency, bringing them home to the individual wants of the 
scholars in a way not now possible. 

.I advocate no visionary scheme. The system of single rooms 
has been tried, and has been almost universally adopted. 
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My desire to improve this class of our schools is my only excuse 
for thus prolonging this discussion. As I look upon the Grammar 
Schools, I see a class of teachers, equal, in my judgment, to those 
of any other city, but working under the disadvantages which I 
have endeavored to indicate ; and could I by any efforts of mine 
inaugurate the change of which I have spoken, I believe I should 
do more to advance the interests of these schools than it would be 
possible to do in any other way. ; 

‘I would therefore respectfully suggest that you urge upon the 
proper authorities the great importance of remodeling as many 
of the Grammar-School Houses the coming season as practicable. 

Nearly three years ago, the Committee on School-houses and 
Estimates recommended the erection of a building for the Harvard 
Grammar School. In the accompanying report, the committee 
stated some of the reasons which had induced them to make this 
recommendation. I am not aware that a single consideration then 
urged is less valid now; on the contrary, all hold with even 
greater force than ever before. 


*¢ One third of the school has been sent away from the build- 
ing, to a distant part of the district, difficult for the children to 
reach, and far from the supervision of the master.” 


Ought not immediate measures be taken to provide suitable 
accommodations for a school which has suffered so long ? 


Primary-School Houses. 


We have made a beginning during the past year towards 
putting our Primary Schools on a proper basis. Till now we 
have had no graded schools of this class, nor has it been possible 
for us to have, owing to our unfortunate school arrangements. 
It must not be supposed, that, in the erection of the three houses 
just completed, the wants of this most important class of our 
schools are met. It is but a beginning. There are nearly one 
thousand children belonging to these schools, who now occupy 
rooms in the Grammar-School buildings; and it is fair to assume 
that, in every instance, the room will be needed within a short 
time for the accommodation of the Grammar Schools themselves. 

Believing then, that from the necessities of the case, you will 
soon be obliged to remove these children from their present quar- 
ters, I will not stop to cite any of the very serious disadvantages 
in having Primary scholars in Grammar-School Houses. 


a 
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I would suggest that we need immediately a Primary-School 
House in Ward Four. This seems imperative. In addition to 
the school in Williams Hall, the Webster Primary also demands 
new quarters. One class has now ascended to the very poorly 
heated and imperfectly ventilated room in the attic, while all will 
be obliged to leave the building soon, to make way for the rapidly 
increasing Grammar School. 

I believe it would be a great blessing to the pupils in the two 
schools of which I have spoken, were the new house now ready ; 
but as it is not, I think steps should be taken at once for its erec- 
tion. Upon this point I quote from the Report of the sub- 
committee of these schools: ‘A new School-house which shall 
accommodate all the Primary School children and more,—a 
building of the size of the new house on Winsor Street, or, if the 
City Council prefer, two of the size of the house recently erected 
on Putnam Street, providing well-ventilated and well-lighted 
rooms for 450 children, — should be built the next year on or near 
Magazine Street. This is an imperative necessity, if we would 
not have the children turned away from the schools for want of 
room.” 

We have a few Primary-School Houses, of which the Mason 
is a type, which, if remodeled, would be convenient and com- 
fortable. 

They now have a system of large rooms, having the same dis- 
advantages which I have claimed for the Grammar Schools; and 
besides, the recitation-rooms are so small, and so poorly ventilated, 
that it is positively wrong to confine children in them. As the 
evils of these rooms were fully set forth in the last Annual Re- 
port, nothing need be added now. I would respectfully suggest 
that the City‘Council be requested to remodel these houses the 
coming season. 

I have failed to express the conviction reluctantly forced upon 
me, if I have not indicated that, in my judgment, we are at pres- 
ent much behind our neighbors in the matter of school buildings. 
Charlestown, for instance, has several Grammar-School Houses 
which may be regarded as models, while they have not a really 
poor Primary-School room within the limits of the city. 

If now the question of expense be raised, I can only say that I 
believe the citizens of Cambridge are prepared to accept this 
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truth, namely, that ‘it is not what schools cost, but what they are 
worth to the people, that should form our basis of action.” 

The estimated valuation of Cambridge in 1865 was $25,89T7,- 
971, the largest in the State, Boston alone excepted. The valua- 
tion in May, 1868, was $34,098,800, or an increase of more than 
thirty per cent. 

Lowell, with a population somewhat greater than our own, had 
an estimated valuation of $20,980,041 ; and Worcester, also claim- 
ing a few more inhabitants than Cambridge, had a valuation of 
$19,701,244. 

In a graduated table, given in the last annual report of the 
Board of Education, in which all the towns in the State are 
numerically arranged, according to the percentage of their taxable 
property appropriated to the support of Public Schools, Cam- 
bridge for 1865-66 ranks as seventy-third; for 1866-67 as sixty- 
fifth. 

The present valuation of School-houses in Cambridge, exclusive 
of the land, is about $338,000, or a little less than one per cent. 
of the whole valuation of the city. 

In connection with the subject of Primary-School accommoda- 
tions, I wish to speak briefly of the condition of this grade of our 
schools in other respects. J have already intimated that in my 
judgment whatever other reforms we may introduce, we ought to 
commence with the arrangements of the School-houses. We must 
not place under the care of one teacher one hundred and twenty 
pupils, in a room provided with miserably constructed seats, with 
no desks or other supports for books or slates, no blackboards, 
no charts, tablets, or drawing-cards, and then expect good results. 

Here, if in any business on earth, we want a proper division of. 
labor. We neither want a teacher overpowered by numbers, nor, 
having a proper number of pupils, should she be overpowered by 
too great a variety of work; hence no teacher can take all the 
grades of a Primary School, and do justice to all. To be sure, she 
may be able to hear them “ read and spell and recite the tables,”’ 
and this may have answered once, but can do so no longer. 

We are beginning to realize that the Primary Schools, as the 
basis of our whole system of public instruction, and where so many 
are taught who never enter the higher grades, are of first impor- 


tance. 
5 
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These first steps give direction to the whole life. 

First of all, I admit we need the right kind of teachers. I 
concur in the remark of a prominent educator, that ‘*‘if utter in- 
experience or desperate mediocrity must sit at the teacher’s desk, 
let it be anywhere, everywhere, save in the Primary School, for 
anywhere and everywhere else will its ability to do irreparable 
mischief be less.”” Having a teacher, we must give her a chance 
to work. I know no better way than to bring into one room 
those who are, as near as may be, of equal attainments. Now I 
do not deem it advisable at this time to indicate what seem to me 
the proper methods of instructing these who are just passing from 
the “‘ freedom of home life ’”’ to the discipline of the school-room. 
I will content myself with saying that I believe a skillful teacher 
with proper school accommodations, with even the lowest class, 
by conversational exercises, by making use of the concrete but 
never the abstract, by using that which is known to lead to the 
unknown, by claiming the aid of those senses, which are so acute 
even in childhood, will cultivate habits of observation, improve 
the perceptive faculties, and do much towards securing habits of 
accuracy in the use of language. Why may not there be taught 
something of form, of color, of natural objects, whether of the 
animal or the vegetable kingdoms, and many other things of a 
kindred nature. I must not be understood as finding fault with 
our excellent corps of teachers, nor with the course of instruction 
they have adopted. They have done the best they could under 
the circumstances in which they have been placed, and I know 
none will rejoice more than will they, when properly constructed, 
properly furnished, properly heated, and properly ventilated school 
buildings shall have made a good system of graded schools pos- 
sible. 

It will be remembered that soon after entering upon the duties 
of my office, I expressed surprise that so few slates were found in 
the Primary Schools, and recommended their early introduction. 
This has been done with good results. The teachers have most 
cordially accepted whatever suggestions I have made in regard to 
their use, and to them belongs the credit of whatever has been 
accomplished in this direction. 

The report of the sub-committee of one of the schools contains 
the following: ‘* The slates which were introduced in the autumn, 
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have been diligently used. The pupils have been taught to print, 
write, make figures, and have advanced somewhat in the mysteries 
of written arithmetic. The interest which has been created by 
these new branches of study has been gratifying, and the progress 
made surprising and highly encouraging.” 

I would gladly speak at length of the condition of the High 
and Grammar Schools, but having so far exceeded the limits I had 
proposed for this Report, I shall defer a more extended notice to 
some future time. It is sufficient to say, that I regard the present 
condition of these schools as highly satisfactory, except so far as 
the Grammar Schools suffer from the evils of unfortunate school 
accommodations, to which I have already alluded, and all from 
other evils, which if not unavoidable, yet seem almost universal. 
Of this latter class non-attendance and tardiness are injuring the 
efficiency of the schools to a degree hardly appreciated by any. 

‘It is generally supposed that all between the ages of five and 
_ fifteen are found in the schools, either public or private, excepting 
such as are prevented from attending by sickness or other sufficient 
cause. There were in the city, May 1868, 7,306 children between 
the ages of five and fifteen. The average number belonging to 
the schools from March to December was 5,689; but of this 
number four hundred were above the age of fifteen, and should be 
deducted from the number just given; but since there are in 
private schools just about four hundred, we may suppose that the 
average number belonging to both the public and the private schools 
is very near the number first given —5,689, which is only - 
seventy-seven per cent. of the whole number in the city. 
But this is not all; of this number only about nine-tenths are in 
daily attendance, so we have an average. of 2,186 children attend- 
ing neither the public nor the private schools. 

We must not be deceived by percentages, low as they are. 
When it is remembered that in so many instances children for 
the slightest cause, or for no cause whatever, are taken from school 
for weeks at a time, and when also it is remembered that pupils 
after one week’s absence, though counting as enrolled members, 
do not affect the per cent. of attendance, it will readily be seen 
how it is possible that there should be such a discrepancy between 
the actual number in attendance, and the whole number belonging. 
We need a reform in this matter, and that at once. We are now 
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suffering more from furloughs granted by weak, indulgent, and 
mercenary parents, than we are from the deserters, for these are, 
in almost every instance, promptly brought back, and placed under 
proper discipline. We must not fail to appreciate the work in this 
regard of our efficient Truant Officers. Their activity, their 
watchfulness, their knowledge of individual circumstances, render 
their services invaluable. | 

Doubtless, if we would have an improved attendance, the 
teachers must make even a greater effort than ever before, but 
chiefly the work must. be that of the parents themselves. They 
must remember that three months of unbroken attendance, is 
worth more than six months scattered through the year; they 
must believe that ‘*it is a wretched economy which keeps any 
child under fifteen from attending school ;’’ and they must feel, 
too, that the wrong they do their child is almost a crime to the 
State, which demands intelligence in its citizens. 

Let there be a strong effort made to improve the attendance in 
all the grades of our eehoort 

The number of instances of tardiness in the schools is something 
frightful. In the High School and six of the Grammar Sekonle 
for the three quarters of the year just passed, the whole number 
reported is 8,763 ; while the other Grammar School reports 800 for 
one quarter. Considering the remaining portion of the year as 
unfavorable in results as that already passed, we should have for 
these grades alone 13,953 instances of tardiness. In one of these 
schools there were but 86 cases in the four highest classes, and it 
is possible that other schools have an equally good record in the 
corresponding grades. 

The following table shows the whole number of pupils in the 
schools from March to December, the average number belonging, 
and the per cent. of attendance. The See in the first column 
is large, since on account of promotions many are counted twice. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS AND PER CENT. OF ATTENDANCE. 


Whole num- | Average num-| Per cent. of 
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HSTariagitn Soi ny See ee ae 81 66 85. 
WEESSTTR oy! (RO Ee 8) a A an oe a a se 269 180 91. 
Dit IROOM Me es thc oe aoc eicces s fhets tier cette 408 267 85. 
POTTER ee em an ws o> Vode do. Sarele Mel Jeblits 161 104 88.7 
Cece cca bas ee ae a ae es teh stn ot) 149 111 88. 
IAT GE Meh rele ihe the (sitiek issu culo tebe o Mit: 302 197 88.8 
BEOPADRUCEE SE clas Ns enemies to nep ot ie se ace 327 241 84.6 
PRTG VCR ET ck cats Cale os 6 ah al dre fuer oie intl emmce ee 170 117 86.8 
REIT BI Ne eek. oh tel els fe wf sl ye, 283 194 90. 
SE DORIDEOMEC ES CENCET SUL AAG ATS sha iay ePeem is henls 290 220 89. 
Williams’ Hall . . . . . . . . . . . ry ° 174 118 94, 
SUMMARY. 
ESMITVETIDEN AR Ud) RS Pee oni en ee 8,310 -— 2,326 93.7 
NCVER THAR faces eyes hehe fe yet Wet Be 4,431 8,082 88.6 


In Chicago the percentage of attendance in the High School is 
97; in the Grammar and Primary it is 96.4. In Boston in the 
High Schools 96.8; in the Grammar 94.3; in the Primary 91.3. 


Evening Schools. 


Three evening schools, — one in each police district, — organized 
early in November, have from the first been highly successful. 
There are now connected with these schools, ten teachers and 
about four hundred pupils. Of the teachers it is sufficient to say 
that they are among the best belonging to our Grammar Schools. 
The pupils are, for the most part, those greatly needing the advan- 
tages thus afforded, and by their earnestness they show that they 
appreciate the privileges which they enjoy. I believe that sep- 
arate evening schools for the two sexes, continuing five months in 
the year, should become a part of our regular school system. 
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In closing my Report, allow me to thank you for the kindness 
and sympathy which I have received from each member of your 
Board. If that kind charity which has thus far actuated Com- 
mittee, teachers, and citizens shall be continued, I shall feel in the 
future, as in the past, that many of the greatest sources of anxiety 
are removed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWIN B. HALE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1870. 


Tue Report of the Committee of 1869 opens with a reference to 
the numerous changes in the membership of the Board which had 
occurred during that year, and to their unfavorable effect. 

We are happy to state that for the current year thirteen of the 
fifteen original members unite in the Annual Report, and that the 
schools have not suffered during the past year by unnecessary 
resignations in this Board. 

The last Report called attention to the “limited financial power 
of the Committee, and its consequences.” 

The opinions expressed at that time seem to have received con- 
siderable attention during the year now ending; and although we 
are still working under the same system and suffering more or less 
from the legal and constitutional embarrassments of which com- 
plaint was made, there has been an amount of well-meant co-opera- 
tion between the Board and the other departments of the City 
Government, which has gone far to relieve the evils from which 
the Committee last year reported the schools to be suffering. 

In the matter of school accommodation, for example, important 
efforts have been made in the year past to meet the deficiency. 
The Committee would refer for fuller statements under this head 
to the Report of the Superintendent of Schools, which is printed 
herewith. We may, however, say in general that two new Pri- 
mary buildings have been erected and are now nearly completed. 
Considerable additions and repairs have been made. Ground has 
been purchased for the erection of a building to accommodate the 
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Harvard Grammar School. The plans have been completed and 
the contracts signed, and the work is to commence on them early 
in the spring. ® 

The Committee are, however, obliged to report that there yet 
remain embarrassments and delays which their “ limited financial 
powers” prevent them from reaching, and which frequently cause 
a large amount of disturbance in the schools. 

Sudden calls are made for apparently small but exceedingly nec- 
essary repairs here and there. It may be nothing larger than a 
bolt broken in a door, panes of glass out of the windows, or 
something wrong in the furnace or the flues. But the want, how- 
ever small it may be, is often large enough to result either in loss 
of time in the instruction of the classes, or in their continued 
exposure or discomfort. Not unfrequently whole schools haye to 
be dismissed, and several hundred children sent home, for no other 
reason than a break somewhere in the circuitous ways by which the 
Committee are compelled to reach the case. 

The arrangements for warming and ventilating many of the 
rooms and buildings continue to provoke loud complaint. The 
Committee have no power but that of raising a protest. Their 
hands are tied by statute. 

These remarks are not made in a spirit of complaint against the 
City Council, with whose various committees they have been in most 
cordial co-operation. The difficulty is not one of persons, but of sys- 
tem. The School Board is wisely constituted by statute a permanent 
body. One third only of its members retire each year. The City 
Council is chosen anew each year; and, however excellent the 
intentions of the incoming City Government may be, there is no 
system of co-operation to guide them. They require time to 
examine the ground, to form their opinions of what is required, 
and meantime the important interests of the schools have to depend 
upon the good sense and public spirit of individual officers. 

It may be that the public good requires the present statute, which 
commits the administration of the public property to the City 
Council, to remain unchanged. It may be true that the men who 
are best fitted to conduct the public education are not the best to 
manage the pecuniary affairs of the school system, and that the 
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introduction of any considerable financial responsibility into the 
jurisdiction of the School Committee would tend to make a seat in 
it a political prize, and so introduce those political considerations 
into the choice of its members from which we believe it should at 
all times be carefully guarded. 

But such reflections as these do not imply that the Board are to 
have no voice nor power in the regulation of such matters as those 
to which we refer. It will hardly be pretended that the statute 
contemplates the erection of school-houses without the concurrence 
and co-operation of the Committee, or that it creates a state of 
things in which the Committee are not sure of being able to open 
their schools every day in the term, or to carry forward the public 
instruction in them without embarrassment. 

The public good requires a system of co-operation. As long 
as the connection between the board and the custodians of the 
school property is only made, as now, through a Committee who 
proceed according to their own ideas and at their own pace, there 
will be complaint. There should be some permanent rules to reg- 
ulate the matter. Some things, of slight importance financially, 
might be conceded by mutual agreement to the charge of the 
School Committee; and a systematic plan of co-operation be 
arranged to fix the responsibility of regulating at least such matters 
as require immediate attention on some official who can be reached 
without loss of time and without great trouble. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The current year has been one of progress and of marked suc- 
cess in this institution. The staff of officers has not been increased 
in number, but has been changed by the appointment of Mr. L. 
R. Williston Head Master, and of Miss Gleason to succeed Miss 
Child, who in the autumn resigned. The Committee will not say 
that the school will never in the future attain a higher efficiency 
than it has at present. They hope that it will. But they are 
confident that it has never been more worthy of patronage than 
now. It isa rare felicity that we were able to recall to its admin- 
istration a master who had once before given it such excellence. 
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The course of study has been raised to the standard to be 
required hereafter for admission to Harvard College, and in conse- 
quence lengthened to five years. Work on this scale has begun, 
but it is evident that some time must elapse before the new system 
will be fully inaugurated. In the shorter, or English course some 
changes may be required to adapt it more thoroughly to the work 
to be done. The additional year which is now thrown into the 
High School course is not designed to constitute a year’s delay in 
entering college. But to prevent it from having this result some 
measures will have to be adopted to give Grammar scholars an 
opportunity to come forward more rapidly. 

It is hoped that this subject will receive the attention of the 
Committee during the coming year. Possibly the Boston plan, by 
which active scholars can advance their standing and complete the 
Grammar School work earlier than their less diligent or less capable 
companions, would be the best. 

Under the present system it is hardly possible for scholars under 
fourteen years of age to enter the High School. To those who 
are fitting for college many of the Grammar School studies are 
unnecessary, as the same knowledge would be gained afterwards in 
their subsequent studies and in a better way. Might not capable 
boys of the age of twelve years, wishing to take the college course, 
_ be allowed to apply for admission to the High School upon passing 
a satisfactory examination, and in case of success be excused from 
the last year in the Grammar School? 

The amount of work done by the teachers in the High School is 
already as gréat as can be performed by the number now employed. 
Should the school increase, as it is likely to do, another teacher will 
be required. The instructors are now too much occupied to find 
time or strength for the proper use or care of the Library, and the 
result has been that it has not been made as useful as so valuable 
a collection should be, and moreover it has necessarily been man- 
aged in a way which increases the risk of loss. The actual number 
of teachers employed is the same as for some years past, and 
one less than were in service during the mastership of Mr. Rolfe. 

It may be added to what has been said in reference to the 

amount of work done by the teachers in this school, that the higher 
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the studies advance the more preparation the instructor requires. 
The Committee expect of a teacher in the High School more work 
out of hours than is required in the other schools. They are 
expected to remain for consultation every day as long as is neces- 
sary; and, although they are not prohibited from the instruction 
of private pupils, they are expected to give their first and fresh 
energies to the school. 

In the year 1868, Saturday sessions were resumed in the High 
School, and continued in operation for two years. The gentlemen 
who had special charge of the school became satisfied however, 
after longer trial, that it was inexpedient to continue them; and 
they have been abolished. The amount of work done or attempted 
in them was not considerable. They were considered by the 
pupils an invasion of the school time for recreation, and appeared 
to discriminate against the High School as compared with the 
Grammar Schools. And, moreover, it is a principle that the higher 
the quality of the work which is to be done the more recreation 
is required. Under the present arrangement the scholars devote 
themselves more zealously to their duties, and the master has been 
able to distribute the work which was formerly done on Saturday 
among the other days of the week. There is’ therefore no loss 
in the amount which is really accomplished. 

In addition to what has been mentioned the condition of the 
floors in the High School building require notice. They were laid 
down with spruce, — hard pine being out of market at the time on 
account of the closing of the Southern ports. They are splintering 
badly, and the whole aiidite will require to be refloored we hard 
pine very soon. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school has been in operation about one year, and may now 
be said to have passed through the experimental stage and settled 
down to its recognized work as an established part of our educa- 
tional system. 

It was opened in February, 1870, with a very large class of 
young ladies, and was intrusted to a committee of one from each 
ward in the city, on a plan whose general outlines only were fixed, 
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and the details of which it was presumed the large and extraordi- 
nary committee in charge of the enterprise were empowered to 
settle as it became clear what was required. 

The original plan contemplated the appointment of a Principal 
and Assistant; and it was believed that the young ladies of the 
Training Class would themselves be able to conduct the instruction 
of the Primary classes in the building, under the general direction 
of Miss Munroe; while the Principal, Mrs. Sullivan, was to be 
occupied mainly with the young ladies of the class in training. It 
was supposed at this time that the benefits to be derived from the 
school would be confined in the main to the Training Class, and 
that they would receive them from the three sources, of practice 
in the Primary rooms, instruction in theory and practice by the 
Principal, and from occasional substitution in other schools. 

The Principal and her Assistant, although from the first they 
doubted the wisdom of some parts of this plan, devoted them- 
selves generously and earnestly to it, and labored with all their 
might to make the experiment a success. It was found however, 
after several months of trial, that the plan was defective. The 
Primary classes could not be managed by the young ladies as was 
attempted. The scholars understood very quickly the difference 
between them and permanent teachers, and could not be made to 
respect their authority. And the frequent changes required, to give 
every one her due proportion of practice in teaching, seemed to 
doom the classes to be instructed by teachers in the first and most 
inexperienced stage. As soon as they acquired a little experience 
and control of the room, and gave promise of doing well, the turn 
of another would begin, and the round of inexperience would have 
to be repeated. 

In addition to the injustice which was thus done to the class, the 
Committee found by careful observation that the young ladies 
themselves did not improve under this method as they should. It 
was found that they needed constant supervision. They had no 
models of instruction before them, —no standards and no ideas,— 
and required in their practice the continual presence of a compe- 
tent person to direct them and to form their ideas and habits by 
her own example. 
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These results were duly communicated to the Board; and at the 
opening of the present school-year, in September, the Committee 
were able to take a first, and as it has proved a sufficient, step 
toward the correction of these evils by appointing two additional 
Primary teachers, — one for each vacant room. 

There has been no trouble since. The appointment of these 
teachers had the further advantage of enabling the Committee to 
recommend the Board to discontinue the one daily session in the 
Primary classes of this school, which had been necessary at first, 
and to re-establish them in agreement with the hours of the other 
Primaries. 

_ As the school is now conducted, the young ladies of the Training 

Class have the advantage of as much actual practice in the school- 
room as they require ; but it is always practice under the eye of a 
competent and paid teacher in charge of the room, whose assist- 
ants they are for the time being. In this way the discipline of the 
room is perfectly maintained. The young ladies have the model 
constantly before them, and are not allowed to drill themselves 
into bad habits. | 

The principle on which the practice of the Training Class is now 
conducted may therefore be said to be that of practice under con- 
stant and competent supervision. 

The class are not, however, occupied wholly in such practice or 
observation in the school-room. ‘They receive daily lessons in 
theory and practice from the Principal. They are carefully 
instructed in the ideas which apply to the management of classes 
and of a school-room. ‘They are taught how to observe and how 
_ to teach. 

Their hours of attendance are wholly in the morning from 9 A. M. 
to 2 Pp. M., and in the afternoon the Primary classes are left to the 
undisturbed care of their regular teachers. 

The instructions given by Mrs. Sullivan are not of the nature of 
an advanced education, but are designed to give a special qualifica- 
tion for teaching in the Primary Schools. They form a basis of 
qualification for Grammar School instruction. But the school is 
not yet organized to train a class for Grammar School instruction, 
and it is therefore designed to qualify for teaching in the Primaries. 
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The instructions given to the class cover the ground of theory 
and practice. They take up great numbers of examples and illus- 
trations, and criticisms of work actually done; and they are im 
addition an attempt to train the class to those habits of mind which 
are so important in the teacher, and to give them, from the study 
of text-books and attendance on elementary lectures, a kind of 
knowledge which is required in the school-room. 

It was supposed at the opening of the school that an important 
auxiliary of the training work would be substitution in the other 
Primaries of the city. The numbers in attendance were then 
inconveniently large, and no harm resulted from the plan. 

The school has now, we suppose, settled down to about its nor- 
mal membership; and the Committee find that it is possible there 
may be too much rather than too little substitution. It is evident 
that this practice, if carried too far, would disorganize the class and 
defeat the ends of the school. The success of the plan requires 
that the young ladies should remain substantially undisturbed in 
their work throughout the year. They should be expected to begin 
the year with the school and remain to the end, and they should 
not be permitted to act as substitutes indiscriminately, or whenever 
an opportunity offers, but only under regulation, and as their own 
progress in the Training School and the interest of the school 
require. 


THE BENEFIT TO BE EXPECTED FROM THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
AND THE USE WHICH SHOULD BE MADE OF IT. 


This school, to be as useful as it is hoped that it will be, should 
not be left merely to train and graduate its annual class. It should 
be in a sense the Normal School of the city, the model and the 
instructor especially of all the Primary teachers. 

It will send forth annually a trained class into our schools, and 
through them affect very much the whole system of public educa- 
tion. But it is designed to do much more than this, and be an 
important benefit to every instructor in the city. The statute of 
the Commonwealth requires the teachers to visit other schools with 
considerable frequency. This school is provided as one above all 
others to be visited. Arrangements are made for such visitation, 
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and it is expected that other teachers will see here examples of 
what they can do, and models of the way to do it. For the sake 
“of preventing this school from running too much to theory, and 
losing its practical value and character, it has been kept as it was 
at first, —no more select than the average. The children come 
mainly from families which are in no respect above an average 
condition in life, and what is accomplished with them can certainly 
be accomplished in any school in the city by any teacher who 
knows how to do it. 

Particularly at the present time, when efforts are making. to 
introduce a freer and more various system of instruction into the 
Primaries, does the value of such a training become conspicuous. 
In all plans for school improvement we come back at last upon the 
character and quality of the teachers; and any one who has taken 
the pains to examine the course of study adopted during the year 
past, will observe at once how much more is left to the teachers 
than formerly. We believe that to be the true system which 
leaves the most to them, which is consistent with order, and holds 
them to the widest and closest responsibility for results. Every 
step of approach to such a system is new evidence of the impor- 
tance in the system of such an institution as our Training 
School. 

For the information of the public we would say that this insti-° 
tution is not designed to be a select school for any who wish to 
advance their education or to qualify themselves for the general 
work of teaching. Itis a training department provided by the city 
for its own use. It is understood that those who derive benefit 
from it are to repay it by instructing in our schools; and it is not 
considered that the Committee are under obligations to receive 
pupils into it in any larger number nor at any other times than is 
likely, in their judgment, to promote the objects for which the 
school was established. 

Young ladies who desire to enter it should do so at the opening 
of the year. By the end of the first term the class has advanced 
so far as to make it difficult for a new pupil to enter with advan- 
tage; and we therefore repeat that all persons who wish to avail 
themselves of the training which is here offered should plan to 
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begin with the class at the opening of the year, and continue with 
them to the end. 

In the way of a cautionary suggestion, we desire also to state 
that the diploma awarded to graduates is only a certificate of grad- 
uation, and does not of itself entitle the holder to appointment as 
teacher. Those who have passed successfully through this school 
are to be treated as preferred candidates; but in all cases of 
actual appointment the sub-committees act in the use of full liberty 
to select whom they consider the most promising candidate. 

It is proper to add to these remarks that the entire additional 
expense of the Training School does not exceed $1,200 per annum. 


THE DRAWING SCHOOL. 


At the last session of the Legislature an act was passed requir- 
ing every city having more than ten thousand inhabitants to make 
provision for giving free instruction in industrial or mechanical 
drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or even- 
ing schools, under the direction of the School Committee. In 
compliance with this act, the City Government early in November 
procured a room in Hyde’s Block, in the Second Ward, and a 
school was at once opened by the Committee. Professor Chandler, 
‘an instructor at the Institute of Technology and a practical archi- 
tect, was placed in charge of the school; and in December, Mr. 
Tilden was engaged as his assistant. Ninety persons appeared at 
the hall at the opening of the school; and during the two months 
of its existence one hundred and forty — among them carpenters, 
machinists, carvers, glass-cutters, stereotypers, and cabinet-makers 
— have availed themselves of its privileges. 

The average number of scholars has been one hundred and 
twenty, and the average attendance about seventy-five per cent. 
The school has been divided into two classes, each class meeting 
twice a week. Models, charts, and designs for copying have been 
furnished by the teachers. Drawing boards and instruments have 
been purchased by the Committee at a cost of about three hundred 
and fifty dollars. No further outlay for this purpose will be 
required for several years, unless the school is considerably enlarged. 
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Instruction has been given in architectural, machine, and orna- 
mental, or free-hand drawing. One half the pupils study architect- 
‘ural drawing, one fourth machine drawing, and one fourth 
ornamental drawing or designing. Although the school was at 
the outset an experiment, and from its unlooked-for size suffered 
for a time from lack of an assistant instructor and proper room, 
lights, and instruments, the progress already made has confirmed 
the Committee in the belief that the school will prove one of the 
most useful as well as popular features of our Common School 
system. 

It is an attempt to provide some intelligent preparation for the 
prosecution of industrial labor, to teach mechanics and artisans 
what has been termed the “alphabet” of their education, to give 
to boys preparing to work at the carpenter’s bench and the machin- 
ist’s lathe facilities for study corresponding in some degree to the 
courses in book-keeping and the modern languages, and in the 
classics and mathematics, by which their fellows are now trained for 
the counting-room and the college. The welfare of the State is as 
dependent on the workingmen as upon professional men. The 
skilled mechanic fills no less a place than the educated merchant. 
Nor can taxation for the training of the one class be supported 
upon any principles that will not apply to both. The limits of 
this Report will not allow us to touch upon the many advantages to 
be derived from the system thus inaugurated by our Legislature ; 
but we fully believe with one of the earliest of its advocates that 
“whatever brings manual skill again into repute, and counteracts 
the growing disposition to discredit every means of livelihood that 
does not consist in ‘brain-work’ merely, is a positive gain to our 
civilization.” 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Report of the last year dwelt at length on the course of study 
and the methods of drill in the schools of the city. We would 
refer again to those sections as worthy to be remembered. 

The power that moves a school is not so much the far away 
law of the State nor of the Committee, but the nearer and more 
direct force of personal influence. The larger and freer and better 
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the personality can be made which reigns in the school-room the 
better. The theory we advocate would be to give the teachers the 
greatest freedom, and to hold them to the closest responsibility. 
Teachers are placed in their chair to rule and teach the scholars. 
That responsibility is theirs alone, and not divided with the sub- 
committee in charge of the school. ‘The office of the Committee 
is not that of sustaining the order and discipline of the rooms, but 
the higher one of inspection, supervision, regulation, and of dis- 
ciplinary interference only in extreme cases. It is to be presumed 
that the teachers are competent persons; and the school system 
should put the class into their care, with as little restriction as 
possible, and hold them responsible for success. 

And so with regard to the method of instruction: the “ text- 
book” and the “course” should neither be imposed nor followed 
with an iron rigidity. The teacher should have resources of his 
own. He should continually freshen his exercises with original 
work of his own introduction. Some of the best teachers have 
made very little use of text-books at all. Others have not con- 
sidered it a matter of much importance that they should have “ the 
latest and best.” It would be anywhere and everywhere a sign of 
little invention or capacity should a teacher excuse the delinquen- 
cies of his class on the plea that some other text-book was better. 
It is not the text-book that is to be taught, but the study. 

The object of arithmetical drill is not to learn the examples, but 
to acquire the principles and the discipline. It is a matter of very 
little significance whether a child can outshine the rest in reading 
this or that ballad; but it is a matter of great importance what he 
can do with the column of a newspaper or a book or a letter from 
a friend. 

These principles should be applied to the conduct and prepara- 
tion of examinations. ‘The teacher who drills his class merely for 
the ordeal of the approaching examination is drilling them into 
routine and out of real study. He should conduct all his lessons 
with reference to life and its work and needs, and aim at a broad 
mastery of the matter in hand. 

There is a tendency in school examinations to run down to a 
mere show and routine which amount to more as a school amusement 
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than as an evidence of progress. It may be found that the present 
system of examination fosters routine work, and could be modified 
with great advantage. In itself the exercise is good; but when 
created by a fiction of ambitious masters into the goal of all the 
year and the end of endeavor, it fosters a narrow, unthinking kind 
of study, which succeeds better in making the scholars appear well 
in examination than in fitting them to stand well in the hard work 
of an advanced standing. 

It would be well if the sub-committees, in visiting schools, would 
act on these principles, and remember that on such occasions 
they are there quite as much to examine the teachers, to observe 
their methods, their capacity, their proficiency, and their skill, 
as for any other purpose. 

Another matter which requires attention is the relation to each 
other of duller and quicker pupils in the same class. Instances 
can be named in nearly every school of pupils who have found 
time hanging unemployed on their hands, who have lost interest 
because they were not employed, become troublesome, and perhaps 
been suspended from school, merely because they were so much 
more able and active than the others that the school-course 
was to them a farce. These are really the best children in the 
schools, and, above all, the ones to receive care and pains. The 
system of average lessons breaks down on them, and the question 
arises, What to do? 

Legislation by the Committee will perhaps not reach such a 
case. Something might be done by arranging frequent examina- 
tions for promotion, and thus giving scholars an opportunity to 
ascend the school-ladder at the rate of speed which is most natural 
to them. But, above all, teachers should be warned to keep their 
eyes open to such cases, and make their instruction elastic enough 
to draw out the most and best there is in every child. It is an easy 
matter to start difficult questions in very simple lessons, and the 
teacher should be prepared with them for his brighter scholars. It 
is well known how deeply Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby felt this 
embarrassment, and how earnestly he warned his assistants to do 
their duty by the average scholars without impeding the progress 
of the more gifted. 
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Complaints are frequently made that pupils of this class memo- 
rize their reading lessons and recite them by rote instead of reading 
them. Such children should have fresh work given them to do 
continually. ‘They should go over more ground than they now do, 
and read more new matter. Instead of binding them down to one 
passage in the vain hope of its being read perfectly, the teacher 
should remember that it cannot be read perfectly until the child’s 
intelligence has grown. He should aim at attaining what is possi- 
ble at the moment, and then stimulate his scholars by new and 
fresh practice. No singing master who understands his work 
would delay a pupil on one piece of music, however simple, until he 
could execute it perfectly. Such a course would preclude him 
from that growth of intelligence and of power of expression which 
is his only hope of ever being able to execute even the common 
scale in a perfect manner. 

So with learning to read, and with all study. The child must 
have in its instruction expanse as well as depth. <A mile of walk- 
ing on a piazza is not worth as much as a mile in the fields. The 
teacher who wishes to be thorough must not drill always, or he will 
destroy the life and the enthusiasm which is alone equal to the high 
labors of thorough study. Sometimes he must run and fly and give 
the class an opportunity to grow fervid in their exercises. These 
principles apply to the young minds of children as well as to older 
scholars, and we believe that an ingenious and enterprising teacher 
will find means of applying them in studies as simple as learning 


to read and to spell. 
HAMLIN R. HARDING, 


Chairman ex officio. 


ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, 
HENRY P. WALCOTT, 
KINSLEY TWINING, 
JAMES COX, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, School 
CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 
GEORGE H. MINER, 
SUMNER R. MASON, 
JAMES M. THRESHER, 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
FRANCIS A. FOXCROFT, | 
PHILIP R. AMMIDON, | 


Committee. 


THE PUBLIC 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard 


Putnam 
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TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


SCHOOLS 


OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1871. 


TEACHERS. 


Lyman R. Williston 


William F. Bradbury . 


John Orne, Jr. . 


Theodore P. Adams 


Mary F. Peirce . 


Emma A. Scudder ; 
Elizabeth M. Fessenden 


Hannah Gleason. 


Benjamin W. Roberts 


Lizzie B. Winnett 
Sarah E. Hearsey 
Sarah D. Whiting 
Emma F. King 

Sarah L. Roberts 
Mary E. Gamwell 


Lilian L. Hayward . 


Mary Cutler... 
Isabel E. Billman 
Lucia E. Whiting 
Susan H. Ricker. 


Sarah J. Hinckley . 


Aaron B. Magoun 


Catharine Richardson . 
H. Augusta Dodge . 
Ada H. Wellington . 


Mary E. Wyeth . 


Martha M. Damon 


Lydia S. King 
Susan F. Athearn 
Francis Cogswell 


Sarah M. Burnham : 


Anna B. Josselyn 
Maria KE. Spare . 


Dia Winvwerd>: 


Eva L. Holbrook 


Minnia E. Metcalf. . 


Ella R. Grieves . 


SALARY. 


$4,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
800 
800 
800 
2,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
550 
600 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
2,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
2,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 


No. oF SCHOLARS, 
Jan. 1, 1871. 


280 


591 


321 


350 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


Shepard Grammar, 
Thorndike ‘ 
Washington ‘ 
Webster t 
Boardman Primary 
Bridge a 
City se 
Dana 4 


TEACHERS. 


Daniel B. Wheeler . 
Emma M. Taylor 
Ella L. Hinman . 
Lu A. Butters 

Sara J. French 
Mary C. Cook . . 
Olive E. Fairbanks . 
H. Estelle Varney . 
Ruel H. Fletcher . 
Anna W. Averill 
Eunice B. Dyer . 
Martha A. Martin 
Rebecca D. Wing 
Ella W Clark 

Ruth H. Faxon . 
Clara Bartley . 
Jeanie A. Norris 
Mary E. Mason . 
Daniel Mansfield 
Lucy A. Downing 
Adeline M. Ireson . 
Catharine P. Green. 
Abby M. Webb. . 
Eleanor M. Butler . 
Mary E. Lord .. 
Adelaide M. Keith . 
Adelaide A. Keeler. 
Alvah C. Smith . 
Eliza K. Brackett 
Lucille C. Bancroft . 
Eliza D. Fisher . 
Jane Dallinger 
Helen J. Maiers . 
Louise C. D. Harlow 
Isabel B. Merrill . 
Gertrude A. Hyde . 
Esther F. Hannum . 
Susan E. Merrill. 
Mary F. Emerson 
Mary F. Ball. . . 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Mary F. Stewart . . 
Mary Agnes Lewis . 
Sarah E. Stewart 
Ada W. Baker . 
Fannie A. Cooke . 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger . 
Emily C. Dallinger . 
Sarah A. Rand . 
Abby A. Lewis . . 
Maria F. Williams . 


SALARY. 


$2,000 
600 
600 
600 


600 


600 
600 
600 
2,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
2,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
2,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
600 
600 
500 
600 
600 
600 


No. or SCHOLARS, 
Jan. 1, 1871. 


333 


419 


413 


560 


339 


83 


30 
108 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


No. oF SCHOLARS, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. 


Jan. 1, 1871. 
Dunster Primary, | Sarah B. Waitt . . . . . $600 155 
Susan E. Wyeth. me hone 550 
Mary L. Bullard. 450 
Mary E. Smallidge . 450 
Felton a. Jeanie C. Osgood . 600 122 
Martha A. Culver 600 
Sarah H. Chase . 450 
Gannett * Sarah J. A. Davis 600 179 
Lucy C. Wyeth . : 600 
Jeanie L. Richardson . 550 
Annie F’. Harding 600 
Harvard 7 Helen J. Ward . . 600 43 
Holmes 4: Marianne M. Webb 600 166 
Eunice W. Field 600 
Julia H. Kimball 600 
Ella F. Webber . 600 
Lechmere “ Martha J. Avery 600 57 
Mason ds M. Lizzie Evans 600 179 
Julia E. Murdock 600 
Susan M. Cochrane . 500 
Otis e Abby S. Taylor. . 600 433 
Lydia A. Whitcher . 600 
Susan M. Pendexter 600 
Martha H. Butler 600 
Ellen N. Pike 600 
Luvia Goodnow . 600 
Annie Knapp 600 
Emma Barrett : 600 
Putnam 4s Frances E. Pendexter . 600 216 
Hattie M. Prince 600 
Harriet A. Butler 600 
Carrie F. Noyes. . 550 
Quincy Hh Charlotte E. Jewell . 600 89 
Helen E. Morey . 600 
Reed St. - Lucy T. Sawyer . 600 204 
Evelyn A. Sawyer . 600 
Martha C. Dickman 600 
Elizabeth A. Tower 500 
Sargent us Anna M. Harrod 600 179 
Frances J. Harrod . 600 
Helen M. Kelley 450 
Priscilla L. Lothrop 450 
Shepard Fanny E. M. Dennis 600 114 
Adelia Dunham . . 500 
Charlotte A. Ewell . 500 
Thorndike “ Mary E. Willis 600 90 
Helen L. Shepard 500 
Webster - Mary A. Tarbell . 600 169 
Mary E. Sawyer . 600 
Fanny E. Cooke. 500 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


No. or SCHOLARS, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. Jan. 1, 1871. 
Williams Hall Anna'S, Lamson:) 4.7.40 he $600 92 
Primary, Kate M. Lowell. . . . . 500 
Training School, | AnnaC. Sullivan . .. . 1,000 169 
EmmaF.Munroe ... . 800 


M. Etta Arkerson’ . .  . . 500 
Ea OC. Whitney 0). 5) ; 500 


TEACHER OF SrincInG,— Nathan Lincoln, $2,000. 


, SUMMARY. 


Number of ‘pupilsiin High School.) ji 0). fee 4) va) ene oe 
co 6 SO Grammar Schools Wee Le eee a 
‘ ec 6. 586. Primary. Schools::’) 4" s) seul) <f Lat esitce tans 
| 6483 
COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School. . . . . . . $13,900 . . . . for each pupil, $49.64 
Grammar Schools whic: tie ® forte. SO OU on bait iM yale eae aan 16:52 
Primary J ate Pt 40000 eh eee ee 12.43 


SAN EVEST Mao Clo Brenly |e MoCo it Foes 2,000% 3 he Rites meee DL 
$105,250 $16.23 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 18710 2" ee 
e ae 6 1, 1810) |e ee 


—_—— 


Increase duritip the past year 7.702"). 4.0 a 
Increase of pupils, 1860) 3h ol a ect ee ee oe oe 
deh G6 BBY G8 a a aa wT ae 
dey dige) ce TR Vine S20 ee ee es 
6 RENE PQ BB ee AF oog eld ek AMR he TN ah, Br 
CR ha a ky RN 
ae” SOE RRR AEH se ane 2 BI et 
ek Oe EAR BG delet, eae Tee net 
‘6 BE Ron LOOT i, te slo aiel ate eg seat hake dre. |<. - yaithw tt er 
Fe ae Me Re 


Te: pe eee CDE 
Bo 87 BIO ae A ae Meee tee ile” © ce A 


Number of Schools. ©. - 2 + 1 6 es ee ee ee 0) OD 
© "Teachers... ss 2 ba cope tae eamnetMGlh ds <a) ol uke canna 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The close of another year renders it my duty, 
in conformity with your Regulations, to submit my Annual Report. 
In fhus complying with your requirements, my only aim will be 
to present the results of my observations during the year in such 
a manner as to aid you, in some measure, in forming a correct 
estimate of the present condition of the schools. 

I submit a few statistics, which, though not of- general interest, 
are yet of some value to any who care to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the growth of our school system : — 


POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge. . . . Sa aegis eek oA MaRS 
Number of children from five to fifteen years of 

emery 118. Oa PY oi wil io! rat cot bots hiOUOO 
BEM VMay AL SO9 8 vehi sak oe ce cee tee re LO EL 


Seeescrinertnen year SP ia a Sees yd 


SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 
21 Primary Schools. 
6 Evening Schools. 
1 Evening Drawing School. 
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SCHOOL—HOUSES. 


Whole number of ‘school-houses . . .! . 3... Se SR 
For the High School. Ju5- 5-4) 0b van ieleeeee 
For the Grammar Schools . » align an 
For the Primary Schoola) 4-71). 7.70.) pee 


Estimated valuation of school-houses, lots, furniture, libraries, 
and apparatus, $450,000. 


TEACHERS. 

Number of teachers in High School. . . . .\. .] . 8 
Male teachers, 4; female teachers, 4. 

Number of teachers in Grammar Schools . . . . . . £67 
Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 60. 

Number of female teachers in Primary Schools . . . . 69 

Number of teachers in Evening Schools . . ... . £410 
Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 4. 

Number of teachers in Evening Drawing School. . . . “9 

Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including 

teacher of Music. jc 30.4) 6 9s 8s ee 
PUPILS. 


Average whole number of pupils belonging to the Day 

Schools during the year ending February, 1870 . . 5772 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the Day Schools 

fOr the yea ye Tee levy ers Ae hie ie, | beens ana aa 
Average per cent. of attendance of all the Day Schools . 92.3 
Average per cent. of attendance in the High School . . 93.2 
Average per cent. of attendance in the Grammar Schools. 93.3 
Average per cent. of attendance in the Primary Schools . 90.6 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age ie during 

the year... : : 514 
Average number of bhildren feate fee to “fifteen years sie 

age not connected with the Public Schools. . . . 1800 
Age at which children are admitted to the Primary Schools 5 yrs. 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools . . . 699 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools . . 144 
Number of pupils admitted to High School . . . . . 128 
Number of pupils graduated from High School. . . . 43 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Whole number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools 388 
Average attendance in Evening Schools . . .. . . . 180 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Whole number of Private Schools . . . .... . 18 


Number of pupils in Private Schools . . . . . . . 680 
‘ FINANCES. 

Assessed value of real and personal estate . . $43,097,200.00 
‘moral amount of faxes levied.) . 3. Se TU lose 
Cost of instruction in the Public Schools . . 101,180.88 
Care and repairs of school-houses . . . . 28,640.77 
Mew schodl-houses .-*. «6 6k es ee 26,882.74 
Incidental expenses for school purposes. . . 1,747.97 
Total expenses for schools. . . .°. . . 158,452.36 


The year just closed has been marked by an unprecedented 
number of changes in our corps of teachers. Death has entered 
our circle, and has removed one whose place in the school-room 
cannot easily be filled, and whose loss will long be felt. Miss 
Sarah McKay, assistant in the Putnam Grammar School, had 
taught in Cambridge but little more than one year; but in that 
time she had succeeded in winning the earnest love of her pupils, 
and the entire confidence and esteem of all her associates. 

The whole number of teachers appointed to permanent posi- 
tions during the year was thirty-three: of these, two were chosen 
to fill vacancies in the High School, eighteen in the Grammar 
Schools, and thirteen in the Primary grade. 

To this list might be added those who have been employed in 
the Evening Schools and the Drawing School, and also quite a 
large number who have taught a portion of the year as substitutes 
or as temporary teachers. 

If now it be added that an unusual number of transfers from one 
school to another have also been made during the same time, no _ 
one will fail to see that so great a number of changes could not 
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have occurred without, in many instances, retarding the progress 
of the schools. 

A serious question with us is, how to secure and how to retain 
such teachers as we desire to see in our schools. ‘The Training 
School is doing an indispensable work in this direction, but it is 
entirely inadequate to supply all who are needed; while, at the 
same time, it will always be true that for many positions we shall 
deem it expedient to appoint only those who have had successful 
experience, either in this city or elsewhere. 

It has been clearly demonstrated within the past few months, 
that we can neither retain all whose services we desire, nor can we, 
in all instances, secure from neighboring towns and cities, those 
whose merits entitle them to consideration. Nearly one half of 
those who have resigned during the year have done so in order to 
teach elsewhere, or to engage in other pursuits more remunerative ; 
and among these have been some of our best teachers. In the 
endeavor to fill existing vacancies, the members of your Board have 
had abundant proof of the difficulty of securing teachers possessing 
the requisite qualifications. 

It seems important to state in this connection that the system of 
large rooms still existing in our Grammar Schools, and to some 
extent in the Primary Schools also, has frequently much influence 
in depriving us of excellent teachers, who would otherwise accept 
the positions which are tendered them. Many teachers feel that 
a room of suitable dimensions, even with a smaller salary, is pre- 
ferable to one of our large rooms, notwithstanding the fact that a 
small increase of salary may accompany it. 

I can conceive of no question relating to the schools of higher 
practical importance than that which has to do with the appointment 
of instructors. 

There is no other possible way in which the schools of this city 
can be so directly and so materially improved as by seeing to it that 
none but efficient teachers are appointed to the vacancies that may 
occur. . 

It is of infinitely more moment that we have good teachers than 
that our text-books be admirably adapted to the purposes for which 
they were designed, that our school-houses be commodious and 
elegant, or that our school legislation be wise and judicious. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The subject of school accommodations has not the merit of 
novelty, but still it is one of much importance, and hence demands 
careful consideration. ; 

Something has been done the past year towards improving the 
character of our school buildings. 

In Ward One it was felt that a new school-house was needed for 
the Washington Primary, and accordingly a wooden structure, 
containing seats for 224 pupils, was erected on Hilliard Street ; 
and immediately on its completion the school was transferred to it, 
under the name of the Holmes Primary. This gives to the Gram- 
mar School an additional room, which was much needed; since it 
has, for several months, suffered great inconvenience on account of 
its crowded condition. 

The great advantage, however, is that pertaining to the Primary 
School, which is now, for the first time, in the enjoyment of the 
privileges afforded by well-arranged, cheerful, and convenient 
-school-rooms. 

The Quincy School is most unfavorably located; and, although 
it is a costly building, it furnishes accommodations for only about 
one hundred children. 

I venture to suggest, as a matter of great importance, that this 
school-house and the lot upon which it stands be sold, and with the 
proceeds a building similar to the one on Hilliard Street be erected 
on some street leading from North Avenue. In this way, without 
incurring any additional expense, we can secure a building which 
will accommodate twice the number of pupils now provided for in 
the Quincy. 

Some change seems imperatively demanded. That large section 
between Porter’s Station on the north, and the Common on the 
south, and extending east to Baldwin Street,—a distance of 
nearly one mile from the Quincy School-house, —a section where 
the population is rapidly increasing, — is less favored in its school 
privileges than any other portion of the city. So great is the dis- 
tance to the public schools that many parents feel compelled to 


place their children under private tuition. Already much complaint 
4 
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comes from this district, and this will continue unless something 
shall be done to relieve the wants at present existing. 

In Ward Two there is, at present, a sufficient number of sittings 
for the Primary pupils in the several districts. Some of the school- 
rooms are, to be sure, in a very unsatisfactory condition; but it is 
not advisable to dwell upon this at present, since many changes 
will soon be made in the organization of these schools ; and when 
this occurs, their real wants will be much better known. 

The progress made during the past few months towards securing 
a new building for the Harvard Grammar School is most gratifying ; 
and the residents of this long-suffering district can now be con- 
gratulated on the prospect of a speedy completion of a school- 
house which will be an honor to this portion of the city. 

It is confidently believed that in the construction of this building 
all needless expense will be avoided; while, at the same time, it is 
hoped that for comfort and convenience it will not be surpassed by 
any similar school-house in the State. The thanks of all interested 
are certainly due to those gentlemen of the City Council having 
the matter in charge, for the care exercised in securing an eligible 
site for this structure, and for their pains-taking efforts in selecting 
suitable plans for the same. 

In Ward Three one year ago the Primary Schools were in a 
crowded condition ; while, at the same time, both Grammar Schools 
needed increased accommodations. As one means of removing the 
difficulty, it was wisely decided to remodel the Otis School-house. 
This building, like most of those constructed on the large-room 
plan, had a large amount of useless space. There were but five 
rooms — three large rooms and two recitation-rooms — that could 
be occupied ; and in these there were seats for about 275 pupils ; but 
of this number one hundred and sixty were quartered in one large 
room or hall. The absurdity —I ought rather to say the cruelty 
— of such an arrangement was never, as I think, half appreciated. 

By the change which has been made, eight pleasant and com- 
modious rooms are secured, which will accommodate about 450 
pupils; and now this becomes, in many important respects, the 
best Primary school-house yet completed in Cambridge. 

The expense at which this has been secured is of importance as 
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having a bearing upon the reconstruction of other large-room 
buildings. The cost, exclusive of the outlay for furniture,— which, 
for obvious reasons, should not be included, — was but $3,396.52. 
The gain in the number of seats was not less than one hundred 
and seventy-five. This gives the cost per seat $19.40. The 
cost per seat in the Holmes Primary, although the house is 
of wood, and planned and constructed with great economy, was, 
exclusive of furniture, about $51.00. The cost per seat in the 
Willard Primary now building in Ward Four will not be far from 
$70.00. | 

Aside, then, from the consideration of securing rooms suited to 
the work of a school, in place of those in every respect most unsatis- 
factory, it is plainly evident that in no other possible way could this 
number of sittings have been secured with so small an expenditure. 

A change was also made during the long vacation in one story 
of the Putnam School-house. 

In this case the two large rooms were divided, making four 
single rooms. ‘The entire expense of the change was but $819.00. 
Forty-five seats were gained, showing the cost of each to be $18.20. 
Thus it will be seen that for the seats gained in the two houses 
remodelled the expense was but one-third of that for the same 
number of sittings in the Holmes Primary, and not more than one- 
fourth the amount required for a corresponding number in the 
Willard Primary. 

I am not willing to leave this without suggesting that more than 
a question of dollars and cents is involved in the changes which 
have been made. 

The greatest gain, after all, is in the increased efficiency of the 
schools, which only those familiar with their daily work can fully 
understand. 

What shall be done the coming year in this Ward? The cry is 
still for more room. For months there has been no Primary 
School to which children could with propriety be sent, and the sub- 
committees have had much difficulty in finding places in which to 
put the numerous applicants. It should also be stated that there is 
every reason to believe that, at the opening of the schools next Sep- 
tember, both Grammar Schools will need larger accommodations. 
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I cannot see how the wants of this section of the city can be 
satisfactorily met except by erecting a building suited to the pur- 
poses of a Primary School. 

In Ward Four the Willard Primary —a fine brick structure now 
in process of erection — will be ample to meet the wants which 
have so long existed in this Ward. 

It was found necessary early in the year to obtain quarters for a 
portion of the primary pupils in Ward Five; and the Ward Room 
was selected as best adapted to the purpose. 

It is not worth while to discuss the disadvantages of having 
a school permanently established in a room which is frequently 
used for city purposes, which has no yard-room whatever, and 
where the children are a source of annoyance to the firemen who 
occupy the remaining portion of the building. 

The greatest objection, however, is the danger to which the 
children might be exposed in case an alarm of fire should occur at 
recess, or at the close of a school-session. It was undoubtedly the 
best arrangement that could be made at the time, but it is hoped 
that other accommodations will soon be furnished. The Shepard 
Primary and the Reed Street are both full, and already considerable 
inconvenience has been experienced in transferring pupils from one 
school to the other for the sake of filling every seat that might in 
any case become vacant. ‘The Shepard Primary must very soon 
surrender its room to the Grammar School ; and furniture suitable 
for the Grammar grade has already been placed in it. 

It seems very clear that the Primary School should be removed 
from the building at the close of the summer term. 

I feel sure the next few months will demonstrate the correctness 
of my views of the wants of Ward Three and Ward Five. It is 
for you to suggest the remedies. 

It will be remembered that the importance of remodelling one 
or more of the Grammar Schools has often been urged, and the 
reasons presented are familiar to you. 

The expense involved in a change of this kind has heretofore 
prevented any action in this direction except in the Putnam School 
to which I have alluded. It now seems that the time has come 
when, on the score of economy, to say nothing of other considera- 
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tions, one Grammar School should be reconstructed. The Wash- 
ington School, having an increase of seventy pupils during the 
year, has been compelled to occupy its entire building. 

Should there be anything like a corresponding increase the 
present year, the school must overrun the limits of the school- 
house as at present arranged. In fact, it is now clearly evident 
that, upon the organization of the school in September, no proper 
arrangement of classes can be made on account of the straitened 
condition in which the school will then be. By the change pro- 
posed, a building having five large unwieldy rooms, several 
dark and incommodious dressing-rooms, halls that are simply 
narrow and ill-constructed entries, and stairways so arranged as 
to cause the most serious apprehensions for the safety of the 
children in case of an alarm of fire during a school-session, will be 
converted into a structure which, in all important respects, will be 
equal to the best models. ‘Twelve fine class-rooms will be secured ; 
while at the same time the stairways, dressing-rooms, and halls 
will be inferior to those of no building in the city. 

A most important consideration in connection with this, as I 
have intimated before, is that by the change we shall obtain an 
increase of not less than one hundred and fifty seats; and it can 
easily be demonstrated that these sittings can be secured at a 
much less expense by remodelling the present building than by 
erecting a new structure of brick, or even of wood. 

I am inclined to repeat the Suggestions made one year ago with 
reference to the general care of the school-houses, and their cleanli- 
ness and good order. I then said that the condition of the schools 
in these respects was far from satisfactory. I now feel compelled 
to say that there has been no marked improvement during the year. 

I venture to suggest that the fault is in the system. The yards 
and out-buildings will not be kept in proper condition, the 
school-houses will not be well heated and well cared for, repairs 
so constantly needed will not be promptly made, until there shall 
be some person who, by constant inspection, shall be familiar with 
existing wants, and to whom irresponsible persons, discharging 
important duties, shall be held accountable. I deem it of great 
importance also, as I suggested in my last Report, that a careful 
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and systematic inspection of all the school-houses be made at the 
close of the summer term, in order that needed repairs may be made 
during the long vacation; and that thus the schools may be inter- 
rupted as little as possible during the year. ‘The furnaces, espe- 
cially, should be carefully examined; since they are frequently 
found to be entirely unfit for the purposes intended, even when 
not, as is sometimes the case, positively dangerous. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In passing to the consideration of topics more directly connected 
with the work of the year, it seems of importance to notice the 
changes recently made in the course of study in the Primary Schools. 
The wisdom of supporting, at the public expense, schools in which 
the children of the people may receive instruction, is no longer in 
this community a subject for controversy. ‘The only question now 
is, what to teach and how to teach. Upon the former part of this 
question, opinion seems more and more divided with the lapse of 
time. 

In no department of the school-course are principles so settled 
that we can confidently declare that proposed changes in a plan of 
study will be for the best interests of the schools. With us a reyi- 
sion of the course of study seemed demanded. The importance of 
some change will best be understood by noticing a few of the 
defects apparent in the former Plan of Study. There were five 
classes, — four besides the alphabet class ; and it was found that the 
work was so distributed as to render it probable that most pupils 
would spend four years in the school after leaving the alphabet 
class. Practically, then, the course covered a period of about five 
yéars, and scholars advancing by regular steps consumed nearly 
that time in preparation for the Grammar Schools. This seems too 
long a time for the amount of work required, and doubtless might 
have been shortened had the studies been differently distributed 
through the course. As regards the subjects to be taught, the 
programme itself best shows its deficiencies. : 

The powers of the letters were not required, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that experience has shown that in no other way can the 
natural defects in articulation be so easily overcome as by teaching 
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with care and exactness the elementary sounds which alone consti- 
tute the spoken lancuage. 

Nothing of number was taught until the child reached the second 
class; and then the instruction was chiefly, if not wholly, of an 
abstract character. ‘The pupil was taught to read figures, but did 
not practise making them till he entered the Grammar School. 

Neither drawing, printing, nor writing was required ; in fact, the 
Plan of Study did not recognize the importance of slate exercises 
of any kind, and until within a short time slates, in most of these 
schools, were unknown. 

Oral instruction was also practically ignored, except where the 
enterprise of the teacher rose superior to the bounds set by the pro- 
oramme. As a proof that the faults did not consist entirely of 
omissions, it should be mentioned that much time was consumed in 
the hardest kind of drill upon Roman numerals representing num- 
bers so large as to be utterly incomprehensible ; punctuation-marks 
whose names have, in some strange manner, been preserved to vex 
the present generation ; and abbreviations in endless variety. 

Thus, as has been said, it seemed expedient to introduce some 
changes. 

Early in the year, in a meeting of teachers called for the purpose, 
a committee from their number was appointed to aid in the prepara- 
tion of a new course of study. Several meetings of this committee 
were held, in which the proposed changes were fully discussed. 
The result of this was a Plan of Study, which, with some modifica- 
tions by the sub-committee of your Board having the matter in 
charge, was finally adopted. 

Although you are familiar with its provisions, I have thought it 
advisable, for certain reasons, to present it here. It is as fol- 
lows : — 


PLAN OF STUDY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


FIRST YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. 


Reading and Spelling. The elementary sounds and names of the letters to be 
learned from the blackboard and from charts. Primer to the 30th page. Spelling 
from the reading-lessons by sounds and by letters. 

Numbers. Wevelop these as far as ten by the use of objects. Count to one 
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hundred. Simple exercises in adding, by using the numeral frame, marbles, 
beans, &c. 
Drawing and Printing. Drawing Cards 1, 2. Print the reading and spelling les- 
sons, and the Arabic numerals as far as learned. 
Oral Instruction. Lessons on the senses; on the form, size, and color of common 
things. 
SECOND TERM. 


Reading and Spelling. Primer completed. Spelling as in first term. 

Numbers. Counting by twos to one hundred, forward and backward. Reading 
and writing Arabic numerals to 50. 

Simple exercises in adding and subtracting, using objects or the numeral frame. 
Roman numerals to xx. 

Drawing and Printing. Cards 8, 4,10. Printing reading and spelling lessons on 
the slate. 

Oral Instruction. The human body, its chief parts; articles of clothing and 
food; days of the week; months of the year; the seasons. 


SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. 


Reading and Spelling. Hillard’s Second Reader to the 90th page. Speller to the 
25th page. Spelling from the reading-lessons. 

Numbers. Half of the addition and subtraction tables, with a variety of mistel: 
laneous exercises illustrated by objects. Roman numerals to L. Writing Arabic 
numerals to 100. 

Drawing and Printing. Cards 5, 6, 7. Printing words from the reading and 
spelling lessons. Construct tables of numbers. 

Oral Instruction. Domestic animals ; the primary colors ; trees and flowers. 


SECOND TERM. 


Reading and Spelling. Finish the second reader. Third reader to the 71st page. 
Spelling the columns of words, and words selected from the reading-lessons. Speller 
to the 37th page. 

Numbers. Addition and subtraction tables completed. Writing of Arabic numer- 
als to 500. Simple exercises in adding numbers upon the slate. Roman numerals 
to C. Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic to the 38th page. 

Drawing and Writing. Cards 8,9, 11. Small script letters. Writing words from 
the reading and spelling lessons. Constructing tables as before. 

Oral Instruction. Trees and flowers; wild animals, metals, building materials, 
and common household articles. 


F THIRD YEAR. 
FIRST TERM. 


Reading and Spelling. Hillard’s Third Reader to the 182d page. Spelling from 
the reading-lessons as before. Speller to the 49th page. 

Numbers. Review addition and subtraction tables. Half of the multiplication 
and division tables. Reading and writing Arabic numerals to 1000. Simple slate 
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exercises in addition and subtraction. Roman numerals reviewed. LEaton’s Pri- 
mary Arithmetic to the 64th page. 

Drawing and Writing. Card 12. Plates land 2. Writing words from the read- 
ing and spelling lessons. 

Oral Instruction. Trades and occupations ; common phenomena of the air, earth, 
and heavens. 


SECOND TERM. 


Reading and Spelling. Willard’s Third Reader completed. Speller to the 61st 
page. Spelling from the reading-lessons. 

Numbers. Tables completed and reviewed. Reading and writing numbers to 
10,000. Slate and blackboard exercises in adding and subtracting numbers and in 
multiplying by one figure. Eaton’s Arithmetic to the 82d page. Roman numerals 
reviewed. 

Drawing and Writing. Plates 3 and 4. Writing continued. 

Oral Instruction. Continue lessons on physical phenomena, measures, and dis- 
tances. Review some of the most important topics. 


General Directions. The oral teachings must receive daily attention. Singing and 
physical exercises must be attended to at least once in each session throughout the 
course. Verses and maxims are to be taught occasionally through the course. All 
incorrect or inelegant expressions should be noticed and corrected. 

The names of the punctuation-marks are to be taught as they occur in reading. 

A few abbreviations in common use should be taught in the higher classes. 

In all the lessons the teacher must not rely on the text-book, but chiefly on oral 
instruction, using the blackboard, chart, and whatever else her ingenuity may sug- 
gest. 

« In reading, special attention should be given to distinctness of articulation Cor- 
rect emphasis and inflection will be best secured by imitation, and by calling 
attention to the meaning of what is read. 


It is not claimed that this course of study is perfect: it may be 
found that in essential respects it is exceedingly faulty; but it is 
believed that in its general scope it is much better adapted to the 
wants of this grade of our schools than that which it displaced ; while 
defects that experience shall make manifest can easily be remedied. 

The time for accomplishing the work, according to this pro- 
gramme, is three years; but since we now promote to the Grammar 
Schools but once during each year, and yet admit children to the 
Primary Schools whenever they apply, the result will be that a 
large number of the pupils will remain in the*schools more than 
three years; while, at the same time, it will doubtless be found 
that, by promoting individual pupils whenever their attainments 
will warrant it, many will complete the course in less than the 
prescribed time. 
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Each year is divided into two terms, which will be a convenience 
under present arrangements, and will necessitate no change, if, as 
has been proposed, the plan of semi-annual promotions to the 
Grammar Schools should hereafter be adopted. It may be found 
that more work is required in certain branches than can be done, 
and well done, in the time allowed for it. Should experience 
develop such faults, the remedy will be easily applied. 

It will be impossible, for the present, to have an exact classifica- 
tion under this programme, on account of the fact that, in much of 
the work, quite radical changes are made, affecting, more or less, 
the relative position of all the classes. This is best illustrated by 
a reference to the subject of number, which is now to be taught 
in some form, almost from the time the child enters the school ; 
but, under the other programme, it was deferred to a period 
much later; so it must follow that there are at present certain 
classes which are qualified, in reading and some other branches, for 
a given grade, but cannot now be classified in that grade because of 
deficiencies in the subject of number, or in other branches heretofore 
postponed to a much later period of the course. 

It will require one or two years to determine precisely whether 
the work has been judiciously distributed, and to settle other ques- « 
tions that may arise. 

I desire to add that the teachers of this grade have shown a most 
commendable zeal in carrying out the provisions of the new course 
of study, and are laboring earnestly to achieve success under it. I 
believe there has been real progress in these schools during the 
year. ‘There is more teaching than ever before, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that there is better teaching than ever before. 

Teachers begin to appreciate the fact that oral teaching — oral 
lessons and illustrations — must have a prominent place in con- 
nection with every recitation, whether it be reading, the ‘ tables,” 
or other branches. I am sure I am correct in claiming that 
there is less hearing of lessons, and more real instruction, than 
ever before. I think we want still less of the former, and 
more of the latter. Much is already gained, much remains to be 
accomplished. Very seldom now is a lesson given out by the 
teacher without some explanation on her part of those difficulties 
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which would be sure to prove a source of discouragement to the 
child, if he should meet them without previous preparation. 

I am not sure, however, that all teachers yet see the great impor- 
tance of teaching scholars to study, and of studying with them; 
of teaching the difficult thing in the lesson, before the child has 
had an opportunity to store up errors, which are so hard to correct. 

And here I desire to say, lest I be misunderstood, that I am by 
no means suggesting that the teacher should do the pupil’s work ; 
I only say that she should, in all cases, anticipate that which the 
pupil cannot do, in order that he may intelligently perform that 
which lies within his ability. The work of the instructor is less 
limited in some branches of study than in others; in reading, for 
instance, it seems almost literally true that all the child gains he 
draws ‘directly from the teacher. We must show pupils how to 
read rather than tell them how it should be. 

Good reading implies, among other things, distinct articulation ; 
but this the instructor must teach, else it is not acquired. It also 
implies correct emphasis and inflection, and these are taken from 
the very lips of the teacher ; for how can they be taught except by 
imitation ? 

Lo be sure, correct emphasis and inflection do imply an under-— 
standing of what is read ; but itis peculiarly the duty of the teacher 
to lead the child to a comprehension of the meaning of word, 
phrase, paragraph, or lesson. 

I am pleased to believe that most of the primary teachers accept 
the truth that the greater the amount of live, wide-awake, intelli- 
gent teaching, the greater the excellence of the school. As 
regards the matter of instruction in our schools, there is no more 
hopeful sign than the evident desire of most of the teachers to 
make themselves acquainted with the best methods of imparting 
knowledge in the different branches taught. ‘This is as it should be. 
The teacher who is not willing to be a learner is hardly fit to be 
an instructor. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


In calling your attention to this grade of our schools, I deem it 
safe to say that the year just closed has witnessed a real advance in 
many important respects. 
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I trust this remark will not be regarded as one of those general 
statements which so easily find their way into a Report of this 
kind. Of course such a statement does not apply to every depart- 
ment of every school; but it does belong to some department of 
each school, and certainly is true of the schools as a whole. 

So much of what has been said of the gain in the amount and 
quality of the teaching in the Primary Schools is also applicable to 
this grade that I shall not dwell upon the details as I should 
otherwise feel called upon to do. 

In general, then, it can be said that while the instruction has, 
in all branches, been fully up to the ordinary standard of excellence, 
in some, especially in those which from the nature of the case 
demand most freedom on the part of the teacher, and least 
adherence to text-book routine, there has been very marked prog- 
ress. 

As in the Primary Schools, so here, difficulties are anticipated, 
while explanation and instruction bear their due share in invest- 
ing the otherwise dry and incomprehensible subject with interest 
and life. If the evidences of skilful, thorough, and exact work 
have not been so general as could be desired, still they have been 
sufficiently so to warrant us in anticipating much for the future. 

Some changes worthy of mention have been made in the course 
of study. Hillard’s Intermediate Reader has displaced the Sixth, 
which was thought to be ill-adapted to the capacity of the children 
in this grade of the schools. Walton’s Written Arithmetic, which 
was deemed too difficult, has given place to Walton’s Practical, 
which certainly is not open to the same objection. 

Drawing has been a branch of study in the schools more than 
one year, this city having thus anticipated the recent State legis- 
lation making it a requirement throughout the Commonwealth. 

Another important addition to the course of study was the intro- 
duction of Hooker’s “Child’s Book of Nature,” which, it is hoped, 
will supply a want which has long been felt in the direction of 
general instruction. 

Still another subject was introduced, which was indicated by 
adding to the Rules and Regulations the following: “ The com- 
posing and writing of sentences shall be begun with the Sixth 
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Class, and continued, as a frequent exercise, through the 
course.” 7 

This is a step in the right direction. The design is to enable 
the child, through the instruction and practice which will now 
be given, to express neatly and correctly any simple idea he 
may have in his mind. If any one doubts the necessity for this 
kind of instruction, let him call upon the pupils of any school, 
where there has been no previous preparation, to put upon paper 
a few sentences descriptive of something with which they are en- 
tirely familiar, or test them in any other similar manner, and it 
is believed the result will show that the weakness in this direction 
is more marked than in almost any other department of the school- 
work. 

Before leaving this, it should be suggested that Drawing, the 
“Child’s Book of Nature,” and the composing of sentences are 
additions to the work required in the Grammar Schools. They 
displace no other studies, and the labor demanded for other 
branches is but little less on account of their introduction. Now 
as it is unfortunately true that neither teacher nor pupil can well 
do two things at the same time, it is quite possible that expe- 
rience will show that some relief in certain branches will be 
demanded. I think the desired object can be attained by elimi- 
nating from the course some of the requirements which are, to say 
the least, of doubtful utility. Having, however, no plan at present 
matured, I can only suggest that in my judgment Defining, as 
generally taught and as contemplated by the regulations requir- 
ing it, may well be spared from the course. ‘The importance of 
teaching the meaning of word, phrase, or sentence, so that the 
child may have an intelligent idea of what he is reading or study- 
ing, cannot be too strenuously insisted upon, and is not fully 
appreciated by most teachers. So, too, the pupil should be made 
familiar with the use of the Dictionary, in order that he may derive 
real assistance from frequently consulting it. Still I say that the 
exercise called Defining is generally so mechanical in its character 
as to be worse than useless. 

I deem it simply a matter of duty once more to enter my ear- 
nest protest against the system of large rooms still existing in many 
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of our schools. Never before were the evils so apparent as now. 
In every study, but more especially in such branches as have 
recently been introduced, we are hampered more than can be 
appreciated except by. those familiar with the actual work of the 
school-room. Many of the failures in discipline during the year 
are directly traceable to the large number of pupils under the 
charge of the teacher. But since I am well aware that the jude- 
ment of every member of your Board entirely accords with my 
own upon this subject, it certainly is useless for me to dwell 
upon it. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

The changes which have occurred in the High School during 
the year, as well as other matters of interest connected with it, 
are given so fully in the Annual Report that little, if any thing, 
need be added. 

The school was never in a more prosperous condition than at 
the present time. Having an excellent corps of instructors, and 
possessing the entire confidence of the community, the future is 
full of promise. 

It may now confidently be claimed that in thorough and suc- 
cessful work this school is second to no similar institution in the 
State, or indeed in New England. In the examinations for ad- 
mission to Harvard University, the graduates of the High School 
have, by their success, shown themselves equal in acquirements to 
those from the most celebrated schools in the country; and have 
thus, on several occasions, won for the school the very highest 
honors. 

Of the last class sixteen were admitted to Harvard, seven of 
whom entered without conditions. Of those admitted, two were 
from the Second Class,—a fact which speaks well for their 
ability and industry, as it also does for the excellence of their 
instruction. ° 

I deem it proper to say, also, that this school is more than 
a classical school, since, with the excellent arrangement of its 
different courses of study, it offers a good, thorough, practical 
education to every boy or girl who is qualified to perform the 
work required. It is not a school for special training for any par- 
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ticular vocation in life, and never can be; and hence it will not 
be a rival of those professional schools which have, and must 
have, a field peculiarly their own. Still I hold that the school 
offers to its pupils instruction which is, in the truest sense, 
practical, and that it most admirably meets the wants of this 
community. 

TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Less than one year has elapsed since the organization of the 
Training School; so that, had it been, in any true sense, an ex- 
periment, it would now be too soon to speak of results with any 
degree of positiveness. Still I desire to express, most unequivo- 
cally, the opinion that a full acquaintance with the actual work 
of the school thus far, and a comprehension of the fundamental 
ideas governing it, would remove the doubts that any one may 
have entertained, at the outset, regarding the expediency of estab- 
lishing such a school in this city. 

Certainly the success of the school up to the present time has 
been more marked than we had any right to expect. The teach- 
ers have proved themselves most admirably qualified for their 
work, and have given efficiency to every department of the school. 
Fears have sometimes been expressed lest the children in this 
school should suffer on account of the multiplicity of instructors. 
Experience, which is always so much better than mere theory, has 
already proved such fears to be groundless. The Primary classes 
are, in every respect, in most excellent condition, and are doing 
thorough and successful work. The testimony of many of the 
best teachers of other Primary Schools confirms my own opinion 
that at least some of the classes of the Primary department of the 
Training School are already furnishing examples of such excel- 
lence in Primary school instruction as to make this school, as was 
intended, a model Primary School. 

The ‘Training School is doing just-the work that was expected 
from it. Of the young ladies who have thus far been members of 
the school, some have been convinced, as they could have been in 
no other “way, that they had not the requisite qualities for the 
teacher’s vocation, and hence have ceased to be applicants for posi- 
tions in our schools: while others have shown an aptness to teach, 
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and have been preparing themselves for the special work for which 
they have proved themselves fitted. 

I find that thirteen who have been members of the Training 
School now have permanent positions in the city ; and that three, 
also residents of Cambridge, who were members of the last 
class in the Boston Training School, have received appointments, — 
making, in all, sixteen recently elected who had received the bene- 
fits of special training. Some of these young ladies are occupying 
most difficult positions ; but, so far as I am aware, the success of all 
is highly satisfactory. 

I believe most sincerely that the Training School will commend 
itself to the judgment and sympathies of all who make themselves 
acquainted with the work it is doing, and the place it occupies 
in our school system. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


I find nothing in the history of the Evening Schools for the past 
year to demand extended notice. The object for which these schools 
were established, and the importance of the work they are doing, 
are both well known to you. 

- It is now pretty generally accepted throughout the Common- 
wealth, as well as in other portions of the country, that they meet 
a want that can be met in no other way. 

I have always claimed that the money granted for this object 
was most judiciously expended. The cost of the Evening Schools 
for the year was but $1,354.42 ; while nearly four hundred persons, 
many of them adults, were brought under the influence of 
their instruction. 

The small expense involved in carrying on these schools is of 
little consequence, when compared with the advantages resulting to 
the community from the diffusion of intelligence among the igno- 
rant, who are here, as elsewhere, a source of such great weakness, 
socially and politically. Doubtless the statutes of the Common- 
wealth will soon recognize Evening Schools as a part of the school 
system of the State; but I cannot forbear expressing the opinion 
that legislation will not then be complete until the law lays its hand 
more firmly upon the children of the citizens, and declares that the 
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welfare and safety of the State demand that they shall be educated. 
We must have in this country a system of compulsory education, — 
one that shall be such in reality as well asinname. Ignoring this 
as the correct principle, we have seen, within the last thirty years, 
many wiser nations leaving us far behind. By practically allowing 
each parent to educate his child or not, as he chooses, we are seeing 
ignorance increase in all parts of the country with a rapidity that 
may well alarm us. Notice a few facts furnished in the recent 
Report of the Commissioner of ducation. In 1840 there were in 
the United States 549,850 white persons over twenty years of age 
unable to read and write. In 1850 this number had increased to 
962,898 ; and in 1860 it had become 1,126,575. Adding to this 
last number 1,745,536 adult colored persons also illiterate, and we 
have the alarming agoregate of 2,872,111, or nearly three millions 
wholly unable to read and write. From facts given in this Report, 
it seems evident that the returns for 1870 will show that this evil 
is still increasing with startling rapidity. What are the facts 
relating to this State, —a State which boasts so much of its system 
of common schools? In 1840 the number of white persons unable 
to read and write was 4,448. In 1850 it had become 27,539 ; and 
in 1860 it had’ reached the large number of 46,262. Doubtless” 
the number is now very much larger, and is increasing so rapidly 
in proportion to the increase of population as to show a much 
larger per cent. of illiterate persons than at any previous time. 

I mention these facts because they seem to me important, and 
because I believe we are all called upon to use whatever influence we 
have in securing legislation sufficiently stringent to teach parents 
that the State has rights which they are bound to respect. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Some important changes have recently been made in the depart- 
ment of music in the Primary Schools. Until within a few months, 
the singing-master was expected to visit the different classes once 
each week, and personally to give the entire instruction required by 
the regulations. With the rapid increase in the number of school- 
rooms, it was found impossible for such a system to continue. In 


October last, Mr. Lincoln, instructor in this department, addressed 
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a letter to the Committee on Music, setting forth the difficulties 
under which he was laboring, and suggesting, as a remedy, a plan 
which was afterwards adopted by your Board. This plan is best 
described in the letter to which I have alluded, and from which I 
venture to quote a few paragraphs. 


‘‘ The musical instruction is to be given by the regular teachers, each 
in her own room; and this to be under the superintendence of the Sing- 
ing Master. ‘This is the system which has been followed for several 
years in the Boston schools ; is going into operation this very month in 
Philadelphia ; has been adopted in the Salem schools for the last year ; 
and is the system which will prevail, I think, wherever music is taught 
in Primary Schools. I have already taken steps in that direction. With 
the consent of the Music Committee of 1868, I requested the teachers in 
the Primary Schools to allow the children to study, during the week, 
certain exercises which I left on the board. It was entirely voluntary 
on their part, and I was delighted to see what progress was made. ‘To 
be sure, some teachers did little or nothing ; but very many of them never 
failed to show me their classes, from week to week, perfect in the task 
assigned. I found—what I had been prepared for by observation 
among the Boston schools —that those of the teachers whose classes 
showed most progress in my department were not, by any means, profi- 
cient in music; some did not even sing at all. If you ask me, then, 
how they managed, I answer, by their wits, — by their native tact or 
acquired skill as teachers. I venture to say that there are from thirty to 
thirty-five of our teachers who are able to-day to give the musical 
instruction to their own classes in a very respectable manner. Indeed 
there will be found, in every building, from one to five who can do 
this.” 


The plan, then, briefly stated, is for the regular teacher, under 
the direction of the singing-master, to give instruction in music 
as in other branches. It is now too soon to speak of results; and 
I can only say that, so far as 1 am aware, the teachers are ear- 
nestly endeavoring to make the plan a success. 

As there are ‘doubtless some who still believe that none but 
those who are skilled in music can teach successfully, I desire to 
quote from the Boston School Report a paragraph relating to the 
instruction in music in the lower grades of the Grammar depart- 
ment : — 
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** According to the report of Mr. Holt, only seven out of the two 
hundred and fifty-one teachers who have come under his observation 
have proved themselves unable to do their work satisfactorily. ‘Of 
these seven,’ says Mr. Holt, ‘three exchange work with other teachers 
at the time of the music-lesson; one employs a teacher from outside to 
aid her in this part of her work, who is present at the time of my visit 
to receive my instructions ; while in three rooms the work is imperfectly 
done. I find that teachers who are regarded as superior in other 
branches obtain the best results in music. And many of my best 
teachers are among those who had no idea that they could do any thing 
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in music when we commenced. 


Such statements ought to give us courage as we enter upon 
a new system of instruction in this important branch of study. 
Believing as I do that the measure of success in this, as in other 
departments of the school-work, is largely dependent upon the 
tact, the perseverance, and the fidelity of the teacher, I cer- 
tainly cannot doubt that the results hereafter will be highly satis- 
factory. 


DRAWING. 


The progress in Drawing during the year has been as satis- 
factory as could reasonably be expected. ‘The full results of the 
system will not become evident until the pupils of the lowest 
grades shall have advanced by successive steps through the entire 
course, and shall thus have shown the degree of proficiency which 
can be attained by accomplishing the entire work prescribed by 
the regulations. 

‘T submit, as a matter worthy of consideration, whether it is 
not now expedient to appoint a teacher whose duty shall be to 
take charge of the Drawing in the various schools of the city. If 
the right person can be secured to superintend the work in this 
department, no one can doubt that the results will be much more 
satisfactory than can be possible under the present system. I 
do not suggest that the regular teachers be relieved from the 
‘instruction of their classes; but I believe that, in order to give 
unity and efficiency to the teaching in this subject, a special 
instructor is not less needed than in the department of music. 

We have complied with the requirements of the law passed 
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by the Legislature of 1870, making it the duty of every city and 
town having more than ten thousand inhabitants to give free 
instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing. 

An evening school, organized in the month of November, to 
meet this requirement, has been, from the first, highly successful. 

All the important facts relating to this school are before you in 
the Annual Report, and need not be repeated here. 

Without attempting to discuss the wisdom of engrafting upon 
our school system this new feature prescribed by the law to which 
I have alluded, I can only say that it seems to me to be a step in 
the right direction. We can, even in Massachusetts, learn two 
things from the study of the common school systems of the more 
advanced nations of Europe: One is the necessity of a system of 
compulsory education, and the imminent danger to the State from 
any system which comes short of this; the other is the importance 
of technical or industrial schools. 

These two features united have done so much to prepare Prussia 
for those marvellous achievements which have recently astonished 
the civilized world, that one of the greatest of English statesmen 
has declared that “the victory of Germany over France is the 
victory of the common school system of Prussia over the igno- 
rance of the French Empire.” 

“There are in Prussia 361 schools devoted to architecture, 
mining, agriculture, forestry, navigation, commerce, and other 
technical studies, general and special. Besides schools for weay- 
ing and the textile manufactures, there are 265 industrial schools 
whose studies and hours are directly arranged for the use of 
mechanics. The provincial and municipal improvement schools, 
and those for foreman, workman, and apprentice, all are fitted 
with models, tools, and laboratories. There are also many draw- 
ine schools, in which the classes are arranged to suit various 
trades needing such instruction. In the weaving schools the 
pupils receive practical instruction, and also study chemistry as 
applied to the textile arts,” &c. 

But Prussia, far from being alone in the matter of industrial 
education, is even surpassed by some of the neighboring nations. 
Wirtemberg, said to possess the best educated population in 
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Europe, having only 1,700,000 inhabitants, has 130 industrial 
schools of various kinds, in which there are more than 20,000 
pupils. 

England, too, is driven to the necessity of establishing a system 
of education somewhat similar to that of which I have spoken, in 
order to maintain her supremacy as a manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation. From 1860 to 1868 the number of industrial 
schools in Great Britain had increased from 9 to 300; while the 
number of pupils had advanced from 500 in the former year to 
15,010 in the latter. I have thus presented these few facts, — 
gathered mainly from the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, —not for the purpose of discussing the question of indus- 
trial education among us, but because they seemed to me to be of 
interest, and worthy of consideration. 


TEXT—BOOKS FOR INDIGENT CHILDREN. 


I intended to allude to the unsatisfactory manner in which text- 
books are now furnished to so-called indigent children ; but, for 
obvious reasons, I cannot now dwell upon it. 

It seems to me very clear that we need a reform in this matter. 
A fair interpretation of the rule governing such cases seems to be 
that if the parent cannot or does not furnish the required books, 
and at the time when the child needs them, the sub-committees are 
bound to supply them at the expense of the city ; and the assessors 
will add the price of such books to the next annual tax of the 
parent, or not, as they shall see fit. 

The difficulty now is, that in prolonging the struggle between the 
sub-committees and teachers on the one side, and delinquent 
parents on the other, for the sake of reducing the books furnished 
by the city to the lowest possible number, much valuable time is. 
lost. Frequently, weeks are consumed ‘in the attempt to extort 
from parents that which should have been granted at the outset, if 
at all. 

I trust that some plan may soon be adopted by which every 
pupil shall be promptly supplied with the required books, and that 
this may be done in such a manner that no tax-payer, as now, shall 
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be compelled to pay for books furnished to the children of his 
more opulent neighbors. 

I have thus given some of the conclusions which I have reached 
after a careful observation of the schools during the year. I well 
know how difficult it is thus to gather up the results of our labors, 
and I am fully aware how imperfectly the task has now been per- 
formed. I can, at least, feel sure that any errors of judgment into 
which I may have fallen, in estimating the progress of the schools, 
will be corrected by your own intimate acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent subjects to which I have alluded. 


Respectfully submitted. 


E. B. HALE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Tue Committee, in common with our whole community, have 
sustained a severe bereavement in the sudden death of Rev. Dr. 
Mason, whose conscientious fidelity, manifest in his whole life, 
made his services to the educational interests of the city invalu- 
able. 

Our schools have been conducted, for the most part, success- 
fully, and it is believed that at least as much good work has been 
accomplished as in any preceding year. It is hardly possible to 
overestimate the benefit that has resulted from the alterations in 
the structure of some of our school-houses, by the division of 
large halls into rooms of the size proper to accommodate the 
classes of a single teacher. In a very large school-room, with 
adjacent recitation-rooms, the teacher left in charge is distracted 
between the labor of instruction and the necessity of preserving 
order in seats remote from the desk; acoustic difficulties render 
the class-exercises in the large room much less satisfactory and 
profitable than they might otherwise be; and the teachers and 
pupils in the recitation-rooms — often mere closets — feel the 
debilitating influence of overheated and tainted air, for which the 
only relief is the hardly less harmful alternative of open win- 
dows. It is hoped that a similar change will be made, during 
the coming year, in the school-houses which yet remain liable to 
these inconveniences. It is indeed a costly economy, but by no 
means so costly as the waste of health, time, and labor insepa- 
rable from the large rooms. 

The discipline of the schools has been Riaintairied, generally 
to the satisfaction of the Committee, and in no case with serious 
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difficulty. ‘The present system as to corporal punishment is be- 
lieved, by some members of the Committee, to be in every re- 
spect judicious. The resort to force is so carefully guarded, and 
is held to-so strict a responsibility, that it can only be a last re- 
sort; while there are cases in which all other means fail, and the 
alternative is the dismission of the pupil to vagrancy and ulti- 
mate ruin. It is urged, in behalf of this system, that all gov- 
ernment must and should rest upon force, but with so many in- 
termediate springs that it should be bropght into play only in 
stress of need. That this necessity can become very rare, is 
already demonstrated in our schools, in which probably the num- 
ber of instances of bodily chastisement, during the last year, was 
considerably less than the number of. teachers, perhaps even less 
than the number of schools. In the opinion of a portion of the 
Committee, such chastisement, even in these cases, should have 
been omitted. 

As regards the compensation of our teachers, the most hanes 
ous policy is undoubtedly the wisest. Our present scale of \sal- 
aries would. hardly replace the present teachers of the higher 
grades by successors of equal merit. With larger rates of pay- 
ment, and with no higher cost of living, the cities adjacent to ours 
will have the advantage of us in the choice of teachers. ‘Then, 
too, as a matter of justice, those who are permanently in our 
service, and are bestowing the best service that they can render 
or we demand, may justly claim more than a mere support. But, 
in point of fact, the principal of one of our Grammar Schools 
receives a salary which would barely suffice for the frugal main- 
tenance of a small family, and would leave him, after twenty or 
thirty years of exhausting labor, as poor as when he began. As 
regards the wages of female teachers, the Committee have no 
doubt that, in strict equity, the labor of women in any and every 
department ought to be as adequately paid as labor of like 
quantity and quality performed by men; but the existing state 
of things results inevitably from causes beyond our control, the 
discussion of which is, therefore, aside from our present pur- 
pose. 

The High School continues to merit the approval and confi- 
dence of our community. Its most difficult work is annually 
tested by the examinations for admission to College. By this 
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test, the Cambridge High School now stands second to no other 
school or academy, and has, if two, not more than two other 
institutions to occupy with it the foremost place. It is believed 
that, in the Greek especially, the classes in this school are un- 
equaled ; and there is not a College in the land that would not 
be enriched by the services of our teacher in that department. 
We prize this school, not merely for the positive instruction im- 
parted, but almost equally for its pervading air of liberal culture, 
for the stimulus evidently given to the best powers and highest 
aspirations of its pupils, and for its refining and elevating influ- 
ence on their manners and their social intercourse, — aims which 
the principal evidently keeps in constant view, and regards as of 
prime importance in the work of education. Much of the work 
done in this school is slow, because it is thorough. The rudi- 
ments of every branch are carefully studied, and made the basis 
for accurate attainments and scholarship. This certainly should 
be the case in the only school in which large numbers of our 
citizens can give their children the preliminary training for col- 
lege, or for professions connected with applied science. Parents 
who can afford to pay for it, can obtain elsewhere for their chil- 
dren, in much shorter time, a more showy, because a superficial 
education. 

The Training School has now reached a period at which its 
results may be estimated and its influence traced. Nineteen of 
its pupils are permanent teachers in this city, and fifteen of our 
teachers have been members of similar schools elsewhere. We 
would recommend to the sub-committees of the coming year, 
that they carefully scrutinize the school-work of these specially 
trained teachers, and ascertain for themselves-whether it has a 
superior value. If they shall find on the part of these teachers 
a deeper insight into the young mind and the elements of knowl- 
edge fitted for it, more prompt and efficient methods of teaching, 
superior power of attracting attention, awakening interest, and 
making the school-hours both happy and gainful, the question 
as to the expediency of sustaining the school will have been an- 
swered in the affirmative. It is, indeed, said that there is no 
reason why teachers, alone of all the professions, should receive 
their special training at the public expense. Very true, unless 
they be trained with a specific reference to the needs of our own 
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schools. But our Primary Schools, at least, will be taught 
chiefly by persons educated and resident in Cambridge, and if it 
shall be proved that a year or two in the Training School greatly 
enhances the value of the services rendered by such persons, 
then their special training is not an exclusive privilege granted 
to them, but a service rendered through them to the entire pub- 
lic. We cannot but anticipate from such inquiries answers fa- 
vorable to the continuance of the school. _Our State Normal 
Schools have for many years been subjected to this test. ‘They 
passed through a period of opposition, and even obloquy, were 
assailed by teachers of long standing and high repute, and ob- 
tained their position as permanent institutions only by the ob- 
servation and experience of their renovating and quickening 
influence wherever their graduates were employed. It would 
now be as easy to overthrow the common-school system as to 
abolish the Normal Schools. 

There are some considerations which may show the special 
need of a Training School for those who are to have charge of our 
Primary Schools. We all very well know how seldom we recur ~ 
to the elements of a science or a branch of knowledge with which 
we have become familiar. It is often found that men of supe- 
rior learning in any one department are, as its teachers, inferior 
to persons of active mind, a little in advance of their pupils. 
Lancaster, the founder of the schools bearing his name, was wont 
to say that the child who knew but three letters was the best 
teacher of the child who knew none. Now there is no depart- 
ment of instruction so difficult as that which belongs to the Pri- 
mary School,— no acclivity on the bill of science so hard to climb 
as the passage from the alphabet to the first reading and spelling 
lessons. A young lady, fresh from the High School and decked 
with its honors, may be well qualified to teach the elements of 
algebra or geometry, which have so recently taxed her reasoning 
and cognitive powers; but all the processes by which she first 
became able to read a printed book, and to perform the simplest 
problems of. mental arithmetic, lie for her in the remote back- 
ground, are at best but vaguely remembered, and even could she 
recall them, may have been performed under awkward and in- 
competent direction. The only qualification which she has 
gained for her office as a teacher is a quick, receptive, and capa- 
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ble mind. By the action of that mind she must learn to teach. 
Shall she learn by unguided experiments on classes committed 
to her charge, victimizing her earlier pupils that she may be of 
service to their successors? Or shall her first experiments be 
made under wise and careful guidance, in connection with the 
thorough analysis of the subjects and processes of instruction, 
and with examples of successful teaching constantly before her? 
This last is the method of the Training School. In its own 
peculiar school-room the exercises consist, in great part, of the 
minute examination of the first rudiments of knowledge, of the 
action upon and by the child’s mind in imparting and receiving 
instruction, and of the methods of facilitating and abridging the 
traditional processes of teaching which, in some respects, might 
seem to have been specially devised in the interest of stupidity 
and ignorance. A part of the time of each pupil in the Train- 
ing School is spent in actual school-work, in one of the three 
primary school-rooms in the same building, under the direction 
of the principal, and in concurrence with the well ordered sys- 
- tem of the teacher in charge of the room; so that these future. 
teachers gain very valuable experience under conditions in which 
their lack of skill is supplied by judicious counsel and excellent 
example close at hand. Then again, their school-work is dis- 
cussed, analyzed, criticised, in their own school, their defects or 
mistakes pointed out, and the questions which suggest them- 
selves to each answered for the benefit of all. 

It must be remembered that the entire cost of the Training 
School to the city does not exceed twelve hundred dollars per 
annum; that for this sum from twenty to twenty-five young 
ladies — about the number annually required to fill the vacan- 
cies — are every year prepared for service in our schools; and 
that one hundred and fifty children in the Primary Schools in the 
same building show by their superior proficiency that the Train- 
ing School is of no little indirect service to the district in which 
it is located. It should also be borne in mind that the teachers 
appointed from the Training School receive less than full salaries 
for the first two years, and that they are found qualified for places 
for which otherwise teachers who, on the score of previous expe- 
rience, could demand full salaries would be sought, so that the 
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actual pecuniary saving to the city considerably exceeds the cost 
of the School. 

The Drawing School has been renewed with good prospect of 
success and substantial usefulness. But the instruction of adults 
in this art satisfies neither the present requirements of the law, 
nor the needs of the community. In most cases, in order to 
proficiency in drawing, the eye and hand must be trained very 
early; and systematic instruction in drawing would have the 
further advantage of utilizing the large amount of else idle time 
in schools of the lower grades, and thus of elevating their stand- 
ard of order and discipline. For this purpose we bgt a teacher 
of drawing, who shall stand in a relation to the schools of the 
whole city, similar to that borne by the teacher of music, — 
superintending the entire department, giving direction and coun- 
sel in all that relates to it, to the individual teachers, and, when 
desirable, taking specific classes, whether of teachers or pupils, 
under his special charge. 

The teacher of singing has, during the last year, so distributed 
his efficient service, as to maintain the standard of vocal music 
in our schools. But with very few skilled leaders, or accom- 
plished musicians among the teachers, it is evident that accuracy 
of execution can be secured only by the use of an instrument. 
The Committee have been disappointed in not obtaining from 
_ the City Council an appropriation for pianos for the Grammar 
Schools. In the failure of this request, the next best thing would 
be the much less expensive purchase for these schools of music- 
charts, which may be so hung that they can be seen throughout 
the largest hall or school-room, and which are almost indispensa- 
ble in the musical teaching or training of a numerous class. 

While our schools are sustained for the common and general 
good, we have, as always, reason to lament that large numbers 
of the children and youth of our city are cut off in part or 
wholly from the benefits of the system. We would first refer to 
the very many children, boys especially, who leave the Grammar 
Schools before the close of the regular course of instruction. 
The classes dwindle year by year, till at length very few remain, 
except those who intend to apply for admission to the High 
School. The only effectual remedy for this condition of things 
is in the hands of the parents; but it may be worthy of consid- 
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eration, whether, if a diploma or certificate similar to that given 
to graduates of the High School, were given to all who can sus- 
tain a creditable examination at the close of the Grammar School 
course, the hope of deserving this token of honor might not in- 
duce many to remain who have no very strong reason for leaving 
school. 

It is believed that many children are employed in various man- 
ufacturing establishments in this city, without being sent to 
school for a portion of the year, as prescribed by the law of the 
State. It would be well to institute inquiry as to the number 
of children who would come under this law, and it may be found 
expedient to establish for this description of pupils, and for others 
who cannot easily be classed on account of necessarily irregu- 
lar attendance or deficient ability, a separate and mixed school. 
Where schools of this kind have been established, they have been 
attended with the double advantage, of giving to their pupils, not 
disjointed fragments of a continuous course, but special instruc- 
tion, adapted to their degree of proficiency, and of relieving the 
regular schools from the occasional presence of a class of schol- 
ars that are always a hindrance and a burden. Should such a 
school be deemed expedient, it might, perhaps, be well to have it 
a half-day school, that children who are dependent on their labor 
for their support might not have their earnings wholly cut off 
while attending school. 

There is, also, we have reason to believe, a large number of 
unemployed children that never attend school, and these, with 
hardly an exception, are precocious in vice and crime, and ata 
very early period become chargeable to the city, at the police 
court, and in jail. Measures ought to be taken to ascertain the 
abodes and haunts of these apprentice-criminals, and to compel 
their attendance at school. If there are yet wanting legal ar- 
rangements for this purpose, it is to be hoped that the City Coun- 
cil will not delay to initiate the requisite measures. 

Having thus spoken of the subjects which crave immediate 
attention, your Committee would avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting certain other topics which may claim con- 
sideration with reference to future action. 

The present organization of the Grammar Schools is in one 
respect defective. It imposes too heavy a weight of labor and 
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responsibility on the principal. He has the charge of from four 
to six hundred scholars, under from seven to twelve different 
teachers. All doubtful questions and all serious cases of disci- 
pline are brought to him. He must make himself felt as a power 
in every department. He must take and keep note of the condi- 
tion of each class, and the quality of each teacher’s work. He 
must also bear a sufficiently active part in the instruction of the 
school to have his capacity as a teacher recognized both by his 
pupils and his associates. Then, too, he must so multiply his 
own presence, and so harmonize and unify the various classes 
under his charge, that through his agency (for there is no other) 
they shall constitute, not separate schools, but one school, with a 
distinct and definite character which it must owe almost wholly 
to his capacity, skill, and untiring assiduity. We must not be 
surprised to see our best teachers breaking down under this 
weight. ‘They might be relieved in part by the appointment of 
sub-masters, of the same grade of ability, who would thus be in 
training for vacancies in the head-masterships as they might oc- 
cur. ‘T'he sub-master might take, under ordinary circumstances, 
an important share in the labor of instruction, yet at the same 
time aid largely in the general superintendence, and assume it 
entirely in the necessary absence of the principal. 

Another subject worthy of consideration is the establishment 
of a grade of schools below our present Primary Schools. In 
some cities in New England Infant Schools have for many years 
formed an essential part of the public-school system. Into 
these schools children are received as early as they can be taken 
care of without the presence of a mother ora nurse. ‘They are 
permitted the free movement of their limbs, are trained in various 
calisthenic and gymnastic exercises of the easier kind, are taught 
in simple songs and chants the first lessons of learning, morality, 
and religion, and receive familiar instruction about common 
things and the objects around them. Reading on cards and 
blocks, phonetic spelling, and such arithmetical processes as they 
can perform by counting their fingers, complete their novitiate, 
and prepare them for the next higher grade of schools, corre- 
sponding to our lowest. This system is of inestimable benefit to 
the many mothers whose families depend in part or wholly on 
their labor, and whose infant children, in their necessary absence 
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from home, are often exposed to neglect or cruel treatment, some- 
times to danger. It makes the children themselves happy, fas- 
tens good impressions on them at the most impressible age, and 
renders them more promising subjects for instruction and disci- 
pline when they pass into the Primary Schools. It also raises the 
character of the Primary Schools by virtually establishing for 
them a standard for admission, and by retaining in the Infant 
School those who are not yet capable of a higher grade of in- 
struction. Should an experiment of this kind be authorized in 
any district of the city, we have little doubt that its success 
would soon lead to the adoption and permanent establishment 
of this grade of schools as a part of our system. 

There can be no doubt that industrial education will gradu- 
ally be engrafted upon the school system of Massachusetts. In- 
deed, a beginning has already been made in Boston for the ben- 
efit of female pupils, in the placing of needlework among the 
regular departments of instruction. This plan has been pursued 
in one of the cities in an adjacent State for many years, with the 
most beneficent results as regards contentment, cheerfulness, and 
order in the schools, and with no loss whatever as to the quantity 
or quality of proper school-work. There are in our schools large 
numbers of girls belonging to thriftless families, who have at 
home no opportunity of learning’ the use of the needle, and to 
whom instruction in its use, or entire ignorance of the art, may 
in coming years determine the question of neatness, respectabil- 
ity, and comfort, or sluttishness, squalidness, and misery, perhaps 
of pure or vicious lives. Here, again, it might be well to have a 
partial experiment made, —to select, for instance, one of the 
schools containing a large proportion of this class of girls, and to 
employ a competent teacher of needlework for one or two after- 
noons in each week, for a term of three or six months. ‘The re- 
sult of such a measure would enable the committee to decide 
intelligently as to the expediency of making a similar arrange- 
ment throughout the city. 3 

The tyrannical and exclusive power of various trade unions 
under different names and pretexts, the restrictions enforced as to 
the number of apprentices, and the difficulties interposed in the 
way of learning some of the most common mechanic arts, may 
not improbably impose upon our School Boards the duty of pro- 
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viding some mode or measure of industrial training for boys, at 
least so far as to give them a knowledge of the nature of mate- 
rials, the use of common tools, and the management of simple 
machinery, — all which would be ‘needless were the salutary prac- 
tice of regular apprenticeships still in common use, but which 
might be of important service in the desultory and precarious 
ways in which boys are now often obliged to pick up their edu- 
cation as mechanics. This, however, is not proposed as a sub- 
ject for present action, but as one in which a strong interest is 
already felt in philanthropic circles, and on which timely reflec- 
tion will best insure in their due season wise and salutary meas- 
ures. 

It may be asked how room can ever be found for needlework 
and industrial teaching, when, as the case now is, the full course 
of the Primary and Grammar Schools gives the scholar no more 
than an absolutely necessary school education. The answer 
might be made, in part, that there is a great waste of time and 
labor in the methods and thé subjects of common-school instruc- 
tion. In nothing is this more manifest than in the essential art 
of reading, in which a certain routine of instruction is kept up 
for many years; and yet, on leaving the Grammar School, the 
boy or girl who has not been conversant with books out of 
school, can hardly read a paragraph in a newspaper understand- 
ingly or intelligibly. There is a vast amount of needless toil 
over the alphabet and the earliest spelling lessons. The child’s 
feeble understanding is dazed and confounded by first learning 
certain names of letters, and then by finding that when those 
letters are put into a word, they have sounds to which their 
names bear sometimes an obscure relation, sometimes no relation 
at all. ‘The more thoughtful a child is, the more difficult will it 
be for him to believe that see-a-tee is really equivalent to cat, or 
dee-o-jee to dog. The orthography of words is, for a long time, 
learned solely by a strong effort of memory, without the slight- 
est perception of the power of letters. In like manner, the ear- 
liest reading lessons are at length read correctly, not because the 
child has any idea why they should be so read, but because by 
dint of frequent repetition they are made as familiar to his ear 
as the nursery rhymes sung by his mother. He may be able, as 
the school phrase runs, to read fluently the first ten lessons of his 
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primer; but his teacher will not suffer a curious visitor to ask 
him to read the eleventh lesson, entirely aware that he will not 
be able to give a name to the first new word in it. This is the 
fault, not of the teacher, but of the method. These difficulties 
are obviated by the phonetic system. In this the sound of the 
letter is its name, and every elementary sound has a name and a 
sign. Consequently, the child who has learned the alphabet has 
learned to read and spell. Does he see two, three, or four letters 
in a group? All that he has to do is to pronounce those let- 
ters rapidly, and he has the word. Is he asked to spell a word? 
All that he has to do is to pronounce the word slowly, and you 
have its letters. By this system it is not too much to say that a 
child can learn in a fortnight to read more fluently and correctly — 
than in two years of daily lessons under the old method. We 
_ by no means advocate the phonetic system except for very young 
children. The conformity of our orthography in general to the 
sound, which would inevitably carry with it the omission of the 
silent letters, would obliterate the birth-marks of a very large 
proportion of our words, would loosen the historical associations 
of our language with other tongues, and would interpose awk- 
ward and annoying lines of demarcation between earlier and 
later literature. But experience has shown that the scholars who 
learn to read by the phonetic method, pass without the slightest 
difficulty into the ordinary mode, nay, that they only show them- 
selves the more prompt in the discrimination of silent letters and 
different sounds of the same letter, from their having a standard 
of comparison. It ought also to be borne in mind that in the 
elementary phonetic reading-books now used in our schools, 
though not in phonetic books generally, the various sounds are 
designated, not by the introduction of new letters, but by modifi- 
cations of the standard letters of the alphabet, and that silent 
letters are retained, but printed in such a way as to designate 
their superfluousness. The pupils of the Training School become 
adepts in this method of teaching, and as fast as the Primary 
Schools come under their charge, it will be introduced to the ex- 
clusion of the former mode. Were it but for this service alone, 
the Training School ought to be maintained ; for the economy of 
time, toil, and brain represented by this improvement transcends 
all numerical estimate. | 
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There is reason to doubt whether the present mode of teaching 
reading in our Grammar Schools is adapted to the present needs 
of the pupils. There can be no question that it produces the best 
apparent results at a school examination. It is, moreover, an ex- 
cellent method for children who read a great deal out of school, 
who are likely often to read aloud, and to whom all the details 
that belong to graceful reading are of essential worth. But a 
large proportion of the pupils of these schools are children who 
seldom or never read at home, and hardly ever see any books ex- 
cept their school-books. "We doubt whether pupils of this sort 
really learn at school the art of reading sufficiently to practice it 
to any good purpose after they leave school. A class in a Gram- 
mar School reads, in a term of five months, a third or fourth part 
of a small reading-book. On each of the exercises in this portion, 
the scholars undergo an elaborate and often repeated drill in ac-. 
cent, emphasis, inflection, punctuation, in the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the individual words, often in defining them by less 
intelligible words. These pieces are read so frequently, that at 
length what is called reading is a mere act of memory, and might 
be as well performed with the eyes closed. ‘The class appears at 
the examination absolutely faultless; the reading exercise is as 
perfect as the best specimen of machine-work; and when the 
next term commences, the same routine begins again, with a new 
set of pieces, in which, in like manner, the scholars blunder and 
stumble into perfection. In order to test the actual progress of 
pupils in the art of reading, it would be well for an examining 
committee to take into the school-room some new biography, 
tale, or novel, and see how many of the class could read it under- 
standingly. It would probably be found that some of the best 
readers in the class would halt at the first long word, and make 
nonsense of the first somewhat complex sentence; while only 
those who are conversant with books at home would stand the 
test. 

Here let it be emphatically said again, the fault rests, not with 
the teachers, but with the system. They but carry out the method 
prescribed by the very books imposed upon them by the Com- 
mittee. It is deserving of inquiry whether all our school read- 
ing-books, above the grade of primer, are not a nuisance. The 
pieces they contain are selected only with a partial view to the 
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receptivity of the children, with a secondary reference to intrinsic 
literary merits which young scholars are not able to appreciate, 
and with a very evident design, also, to compliment certain influ- 
ential American writers who are expected to recommend books 
to which they are made contributors. The additional matter 
which accompanies these pieces, consists of a kind of instruction 
which the teacher ought to be competent to give, which would 
be of more worth from his lips, and which in his discretion he 
might adapt in substance and manner to the quality of his class. 
Is it asked what should be substituted for these reading-books * 
We would reply, Let a solid portion of the day be given to read- 
ing, whenever there is reading. Let the teacher carry into 
school the most interesting book he can lay his hands on; if it 
be amusing, all the better. Let each member of the class in. 
turn read, not a single sentence, but a long paragraph, or a page: 
or two; and if there be one who cannot read so that the class: 
‘can understand him, let the book be passed to the next boy or: 
girl, — if it were an ambitious child, this would not be done the: 
second time, — and let the exercise be continued long enough 
for the class to have read and heard either an entire sketch, nar- 
rative, or tale, or enough of it to have their curiosity on the alert 
for the next reading. Then let some of the money that would 
be expended on class reading-books, be spent in subscribing: for 
several copies of the best juvenile magazines, and. in furnishing 
a school library. Let magazines and books be lent freely to the 
scholars in school hours, on the sole condition that the privilege 
shall be forfeited if the lessons be not learned. Instead of mak- 
ing all books but school-books contraband, let scholars be en- 
couraged to bring books of their own —if only proper for their 
reading — to school with them, and let the free use of them be 
contingent only on their faithful study of the required lessons. 
Methods of this kind would not only render essential aid in the 
one department of reading, but they would be felt beneficially in 
the whole school-work, which would be much more efficiently 
done, with a saving of from a third to half of the time nominally 
spent upon it. 

There are other departments of school education that sorely 
need to be reformed. Grammar is taught to very little purpose 
to children who know no language but their own. The proprie- 
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ties of speech and writing are never learned by the study of 
grammar in school. The habit of correct speaking is best ac- 
quired by association with persons who use language with accu- 
racy and elegance, and, where this cannot be, conversance with 
good books is the only remaining resource. Reading an enter- 
taining and well written volume of two hundred duodecimo 
pages, would teach a child more of practical grammar than he 
would acquire in six years’ study of a text-book. — 

The departments of geography and history lie equally open to 
unfavorable criticism. Names and dates that are sure to be for- 
gotten it is useless to learn. In history, the details of obscure 
and non-decisive battles, the successions of insignificant dynas- 
ties, the mere lists of rulers or statesmen of whose character and 
influence nothing definite is given; in geography, names of 
places with which the scholar will never have any association 
whatever, — are of no more worth than old school or college cat- 
alogues. If it be a tonic for the memory that is needed, these 
last would answer fully as well, and would cost less. We would, 
indeed, have these branches deprived of none of their importance 
in our schools. On the other hand, we deem them of the very 
highest magnitude and interest. But we would have history 
studied in the great march of events,—in the revolutions, and 
the progress of intellect, civilization, and culture; in the estab- 
lishment, growth, and decline of the world’s great religions ; in 
the lives and influence of illustrious and typical men. And as 
for geography, we would lay prime stress on the astronomical 
and physical relations, laws, divisions, and phenomena of our 
planet, and would have intimately associated with them the 
names, sites, and peculiarities of empires, kingdoms, and states, 
of all important towns and cities, and of all regions of earth and 
bodies of water with which the pupil can, by the remotest prob- 
ability, be brought into connection in reading, or travelling, or 
business. Tor this kind of study, it must be confessed our com- 
mon school geographies and histories fail to furnish suitable 
manuals. But there are men capable of writing the books we 
need, and if the demand be urged loudly enough, it will brin 
the supply. ; 

While there is a creat deal of time wasted in our schools, and 
while much is studied that need not be studied, instruction with 
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reference to the objects with which children are in contact every 
day, and all their days, is almost wholly omitted. In a few of 
the Primary Schools, especially in those which have been re- 
cruited from the ‘Training School, some simple object-lessons are 
given, and in our Grammar Schools there are teachers who avail 
themselves of every possible opportunity to impart similar in- 
struction. But it is not contemplated in our system — except 
very inadequately in the High-school course —to furnish any 
definite teaching about common things and the surrounding 
world. This is too large a subject to discuss at the close of a 
report already longer than usual. We would merely suggest 
that, if precious time can be saved by shortening the process of 
learning to read, and by omitting useless branches, there is a 
whole world — full of objects adapted to awaken and feed curi- 
osity, and demanding, not a life-time, but almost an eternity, to 
know them well—into the knowledge of which we now hardly 
begin to initiate the children under our charge, but in which they 
can be made learners only to their highest benefit and their en- 
during happiness. 

HAMLIN R. HARDING, Chairman ex officio. 
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TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1872. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard 


Putnam 


66 


“ 


TEACHERS. 


Lyman R. Williston .’ 
Wm. F. Bradbury . 
John Orne, Jr... 
Theodore P. Adams 
Edward O. Otis. 

Mary F. Peirce . 
Emma A. Scudder . 


Elizabeth M. Fessenden . 


Hannah Gleason. 
Augusta L. Brigham . 
Benjamin W. Roberts . 
Lizzie B. Winnett . 
Sarah E. Hearsey . 
Sarah L. Roberts 
Emma F. King . 
Mary L. Gamwell . 
Isabel E. Billman . 
Lucia E. Whiting . 
Susan H. Ricker 
Sarah J. Hinckley . 
Mary E. Woodbridge . 
Hattie E. Keith . 
Georgie M. Barbour 
Emma E. Perkins . 
Aaron B. Magoun . 
Catherine Richardson . 
H. Augusta Dodge . 
Ada H. Wellington 
Mary E. Wyeth . 
Lydia 8. King 

Susan F. Athearn . 
Louise D. Bullard . 


Margaret B. Wellington . 


Francis Cogswell 
Sarah M. Burnham 
Anna B. Josselyn . 
Maria E. Spare . 


SALARY. 


$4,000 
2.500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,250 
1,000 


No. or SCHOLARS, 
Jan. 1, 1872. 


321 


609 


340 


380 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC. SCHOOLS (continued). 


Name or ScHoot. TEACHERS. SALARY. Ne Se ik 
Putnam Grammar,| Lizzie A. Winward .. . $700 
Minnie E. Metealf. . . . 700 
Ells Re Grieves: ovis 600 
Mary H. Chadbourne. . . 700 
Sarah C.,Carleton ... ..°: 700 
Shepard as Daniel B. Wheeler... ... 2,000 352 
Tmnma MM Teylor 2.) iti} 700 
Darad. Wrench. vara ade 700 
Mary GC. Cookies a sein ot 3 700 
H:dustelle Varney ...)..%. 700 
Saray Ay Mealid: 3. Ne Cone ae 700 
dilia. tt. Ossood tees 700 
Henrietta, F; Harriagys.'sj)\.ns: 700 
Thorndike ‘ Ryel H. Fletcher ..-.. 1.0% 2,000 . 400 
Anna VW. Averill so oly 700 
Hunice Bo Dyers 4. icue ee 700 
Martha A. Martin. . ... 700 
Eile Wy. Clark) ary 700 
Huth Hy axon pete an. 700 
Jeanie A. Norris ../6, 2}. 4%. 700 
Mary Es Nason 7. an yr 700 
BilenNs Parker’s.h37 te. 700 
Washington “ Daniel Mansfield . . . . 2,000 465 
Tcy As» Downing. }o.055 700 
Adeline,M.Ireson. .. . 700 
Catherine P.Green. . . . 700 
bby: Di Webb bts nue. 700 
Marty. 3: Lordy soi ee 700 
Adelaide A. Keith. . .. 700 
Adelaide A. Keeler . . . 700 
Emma F..Veazie ... . 700 
Hattie T..Nealley .. 2) : 700 
Emma A. Stowell ... .. . 700 
Webster 6 ‘Alvah-C. Smith. Same 2,000 625 
Eliza K. Brackett.. ... 4 700 
Lucille C., Bancroft .+).. «i. ~ 700 
Bliza D; Kisher’.) ..baye 4 700 
Jane Dallinger.. ... . § 700 
Helen J. Maiers..-. )5$.0%. 700 
Louise C. D. Harlow. . . 700 
Isabel B. Merrill (5. 5).1}. 700 
Gertrude A. Hyde. ... . 700 
Esther F. Hannum... . - 700 
Susan E. Merrill. . . . . 700 
Eliza Ei Williams . ...: 2 700 
Mary W..Perkins'. .... « 700 
BoardmanPrimary| Mary F. Emerson . . . . 700 345 
Mary F. Stewart. . .. . 700 
Mary Agnes Lewis. . . . 700 


Sarah E. Stewart ... . 700 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). ° 


No. or SCHOLARS, 


Name oF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. Jan. 1, 1872. 
BoardmanPrimary| Ada W. Baker . . . . .| $600 
Fanny A. Cooke. yi. 700 
Nettie Sargent . 700 
Augusta L. Balch . 500 
Bridge id Elizabeth E. Dallinger 700 82 
Emily C. Dallinger . 700 
City ‘“ Kate D. Richardson 500 25 
Dana “ Abby A. Lewis 700 100 
Maria F. Williams . 700 
Ellen A. Cheney 500 
Dunster “ Sarah B. Waitt . 700 167 
Susan E. Wyeth. 700 
Mary L. Bullard 600 
Mary E. Smallidge . 600 
Felton 6 Juliet F. Sumner 700 149 
Martha A. Culver . 700 
Sarah H. Chase . 600 
Gannett ‘6 Sarah J. A. Davis . 700 175 
Lucy C. Wyeth . 700 
Jeanie L. Richardson . 700 
Annie F. Harding . 700 
Harvard “ Helen J. Ward . 700 53 
Holmes “ Marianne M. Webb 700 134 
Eunice W. Field 700 
Julia H. Kimball 700 
Lechmere “ Martha J. Avery 700 123 
7 Emma R. Knights . 500 
Mason “ M. Lizzie Evans. . 700 107 
Julia E. Murdock . 700 
Otis é“ Abby S. Taylor . ‘700 415 
Lydia A. Whitcher. 700 
Susan M. Pendexter 700 
Martha H. Butler 700 
Ellen N. Pike 700 
Luvia Goodnow. 700 
Annie Knapp. . 700 
Emma C. Barrett 700 
Putnam “ Frances E. Pendexter. 700 218 
Harriet A. Butler . 700 
Carrie F. Noyes. 700 
Alice J. Winward . 500 
Quincy “ Charlotte E. Jewell 700 90 
Helen E. Morey. 700 
Reed «“ Lucy T. Sawyer . 700 209 
Evelyn A, Sawyer . 700 
Martha C. Dickman 700 
Elizabeth A. Tower 600 
Sargent “ Anna M. Harrod 700 184 
Frances J. Harrod . 700 
Helen M. Kelley 600 
Priscilla L. Lothrop 600 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (continued). 


No. or SCHOLARS, 


Name or ScnHoot. _ TEACHERS. SALARY. Jan. 1, 1872. 
Shepard Primary, | Fanny E.M.Dennis .. . $700 131 
Charlotte A. Ewell. . . . 700 
Adelia Dunham. . .. . 600 
Thorndike “ Helen L. Shepard . .. . 700 98 
Mary E. Hartwell. . . . 600 
Willard . DIALVE Anvil OrDelim sce as 700 389 
Mary E.Sawyer ... . 700 
Anna: S# Lamson s oe siiek 700 
Susan M. Cochrane. .. . 700 
Mate M: Lowell *.. 7." 2 us. 700 
Banny E. Cooke... s-.. 700 
Amelia Wright <0) cic. bs 500 
H. Flora Hannum... . 500 
Training School, | Anna C. Sullivan a ieah ip 1,000 154 
Emma F. Monroe... . 800 
M,.Etta Arkerson /°. 0.7: 600 
Ella C. Whitney .. .,. .)4, 600 
TEACHER OF SinGING — Nathan Lincoln, $2,000. 
SUMMARY. 
Number of Bare Insel SeNCOL Wy eet teehee eeu tte! | 8) ss. alae SORE 
és GS ce Ceammar SchOolssa Wi tae os oak Ae ao ee 3,171 


as Seeman Sh iia hy CHOOIS Ma Wat ee ay’ alae iah its) se) iter OORG 


6,840 
COST OF INSTRUCTION. 
PATE TIC DOOL orate as edt 9) ole 15,200 Sb aphtels pists Bor each pupil, $49.06 
Grammar pchools +. Mao. 6). -# 59,600. as a $6 18.79 
ETEPERCUGOLS 1. Seite ya 48,500 Vallien We wcsd hoe) shot aes 14.42 
TCM LT el gt WP 6 Vea 2,000 


$125,650 $18.37 
Number of Pupils belonging to Public Schools, Pans LE Si2e ee fe. AG 
i Pi ra f OP STAY Lo lliay la. Gee 


Increase during the past year . . . . « «© « « . . « 857 


TRERDARG OPS DUDS IMAGO 8ST 6s 4-0, ay ig (edhe neha geet ped ey «| e) te alae 
‘6 6h a 46 pT eo” Rl ea mt A a ol 0 NN Se SY je 
“ “6 OR ES eam tag St!) Sij Ae ce 
GEG TE a RAS COS. c= op ee LY 
RPS emeincets teas sh Se AON ear a ts, Se 
EO 9 SiC ik SL RA Se phe Se ee Ts [ 
Es Tyee A Pe tc Se a Ag: 
6“ 6h on Be De es sy Sanaa ne mice is No ae 
PE RRR S75) See her Me el GS SY 
aires FV hae crem rly 8"). oe Ree eck 2). a 
““ 66 “ 1870 ° . . > ° . ° ° . . e . . . . ° . 296 
ee, Oe Ae ne oe ON ret Broach a 


SNGRE VT OCDOOISS MC: eo gtk GA ee Get Oe eS eee ee 
er Se 0 LL RACTAVR em IC aM ot. peg ae ce cd ew a ras ements ees Le 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge :— _ 
GENTLEMEN, — I herewith submit my Annual Report as re- 
quired by your Regulations. . 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 381, 1871. 
I. Population. 


Population of the city (estimated) . . . . . . + 48,000 
Number of children in the city between five and 

* * fifteen :years of. age, May 11871. . ... ... 8,247 

Number May 1,1870 ... . BID ice kis, Ry 

Increase for the YOAr i. ylikeh ice OHPRRe RE erg tea: yy pL Dk 


II. Schools. 
1 High School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 
20 Primary Schools. 
6 Evening Schools. 
a 1 Evening Drawing School. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools . . . . . 85 


| IIT. School-houses. 
For the High School*,. i: sare. * oo 


For the: Grammar Schools’ |.) fo40. ..) 8 
For the Primary: Schools’: 32 eee SU tN 


Number of School-houses in process of bedotine Pee ites Be 3 
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IV. Teachers. 
Number of teachers in High School . 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 4. 
Increase for the year 
Number of teachers in Cratitiar ehaots 
Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 66. 
Increase for the year ; 
Number of. teachers in Banners Rriioals : 
Increase for the year. : 
Number of teachers in By anine Sela : 
Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 14. 
Whole number of tener in Day Schools, including 
teacher of Music, and teacher of Drawing in High 
School . 


V. Pupils. 

Average whole number of pupils peepee to the Day 
Schools during the year 

Ratio of the average whole number cag recite at avett 
to the Schools to the population of the city 

Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the sigheal 
to the schvol population. . 

Average daily attendance of pupils in all the Dat Se heals 

Average per cent. of attendance in all the Day Schools . 

Average whole number of BERR belonging to the High 
School . 

Average daily Penance in Hen Sonnol 

Per cent. of attendance in High School aye 

Average whole number of pupils perangtng to Grammar 
Schools 

Average daily Paeadance of onal in he sraiane Sritcals 

Per cent. of attendance in Grammar Schools : 

Average whole number of Paps belonging to Primary 
Schools 

Average daily OST ESE in eae Secale 

Per cent. of attendance in Primary Schools . 

Whole number of pupils belonging to Evening Schools 

Average attendance in Evening Setter ; 

Whole number of PH BEORBIRE sf to TAFERIE Drawing 
School . : a os ieee 


156 


6,390 
15 


775 
5,803 
90.8 


300 
288 
95.9 


2,855 
2,636 
92.3 


. 3,225 


2,077 
89.2 
384 
211 


119 
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Average attendance in Evening Drawing School . . . 108 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age in the Day 
Schools . . 456 
Number of pupils saris i rainties Behaalé Tate 
TBE) Mee olka ree 


Number of pupils ard aatert fort Grainiie? Schools +  ootnhed 
Number of pupils admitted to High School . . . . . 148 
Number of pupils graduated from High School. . . . 30 
Whole number of PrivateSchools . . ..). . . . 20 
Number of pupils in Private Schools . . . . . . . 680 


VI. Finances. 
Assessed value of real and Hate Be estate, May, 


1 hay EMEA NS tel ; - . »« « $46,859,800.00 
Total expenditures for tie year ence November 

rE Bay 8 tae urea 0 ce ol, 0 ao aah ea 
Cost of instruction in the Public Schools 0 ves) oe) Ce 
Care and repairs of school-houses . . . : 30,554.42 
Amount expended for new school-houses oad al- 

terations s,s Soermeey eer err ee 
Incidental expenses for eehoel purposes:.*) ° 5) Glee 3,200.88 
Total expenditures for all school purposes . . . 280,901.28 
‘Ratio of expenditures for school purposes to the 

total expenses of the city .. . 194 
Ratio of appropriation for school purposes to this 

wala OLS Alive MORE Nan ae .00535 


The past year has been one of uniform success in all the 
grades of our Public Schools. No radical changes have been 
attempted in any department, but the work has gone steadily 
forward, testifying at all times to the general excellence of our 
public-school system, and also giving evidence of a good degree 
of fidelity and skill on the part of the instructors. 

Many changes have occurred in our corps of teachers. Two 
appointments have been made in the High School, sixteen in the 
Grammar Schools, and eight in the Primary department; mak- 
ing a total of twenty-six permanent appointments during the 
year. | 

In most instances unusual care has been exercised in the selec- 
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tion of teachers, and hence we may reasonably expect that the 
schools will not suffer materially by reason of the changes which 
have occurred, notwithstanding the fact that we Was in many 
instances, lost most excellent teachers. 

By recently making an increase in the salaries of the female 
teachers, much has been done towards rendering it possible to 
secure, and to retain, such instructors as we desire to see in our 
schools. It is a subject for congratulation that the compensation 
of this portion of our teachers is now such as to render Cam- 
bridge a very unpromising field for any school officials who are 
meditating piratical excursions beyond their own borders. It 
cannot be doubted that the legislation which has secured this 
result was eminently wise and judicious; for superior excellence 
always gravitates towards those places where excellence is best 
rewarded; and in the long run, the highest salaries will com- 
mand the highest order of talent. And here I desire to say, — 
not because it is new, but because it is most emphatically true, — 
that the favored opportunities for conferring the greatest possible 
benefit upon the schools in any community are the occasions 
when teachers are to be appointed to fill existing vacancies ; for 
we do, after all, always come back to the idea that the school 
will be just what the teacher makes it. Since, then, the selec- 
tion of each teacher is a matter of so great importance, doubtless 
every member of your Board will feel that none should be ap- 
pointed to this responsible work excepting those who can give 
evidence of fitness for it. We cannot afford to try doubtful 
experiments. Our salaries are now sufficient to enable us to 
secure teachers well qualified by training and experience, and 
such we ought to have. 

Before passing to other topics, I deem it fitting to speak of the 
great loss we have sustained during the year in the death of one 
of our teachers, Ella F. Webber, of the Holmes Primary. She 
was a graduate of the High School, and had been, for several 
years, a teacher in the Primary department. ‘To those who 
knew her, no words of mine are needed to testify to the rare 
qualities which she possessed in so eminent a degree. Earnest, 
enthusiastic, faithful, — I fear too earnest, too enthusiastic, and 
too self-sacrificing, — she has left the record of a life of singular 
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excellence and worth. The death of such a teacher is a public 
loss, for her place cannot easily be filled. 


School-houses. 


It is very gratifying to be able to chronicle the improvements 
which have been made in our school accommodations during 
the current year. ‘Thanks to the City Council, much has been 
done towards providing the city with new school-houses that 
were greatly needed, while, at the same time, most desirable 
changes have been made in some of the ill-arranged and incon- 
venient buildings of which we have always had an overplus. 
The entire amount expended for new school-houses and altera- 
tions, was $110,555.21. ‘The sum appropriated for this purpose 
was $140,000.00, of which $10,000.00 was transferred to other 
departments, leaving a balance unexpended at the close of the 
year of $19,444.79. Of the amount expended, the sum of $56,- 
615.25 was for buildings which were in process of erection at 
the beginning of the current year; while the balance, $55,939.96, 
was for new houses and alterations ordered during the year. 

It certainly is not a matter of surprise that so large an amount 
should be expended in a single year for land, new houses, altera- 
tions, furniture, and incidentals, since it is not unusual for a sin- 
gle first-class structure to cost even more than this entire sum; 
but the necessity for appropriations so generous as these have 
been, will become the more apparent when we consider the lim- 
ited amount expended during the few years immediately preced- 
ing. 

The expenditures for new school-houses for the ten years end- 
ing November 30, 1870, exclusive of the cost of the High School, 
were $103,070.76, or an average for each year of $10,307.07. 
The increase of pupils during the same time was 2,093, a gain 
of nearly thirty-three per cent. 

It becomes readily apparent, then, that the increase in school 
accommodations, during the time specified, did not keep pace 
with the rapid increase of pupils; and hence it is fair to say that 
a portion of the money we are now expending is called for to 
meet the deficiencies of former years. 

In Ward One, both the Washington Grammar School-house 
and the Dunster Primary have been remodeled during the year; 
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and this ward has the enviable distinction of being the first to 
abolish the system of large rooms, — a system that has done so 
much, and is still doing so much, to injure the efficiency of the 
schools. 

By the changes which have been made in the Washington 
School-house, many more pupils can be accommodated than 
formerly ; and, in consequence, there are now in the building two 
vacant rooms, which will be sufficient to provide for the increase 
of the school for the next few years. The Dunster now becomes 
a very convenient structure, in which, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the school, it is fair to expect from teachers and pupils 
thoroughly good work. 

In Ward Two, the Harvard School-house is nearly completed. 
This is a plain, substantial structure, built with great economy, 
but at the same time in the most thorough manner; and it is be- 
lieved that, in all essential respects, it will not be found inferior to 
many of the more costly buildings recently erected in other cities 
and towns. It is commodious, well arranged, and well adapted 
to the purposes for which it is intended. It will be a noteworthy 
event in the history of this school, when it can be transferred 
from its present dismal quarters to the pleasant structure so 
nearly completed. 

One year ago it was shown that a crowded condition of the 
schools existed in Ward Three and Ward Five, and it was urged 
that a primary school-house should be erected in each of these 
districts. ‘This suggestion met with the approval of the City 
Council, and a brick building is now in process of erection in 
Ward Three, and one of wood in Ward Five. 

Both will be completed within a few months. The Willard 
Primary in Ward Four, a fine brick building, was finished early 
in the year, and it is now occupied by a large Primary School. 

Having thus noticed some of the results accomplished during 
the current year, it is proper to call attention to the wants still ex- 
isting. In my last Report, I suggested the propriety of selling the 
Quincy School-house, and with the proceeds erecting a building 
in the vicinity of North Avenue. Without dwelling upon state- 
ments then made, I can only say that it seems to me undeniably 
true that better Primary School accommodations are demanded 
for that large section extending from the Common on the south, 
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to Porter’s Station on the north, and eastward to the Somerville 
line. 

The High School-house, which was supposed to be sufficiently 
ample to meet the wants of the school for many years, has been 
crowded since the beginning of the term in September, and some 
changes in the building seem to be imperatively demanded. But 
as the attention of the proper Committee of the City Council 
has already been called to the subject, it is unnecessary to enter 
into the details at the present time. 

It will be remembered that an effort was made a few years 
since to secure the remodeling of the Allston School-house, but 
for reasons more or less satisfactory the matter was indefinitely 
postponed. Since that time, at least three buildings have been 
remodeled, and the results which have followed have been in 
the highest degree satisfactory. 

By such changes we utilize a large amount of ctherwtHe us e- 
less space, and thus secure an ddditidnal number of sittings, 
while at the same time we get rid of the large rooms which are 
in all respects, so objectionable. I have, then, no hesitation in 
suggesting the importance of continuing the good work by re- 
modeling two of the Grammar School-houses during the pres- 
ent year, and these two should be the Allston and Webster. 
They are much alike, — have about the same number of pupils, 
and each well illustrates the exceedingly faulty system upon 
which our Grammar School buildings were constructed. In the 
Allston, for instance, one room contains two hundred and twenty 
pupils, while the rooms in charge of the assistant teachers have 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifteen pupils. 

The evils which are inseparable from such a system, the wrong 
it inflicts upon any community which tolerates it, I have endeav- 
ored to describe in former reports, and shall not weary you with 
a repetition of them. 

An effort has been made during the past year to secure greater 
efficiency in the general care of the school-houses. While much 
has doubtless been gained, still it can be said that the results, in 
many respects, have been far from satisfactory. Many of the 
_ yards need paving, and will always be in an unfit condition until 
they are paved. In fact, the entire surroundings, the fences, out- 
buildings, etc., often bear witness to a want of proper care. It 
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cannot be doubted that the wisest economy demands that needed 
repairs should always be promptly attended to. 

I feel called upon, also, to say that better judgment, and a 
higher degree of fidelity, on the part of some of the janitors are 
greatly desired. ‘The schools are frequently interrupted in con- 
sequence of the school-rooms not being properly warmed, and, 
in some of these cases, at least, the fault is not so much with the 
heating apparatus, as with the irresponsible person having charge 
of it. 

Still, even in this direction, I am sure we see signs of a better 
order of things, and I feel confident that we shall find that the 
duties of those to whom I have referred will, hereafter, be more 
satisfactorily performed. 

I desire, in this connection, again to urge the importance of 
making a thorough examination of the school-houses at the close 
of the summer term, in order that the necessary repairs may be 
made during the long vacation. 

In concluding this topic, I feel confident that every member of 
your Board will agree with me in my estimate of the importance 
of a more efficient care of our school buildings; and that all will 
feel a good degree of satisfaction in the anticipation of increased 
appropriations the coming year for this purpose. 


Primary Schools. 


The average number of pupils belonging to these schools dur- 
ing the year was 3,180; the average daily attendance was 2,837; 
the per cent. of the attendance was 89.2. 

In looking at the results accomplished in this department, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the year has been one of marked 
progress. 

In fact, the general condition of the Primary Schools at the 
present time, compares so favorably with that existing a few 
years since as to afford a good degree of satisfaction. In the 
first place, it is apparent that much has been accomplished dur- 
ing the last three or four years towards securing school-houses in 
which it is possible to have model Primary Schools. Until quite 
recently, our greatest weakness was that we not only had no 
graded Primary School in the city, but, worst of all, we had only 
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one or two school-houses in which it was possible to have a 
properly graded school. 

These schools, at the time referred to, were, for the most part, 
occupying either halls, vestries, or large rooms in the Grammar 
School-houses; and to make the evil greater, many of the rooms 
were very badly crowded. It was justly felt that the first impor- 
tant step must be in the direction of suitable school accommoda- 
tions; and the members of the different city governments, appre- 
ciating the importance of the demands made upon them, have 
shown commendable generosity in meeting the pressing wants 
in this Department. The result has been that ‘Primary School- 
houses have, from time to time, been erected, until, with the 
completion of those now building, the city will, for the most 
part, be supplied with suitable structures. 

I speak of these results with the highest satisfaction, for in 
giving to the Primary Schools well-arranged ‘buildings, more has 
been done to improve their condition than could possibly have 
been accomplished in any other way. 

The changes in the plan of work, and in’the character of the 
instruction, have also been very marked. But changes are not 
always improvements, and hence it is desirable to know what 
we have gained by discarding the old methods, and adopting the 
new. 

In the first place, pupils are fitted for the Grammar Schools in 
much less time than formerly. Until recently-the average age 
of those admitted to the Grammar Schools was not less than 
eleven years, while those admitted last July averaged less than 
ten years. It is expected that the average age hereafter. will 
not be far from nine years. 

This is certainly a gain provided the pupils are not over- 
worked, and provided also the work be as thorough as formerly. 
My own opinion is that no valid objection can be based, either 
on the ground of overtasking the pupils, or on their want of 
thoroughness. As to the latter consideration, it seems abun- 
dantly proved that seldom have classes entered the Grammar 
Schools better prepared, in all respects, for the work of that 
grade, than the class which was admitted last July. 

And this leads me to speak briefly of the primary instruction 
somewhat in detail. 
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Reading and spelling, which form so important a part of the 
child’s work in this grade of schools, are generally well taught. 
Doubtless as great diversities exist here as in other branches of 
study; still good intelligent teaching is the rule, and a lifeless, 
mechanical method is the exception. 

Of the various theories of teaching reading to beginners, we 
have, until within a few years, used the system of teaching first 
the names of the letters and then combining them into words. 
This method of teaching has now few defenders, and in fact is 
almost universally abandoned by the best teachers. ‘The weak- 
ness of it is, that it overlooks the fact that in reading we use the 
powers or elementary sounds, and do not make use of the names 
of the letters at all. ‘l’o ignore the powers of the letters, then, 
in teaching reading to beginners, is manifestly unsound and un- 
philosophical. The regulations require that the elementary 
sounds and the names of the letters shall be taught, and the re- 
sults of my observation lead me to the opinion that the best work 
is done where both are united. We must have the powers of 
the letters, for reading is simply a repetition or combination of 
these; and we also need the names of the letters, because it is 
desirable that the child should begin spelling early in his course. 

I think it an excellent plan to begin with both the powers and 
names, always remembering, however, that the child, in his effort 
to master new words in reading, is to rely upon the elementary 
sounds of the letters. This is a matter. of great importance, for 
just here is seen the utility of teaching the powers of the let- 
ters. 

Between these two methods — the old and the new — the ad- 
vantages are manifestly with the latter; and yet some of our 
teachers have not met the requirements of the regulations upon 
this subject, and hence a want of uniformity exists in our schools. 
I trust that it will soon be found that every teacher, who has the 
instruction of the youngest children in the schools, is ready to 
adopt a system which has proved so successful wherever it has 
been faithfully tried. 

We have used Dr. Leigh’s phonetic system in the Training 
School another year, and the results there have been excellent. 
This system has been tried most thoroughly and satisfactorily in 
Boston during the last few years, and it has steadily won its way 
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against all opposition. It is now taught in eleven districts and in 
upwards of thirty schools ; and the Superintendent has recently 
récommended that its use, hereafter, be obligatory, throughout 
the city. Still, notwithstanding all that can be said in favor of 
the system, I hesitate, at present, to urge its general adoption 
in our schools. By appointments made from time to time, we 
are now securing teachers who understand this system, and who 
are thoroughly in sympathy with it; and, as their number in- 
creases, doubtless the time will soon come when a positive gain 
will’result from its introduction. 

The subject of number is well taught throughout the Primary 
School course. 

Is it possible that but a short time since children were not un- 
frequently kept in the schools three years before they received 
anything like systematic instruction in number? 

Now intelligent and skillful instruction dates from the time the 
child enters the school. Abstract tables are, to be sure, reserved 
for a time, as they ought to be; but the numeral frame, pictures, 
objects of various kinds, and concrete examples, are used to give 
the child an intelligent idea of numbers within his comprehen- 
sion, and thus to prepare him for the more ‘abstract work which 
is to follow. How, formerly, did either teacher or pupil endure 
the absence of all slates from the school-room? How much, in 
almost every direction, has been gained by their introduction ? 
It certainly is strange we did not have them earlier. Now the 
degree of skill attained in the use of the pencil is, in almost 
every instance, entirely satisfactory, and, in some cases, quite re- 
markable. ‘T'here are now classes in these schools in which the 
proficiency shown in making figures, in writing, or other slate 
_ work, would do no discredit to a fourth class of a Grammar 
School. 

I am satisfied that the Plan of Study should be so amended as 
to introduce writing somewhat earlier than at present. Printing 
has its place, I think, — although many doubt the expediency of 
using it at all, — still the change from printing to writing should 
be made quite early in the course. Many of our teachers have 
already accepted this theory and begin writing much before the 
time prescribed in the programme. 

I presume most of the instructors will agree with me in saying 
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that the results in drawing are not entirely satisfactory; still, I 
see no grounds for discouragement, even in this branch of study, 

The most marked instances of failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of the programme of study are seen in the case of 
physical exercises and oral instructions. Many of the most effi- 
cient teachers have met these subjects with the same skill and 
success which they have brought to other branches of the course ; 
but others — and I fear these constitute a majority — have failed 
to meet the requirements in this direction. 

More careful attention will be given to the elementary sounds: 
of the letters, drawing, physical exercises, music, and oral in- 
struction, whenever by examinations, formal or otherwise, teach- 
ers shall be encouraged to produce definite results in these several 
departments ; for nothing is more certain, than that the charac- 
ter of the examinations does, in the long run, determine the char- 
acter of the instruction. 

I believe I have made myself well acquainted with the work 
of the Primary Schools during the last year, and the conclusion I 
have reached is, that they are excellent, that they are constantly 
improving, and that they are worthy of all confidence. 


Grammar Schools. 


The average number of pupils belonging to these schools dur- 
ing the year was 2,895; the average daily attendance was 2,636 ; 
the per cent. of attendance was 92.3. 

The number of pupils belonging January 1, 1872, was 3,171, 
— an increase for the year of 184. 

The following table will show the percentage of pupils be- 
longing to the different classes in these schools at the close of the 
year : — 
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Thus it will be seen that but a very small percentage of the 


pupils who enter the Grammar Schools complete the course, or 
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even reach the second class ; and yet our experience in this ‘di- 
rection is not unlike that of other cities and towns. 

So far as regards our ability to prevent this very undesirable 
result, we are for the most part helpless. Parents will take their 
children from the schools whenever they please, and they make 
the absence long or short, temporary or permanent, as seems to 
them best. Nevertheless, it is important to bring every possible 
influence to bear to prevent the withdrawal of children from the 
schools. And asa means of accomplishing something in this 
direction, I suggest the propriety of hereafter granting diplomas 
to pupils who finish the prescribed course of study in the Gram- . 
mar Schools. , 

In this, as in other things, we are glad to learn from the expe- 
rience of others; and the undoubted success which has attended 
the adoption of the diploma system in other cities and towns, 
should commend it to us. It would have some influence in re- 
taining in the schools till the completion of the course some who 
would otherwise leave much earlier. | 

After four years of trial in Boston, the Superintendent thus 
speaks of it: “ This diploma system is an undoubted success. 
Its operation is highly beneficial in more respects than one. 
While its attainment is an object of ambition in the eyes of all 
pupils, it is not a competitive prize, like the discarded medal, 
within the reach of only a limited and fixed number, and conse- 
quently tending inevitably to overstimulate those pupils who 
least need such a spur, and at the same time to dishearten those 
who need encouragement.” 

I trust you will deem this subject worthy of your considera- 
tion. 

In considering the number of pupils now in the Grammar 
Schools, as well as the rapid increase in the future which may 
safely be predicted, 1am prepared to express the opinion that the 
time has come when it is expedient to create the grade of sub- 
master in this department. ‘These schools have gone on so 
quietly under the control of able masters of long experience, that 
we have not heretofore felt the necessity for the change now sug- 
gested. But the schools are now large. One of them numbers 
609 pupils, another 625. The difficulty attending the manage- 
ment increases in a direct ratio, if not in a geometrical ratio, 
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with the size of the school; and hence we shall find that when- 
ever the present principals are obliged to leave their work either 
_ temporarily or permanently, it will be difficult to find those will- 
ing and able to take upon themselves the care and responsibility 
of these positions. 

With such a change in the corps of instructors in the Gram- 
mar Schools, we should be well prepared for a step which I have 
long regarded as a most important one, namely, placing the Pri- 
mary Schools under the care of the masters of the Grammar 
Schools. | 

I believe in the general excellence of our Grammar Schools, 
I think I see most evident signs of progress in the character of 
the instruction. For myself, I believe in thoroughness, and 
thoroughness which comes from a reasonable amount of hard, 
patient drilling. And yet I have endeavored by every means 
in my power, — by the- character of my examinations, by sug- 
gestions, by private conversations, by remarks in meetings of 
teachers which I have held; in these, and in other ways, I have 
endeavored, so far as possible, to eliminate from the instruction 
useless technicalities and meaningless rote-work. I think some- 
thing has been accomplished. I like to feel that the instruction 
is better than ever before — broader, more practical, more intelli- 
gent. In the use of text-books there is now less to complain of 
than formerly. We aim to make text-books “servants, not mas- 
ters.” . 

To specify a few particulars in which there is evidence of im- 
provement: classes have not unfréquently seemed to be memo- 
rizing Colburn’s First Lessons, without at all comprehending the 
fact that they were dealing with processes involving mathemat- 
ical principles. Much of this has been changed. 

In written arithmetic principles have been clearly taught by 
the aid of examples not too difficult; while in almost every in- 
stance which has come under my observation, the definition and 
rule, if taught at all, have been taught after the pupil had be- 
come somewhat familiar with processes and principles. ‘These 
are certainly signs of progress. 

In grammar —a subject upon which so much is said in these 
latter days — teachers use the text-book, but do not, so much as 
formerly, waste time and strength in memorizing useless techni- 
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calities. They accept the doctrine, that to enable the pupil to 
’ speak and write the English language correctly,” he must have 
some practice in correct speaking and writing. And hence in- 
struction in synthesis is not regarded as less important than in 
analysis. 

In geography we certainly make a better beginning than for- 
merly. “Our World” —the text-book in the fifth and sixth 
classes — has sometimes suffered, — I am not willing to say how 
badly it has suffered at the hands of unskillful teachers; but the 
results are now better. Explanations and familiar illustrations, 
in connection with the reading of the lessons, precede the hour 
of study; while in the recitation the pupil is encouraged to give 
the idea in his own language rather than to attempt to recite 
long and, to him, unmeaning paragraphs from the book. 

I think the teachers will agree with me in saying that the in- 
struction in reading has not been generally satisfactory. I have 
already urged upon the teachers the importance of preparing 
themselves for better work in this important branch, and of striv- 
ing the coming year to make the instruction more successful. 
I trust we shall make a decided gain in this direction in every 
grade of our schools. 

The introduction of sentence-writing into every class of the 
Grammar Schools, as mentioned in my last Report, has proved 
a most important addition to the course of study. ‘This work is 
now well systematized, and is reasonably successful. 

The following is a rough outline of what is expected to be 
taught in the different pigeeeey — 

Se Crass. — Write sentences consisting of monosyllables 
and other simple words; also sentences containing the names of 
the days of the week and of the months. 

Firta Crass. — Construct sentences containing monosyllables 
of like pronunciation, but of different spelling; also sentences 
containing dates, holidays, and proper names of persons and 
places. 

Fourru Crass. — Practice letter-writing; and be able fo use 
honorary and professional titles, Selim and capital let- 
ters. 

Turrp Ciass.— Write sentences illdetrating the forms of any 
noun, preroun, verb, adjective, or adverb. 
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Srconp Crass. — Write practical business forms, such as let- 
ters, bills, receipts, promissory notes, ete. 

First Crass.— Continue sentence-making, and write short 
compositions on familiar subjects. 

Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Nature” is, in general, well taught, 
and proves a success. 

High School. 

The average whole number of pupils belonging to this school 
during the year was 300; the average attendance was 288; the 
per cent. of attendance was 95.9. The number of pupils re- 
ported as belonging to the school, January 1, 1872, was 321, an 
increase for the year of 41. This is a large increase, and speaks 
well for the confidence of the community in this school,—a 
school in which the citizens have always felt a just pride. 

It can safely be predicted that the number of pupils at the be- 
ginning of the next school year will far exceed that of any former 
time, and, as has been intimated elsewhere, will render some 
changes in the building necessary in order that there may be 
suitable accommodations for the school. 

The general condition of the High School is so well known 
that I do not feel called upon to speak, at length, of the work it 
is doing. It is sufficient to say that the school is fully sustain- 
ing its high reputation for excellence in every department — 
Aaeciesl, English, and scientific. 


Training School. 


This school has now been in successful operation about two 
years, and has graduated two classes. Nineteen of the teachers 
now employed in the city have been members of this school ; and 
I also find that in addition to these, six have had instruction and 
practice in the Boston Training School. Nearly one third of our 
teachers are graduates either of Normal or Training Schools. 

I have but little to say at this time upon the subject of the 
Training School. I advocated its establishment, and have 
watched its progress with the greatest interest. I believed, at 
the outset, that it was demanded. I regarded its establishment 
as legitimate, wise, and proper. 

I accepted the conclusions reached by the able sub-committee 
who devised the plan upon which the school has been conducted. 
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In common with all who gave careful attention to the subject, I 
hoped for important results from it. I expected it would have 
a direct influence in raising the standard of the other schools in 
the city, especially the Primary Schools. I anticipated that it 
would enable the graduates of the High School to qualify them- 
selves in some measure for the work of teaching, provided they 
had an-aptness to teach; and, what is not less important, I 
hoped it might be the means of bringing to the notice of com- 
mittees such persons as possess the necessary qualifications for 
instructors in order that appointments might hereafter be less a 
matter of guess-work than formerly. 

I wish to express the opinion that we are realizing these re- 
sults in their full measure. 

Many did fear that the primary department of the school 
might suffer by the introduction of the new order of things, but 
such fears have been proved to be groundless, for certainly this 
department of the school now ranks second to no school of sim- 
ilar grade in the city. | 

Doubtless some misapprehension exists in the community 
upon the subject of the Training School, especially as regards 
the character of its work, the extra expenses involved, and other 
matters of equal importance ; but as this misapprehension exists, 
notwithstanding the fact that plain and explicit statements have 
more than once been made, it would not be a hopeful theme to 
dwell upon at this time. 

Objections have sometimes been urged to this school, but gen- 
erally, whatever the form in which they are presented, they show 
that the real objection is based on economical grounds. The 
feeling on the part of some is that it is unwise to expend twelve 
hundred dollars to qualify teachers for positions in our schools. 

The argument upon which this objection rests takes either one 
or the other of two forms: it is either claimed that young ladies 
just leaving the High School are abundantly qualified for posi- 
tions as teachers, and hence the Training School is a useless ap- 
pendage to our system; or else it is asserted that the claims of 
our High School graduates should be entirely ignored, and that 
we should go into the market and secure experienced teachers. 

As to the first point, but little need be said. Experience has 
abundantly proved that a young lady fresh from the High School 
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is not so well qualified to take charge of a school as after a year 
spent in familiarizing herself with the methods of instruction, and 
the general work which she is hereafter to do. She must serve 
her apprenticeship somewhere, and both economy, and the best 
interests of the pupils, demand that she should, so far.as _possi- 
ble, do this before assuming the Reap Aes of a regular ap- 
pointment. 

If we adopt the other course, and go abroad for teachers as we 
are advised to do, we shall, in a pecuniary point of view, plainly 
be the losers by it. or, since we pay experienced teacher two 
hundred dollars more for the first year of service, and one hundred 
more for the second year, than we do graduates of the Training 
School, it is evident that the appointment of but four such teach- 
ers -will make a difference to the city of twelve hundred dollars, — 
just about the annual expense of maintaining the Training 
School. Now, we have within less than two years appointed 
nineteen teachers from the Training School, and hence it is evi- 
dent, that by these appointments the city has saved $5,700, or 
about three times the cost of the school up to the present time. 

A fair conclusion, then, is that if we employ the graduates of 
our High School, we need a 'l'raining School to fit them for their 
work; while on the other hand, if we rely entirely upon expe- 
rienced teachers from abroad, it will always be at a pecuniary 
loss to the city. | 

As I have intimated elsewhere, no question relating to the 
schools is of greater moment than that of the appointment of 
teachers. What shall be our policy? In 1870 thirty-two female 
teachers were appointed ; in 1871 twenty-five received appoint- 
ments. Doubtless more than twenty will annually be needed to 
fill vacancies that may occur. Now | believe the correct policy 
in this matter is to appoint graduates of our schools just so far 
as they have given assurance that they will succeed, and no 
farther; and for the rest, I believe in using the utmost care in 
the selection of those who have had successful experience else- 
where. 

In leaving this subject, I wish to express the opinion that the 
Training School is doing more, at the present time, to improve 
the character of the instraction in our Primary Schools than any 
other agency whatever. 
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Hvening Schools. 


These schools are conducted on the same plan as in former 
years, and are a success. ‘They are held two evenings each 
week, and continue four months. The whole number of pupils 
belonging the present season is 3884: boys, 264; girls, 120. The 
average attendance from November 1 to January 1, was 211: 
boys, 145; girls, 66. It will be seen that the attendance has been 
somewhat larger than at any former time. 

These schools are doing a capital work, and may well be re- 
garded as forming a most important part of our school system. — 

In the practical workings of these schools there is danger that 
some parents will rely upon them too much, — that is, that they 
will make them a cover for non-compliance with the provisions of 
the law requiring the attendance of children upon the day schools. 
We should always be prompt to rebuke any such tendency as 
this, and always have parents distinctly understand that the even- 
ing schools are not designed to encourage the violation of the 
law requiring school attendance. 

We have had more or less difficulty each year in procuring 
suitable accommodations for these schools, and sometimes the 
arrangements have not been satisfactory. But evening schools — 
are now recognized as a part of our system, and their continu- 
ance is no longer doubtful ; hence it seems wise to provide suita- 
ble accommodations for them. 

It is desirable to have rooms set apart for this purpose, and to 
have them furnished with school desks and chairs. 

We often have on hand furniture that has been pronounced 
unsuitable for the day schools, which would be very serviceable 
in such a case as this. 

A fine room has recently been fitted for the schools in East 
Cambridge, and it only remains for the first and second police 
districts to follow so worthy an example. 


Evening Drawing School. 


The Reports of last year gave an account of the establishment 
of an evening school for instruction in mechanical and indus- 
trial drawing, and also detailed the general plan upon which it 
was organized. 
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The school is again in operation, and is working on the same 
system as that adopted one year ago. ‘T'wo classes have been 
formed, — one composed of those who have had previous in- 
struction, the other of beginners. The whole number belonging 
to the school up to the present time has been 119; the average 
attendance, 108. | 

Most of those who attend this school are men who are thor- 
oughly in earnest, and who are anxious to make the best possible 
use of their time. Almost every branch of industry in the com- 
munity is represented, since there are among the pupils carpen- 
ters, machinists, engravers, pattern makers, etc. 

The hall used by the school, although very desirable in other 
respects, is too small. Many persons have applied for admission 
who could not be received on account of the limited accommo- 
dations. In view of the fact that this school is likely to be an 
established institution in this city, itis important that hereafter 
we have accommodations sufficiently ample for all who wish to 
avail themselves of the advantages which the school affords. 


Drawing. 


With the recent introduction of drawing into the High School, 
this now becomes a required study in every grade of our schools. 
We cannot find fault with the results accomplished during the 
last year, considering the means employed, but we ought to do 
better. Drawing, as a branch of study, is new to most of our 
teachers, and, in consequence, they are working under many dis- 
advantages. I know of but one remedy for this, and that is to 
employ a competent teacher of drawing, who shall give the nec- 
essary instruction to teachers, and shall superintend the work in 
every department throughout the city. 

I urged the importance of such an appointment one year ago; 
with even more confidence I repeat the suggestion now. 

I believe now, as I did then, that, in order to give unity. and 
efficiency to the instruction in this subject, a special teacher is 
not less needed than in the department of music. 


Vocal Music. 


In October, 1870, the following order was adopted by your 
Board: “ That hereafter musical instruction in the Primary 
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Schools shall be given by the regular teachers of these schools, 
under the superintendence of the singing-master.” ‘This order 
sufficiently indicates the changes in the system of, instruction 
which were at that time made. 

I do not hesitate to say that the results have in general been 
satisfactory, and, in many instances, they have been quite re- 
markable. 

I believe that every teacher who has taken hold of the matter 
earnestly and faithfully, has met with a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess. I have been interested, in comparing notes with the sing- 
ing-master, to find that the teachers who obtain the best results 
in music, are almost invariably those who accomplish most in 
other branches. As a rule, this will always be so. 

In June last, pupils from five different schools were brought 
before the primary teachers of the city to show what degree of 
proficiency had been attained. ‘This exhibition — or rather ex- 
amination — was in presence of the Committee on Music, and 
others. At the close of the exercises, the lamented Dr. Mason, 
— for so many years Chairman of the Music Committee — ex- 
pressed himself as in the highest degree gratified with what he 
had witnessed, saying that he believed the success of the present 
plan of instruction had been fully demonstrated. 

I am also reminded that the same gentleman, after spending 
several days with the singing-master in a careful examination of 
the schools, made a verbal report to your Board, in which he ex- 
pressed his great gratification at what he had seen, and his high 
appreciation of the results everywhere apparent. 

I have thus alluded to the opinions expressed by the late Dr. 
Mason, because I can furnish you no stronger evidence of the 
success which has attended the new system of instruction. 

I suggest, as a matter worthy of your consideration, whether 
the time has not come to furnish the schools with music charts. 
A few school-rooms are already supplied, and wherever this is 
the case, the results have been such as to indicate that they have 
been used to good advantage. 

In- music, as in other branches, it is not a wise economy to 
withhold pianos or music charts, if, by their use, the work in this 
department will be more satisfactory. 
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Truancy. 

From the most reliable information at hand regarding the 
school population of the city, it seems that there are, on an av- 
erage, more than two thousand children between five and fifteen 
years of age who are daily absent from the schools. 

It would be useless to attempt to cite all the causes which 
unite to produce this most unfortunate result. A small percent- 
age of the absence is for good cause, such as sickness and the 
like; a larger per cent. is chargeable to the indifference, neglect, 
or parsimony of parents. 

Now there are three classes of absentees to which I wish to 
refer. The first is composed of children employed in manufac- 
turing establishments. It is not now known what the number 
of these children is, but it is supposed to be quite large. 

The law provides “that no child under ten years shall be em- 
ployed in any manufacturing or mechanical establishment within 
this Commonwealth, and no child between the age of ten and 
fifteen shall be so employed, unless he has attended some public 
or private day school under teachers approved by the School 
Committee of the place-in which such school is kept, at least 
three months during the year next preceding such employment, 

. and no time less than one hundred and twenty half days of 
actual schooling shall be deemed an equivalent of three months.” 

Another section of the law provides that “any owner, agent, 
superintendent, or overseer, of any manufacturing or mechanical 
establishment, who shall knowingly employ, or permit to be em- 
ployed, any child in violation of the law, and any parent or 
guardian who allows or consents to such employment, shall for 
such offense forfeit the sum of fifty dollars.” 

Now, if we are to attempt to reach these children who are em- 
ployed unlawfully, it is necessary first to ascertain the number 
thus employed. 

If it be found that the number of children be such as to war- 
rant it, we should at once establish a half-time school, in which 
the pupils can receive at least the equivalent of the three months 
required by law. 

Exactly upon what plan such a school should be organized, is 
a matter for future consideration. My own idea is that it is well 
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to divide the children into two sections, one being in school in 
the forenoon, the other in the afternoon, and, at the end of three 
months, have the divisions change places,—the one that has 
been in school in the forenoon now taking its place in the fac- 
tory in the forenoon and attending school in the afternoon, and 
the other making the corresponding change. 

This seems to me to be a matter of sufficient importance to 
call for the appointment of a special Committee to consider the 
subject, and to devise-some plan by which present evils may be 
remedied. 

Another class of absentees is composed of those designated in 
the statute as “ habitual truants, and children wandering about 
in the streets or public places of the city, having no lawful occu- 
pation or business, not attending school, and growing up in ig- 
norance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years.” The 
law which applies to this class of children declares, that “ each 
city and town shall make all needful provisions concerning them, 
and shall also make all such by-laws respecting such children as 
shall be most conducive to their welfare, and the good order of 
such city or town;” and further provides, “ that said by-laws 
shall be approved by the superior court sitting in any county in 
the Commonwealth.” 

It does not seem to be quite clear that we have fully complied 
with the requirements of the law as it now stands. ‘The city did, 
some years ago, make “ needful provisions” for children con- 
-victed of truancy, and did also adopt certain “ by-laws respect- 
ing such children,” and these by-laws were approved by the 
court; but this was in 1853, under the original truant law; and, 
as the law has been considerably changed by subsequent legisla- 
tion, it may be proper to raise the question whether we are not 
now called upon to revise our by-laws, and again submit them 
to the court for approval. This is, of course, a question for the 
proper legal authorities to decide. 

But be this as it may, there are good reasons, as I believe, for 
some important changes in the present regulations concerning 
truants and habitual absentees. I do not think the City Alms- 
house a suitable place for the reception of such children. 

We ought either to avail ourselves of the reformatory institu- 
tion for truants in some other city, — Lowell for instance, — or 
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else we should have a similar institution of our own. There are 
two prominent objects which we hope to gain whenever incor- 
rigible truants are sentenced, namely, the reformation of the 
children, and the prevention of truancy in the schools. Neither 
of these objects can best be secured by the present arrangements. 
Certainly, as regards the latter consideration, I feel sure that the 
sentencing of five truants to the Lowell institution, would have 
a more decided influence in preventing truancy than four times 
the number sent to our City Almshouse. 

I fear that, in some districts, at least, we are losing ground in 
this matter of habitual absenteeism.’ To be sure, but few are 
sentenced for truancy. Is it not possible that too few are sen- 
tenced? Boys seem to calculate the chances with a good degree 
of shrewdness. ‘They estimate that, in a majority of cases, tru- 
ancy will not be proved against them, because they will be suc- 
cessfully shielded by their parents. They also believe that if 
they absent themselves only one or two haif days each week, 
and then return to school voluntarily, they will escape punish- 
ment. ‘They are quite inclined, too, to count the chances of 
escaping from the Almshouse if they happen to be sent there, 
since so many, as they well know, have succeeded in doing so 
before. : 

I believe we need a radical reform in this matter, and to this 
end two things are necessary; first, some suitable institution 
specially provided for those who are sentenced, and secondly, a 
more prompt and effectual dealing with habitual truancy wher- 
ever it occurs. 

_ here is a third class of absentees for whom provision has 

also been made by statute. It was found that there were many 
children who were deprived of the privileges of the schools 
through the vices of their parents, or through orphanage; and 
hence the Legislature of 1866 passed a law, the first section of 
which is as follows: “ Each of the several cities and towns in 
this Commonwealth is hereby authorized and empowered to 
make all needful provisions and arrangements concerning chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of the neglect, 
crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, or from orphanage, 
are suffered to be growing up without salutary parental control 
and education, or in circumstances exposing them to lead idle 
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and dissolute lives; and may also make all such by-laws and 
ordinances respecting such children, as shall be deemed most con- 
ducive to their welfare, and the good order of such city or town: 
provided, that said by-laws and ordinances shall be approved by 
the supreme judicial court, or any two justices thereof, and shall 
not be repugnant to the laws of the Commonwealth.” 

The remaining sections of the act provide for the execution of 
the law, the discharge of children who have been committed 
under it, etc. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this law, which applies to so 
many neglected and unfortunate children among us, has never 
yet been adopted by this city. There should now be no unnec- 
essary delay in adopting by-laws which shall give us the benefit 
of this statute. | 

I can close my Report in no better way than by expressing the 
hope that we shall, at an early day, adopt such measures as shall 
be most conducive, not only to the good order of the schools, but 
also to the highest welfare of that large class of children who 
are deprived of all salutary influences, and who are in danger of 
leading “idle and dissolute lives,” thus becoming at last a bur- 
den upon the community, and a weakness to the State. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. B. HALE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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